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CHAPTER I. 

ntSTOttlCtL NOTICE OP TUP. COLONIZATfON OV UKBOON. 

FIXIIE inlcrior of Oregon Tcrrilorj* was a vast un- 
J- known wiMerness until ila parUal exploralioa by 
Lewis and Clarke. The journal of their expedilioD 
was re;ui with great interest. The information, how- 
ever, which was thus obtained had no direct and praC' 
lical eficcl upon the colonizauon of Oregon. The 
report made by the commanders of the expedition vrtm 
hr from being, upon the wliolu, calculated to encourage 
settlement, anil all interest in that country seemed at 
length to havo been lost, until in 1817. when Hall J. 
Kelly, A.M.. while engaged as a teacher in one of the 
public schools of Boston, became impressed 'with a 
sense of the value and importance of the country wc9t 
of the Rocky Mountains. From a memorial to Con- 
gress, at its last session, upon tlie early colonization of 
Oregon, I make the following extracts, whicti refer to 
Mr. Kelly :— 

'*Hc conceived tbo plan of colonizing the territory, 
having fur the object and end uf such a labor, the ' 
founding of a new republic of civil and religious free- 
dom on the shores of ttie Pacilic Ocean, and extending 
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Ute blessings of ClinstianUy lo the Indimi tribes. In 
carrying out lliis long cherished wish and purpose, he 
obtained from persoaal conforcncea with intelligeat 
navigators, and from divers other sources of correct 
information, a knowled^ of the nnturnl advanltiges of 
that territory for trade and commerce, the uniform 
mildness of the climfite, and the cajyabihiies of the soil ; 
nntl without conferring with flesh and blood, and in 
despite of the entrealiea of prudent, worldly-wite 
friends, and in full view, too, of all the history of the 
past, and of the experience of all the discouragements 
ever attending on such enterprises, with which his 
reading made him familiar, he resolved on the devo- 
tion of bis life to the reahzation of his plans, in the 
liope of doing something worthy of the sacrifice, by 
planting on the northwest coast of America the viae 
of Christianity, and the gonn of civil freedom." • 

• Since writin]> thi* aboT^ I havo ascp.rtoin&d ttmt tli* Hoii. 
Thdnuui H. Itenton wrolo the Crst Ren'sjinper Article to turn 
public attention lo iho iniportuice of occupymg Oregon Tarri- 
tory. lie frequently conversed u|><>n tli« subject niOi tlie d«- 
o«uc<) Judgti Shtumuu, wbu hud ucctfiitijuu'iud Lcwia aud Cloirke 
to iboir «x]J(i(litian tu tlj« ninutJi pfUiii Columbiii rivori anii hu 
ra^cd tbo Intu Guvvrnor Floyd to prow ujk<i> tho attcotioa ol' 
Congress the ucf^eHxity Igr iiiiiiicilmto attiun. Nor did Mr. 
BQitton cveir losa sight of Ihii givnt nail favorits menxum; snd 
when the amiaNeund lamented Linn gfiVB, inaDmo senHB, toOre- 
^n the tUToctiuiiB of lib fae«u:t, still Mr. Benton Vfaa her fiicnj. 
At lengtli, wlitfti tlie Hiin. Stepheu A. Dougkas, the dnliii^iiiKliiitl 
Sooalor from Illinois became « mombor of Congros», ho exerted 
every eaergy of bis great mind in socking to nmulkiinto tliu con- 
ilitidu of tljo eiuignujle, nod ia viodicDtiun ef the Atncriciin title 
lu tlio oountry. ^Vlion tlio pooplo of Oregon were in dnngsr 
tvom tho Indrnii lnbu» in their mid«l, Bmilou and I>ougln«« rtroTo 
sida by eid>e for nn exloixtoii of tho lawn luid arms of tlie Unitod 
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During sfivoral yenrs Mr. KeUy continued to merno* 
riatizo (Congress, praying the co-operation of the gov- 
erncnout ; and these memorioU are tww a part of llic 
printed and {wrmaacDt documcots of that branch of 
jour govern awat. Lie continued to labor, and in the 
^year 1828 he planned on enpedition, whici] pro- 
poeed to commence its overtnnd march from St. Louis 
to Oregon. To this end he selected agents in nil the 
stales of the Union, from among gentlemeu whom he 
bad succeeded iu ^vorably impressing vriih his own 
enlarged patriotic, und phitaDlluopic vievrs; and in 
18SS a society was furmcd witlt a view to the more 
successful prosecution of his enterprise. 

In the same 3'ear Capt. Dominis, commuiding the 
brig Owyhee of Boston, entered the Columbia river, 
and casually communicated to Dr. John McLaughlin, 
at that lime Chief I-'iictor of the Hudson Bay Company 
west of the Kocky Mountains, tlie fact (hat Mr. Kolly 
was thus employed in making prepanitions for the 
colonization of Oregon. Immediately after it became 
known in Oregon that Mr. Kelly was engaged io this 
enterprise, several of the servants of the Hudson Bay 
Company were sent to commence improvements upon 
some of the best lands in the Wilhamette valley, but 
whether for the purpose of anticipating the formation 



8tnl«B av«i' that ]»eoiJu Tor their iiroteelion ; snd when muny of 
mil- people, inchiding tlio Prcabyiflrioii mbdoaBriea, wei« at 
l«ii;-tJi iiiunlenHl by the tuTngca, theae gentlemoD moct esroBally 
mill dlotjucDll; labiNred to dUuiii iltai proioctton wbicli tlia (leople 
of Oregon had long and vsiiily aougbt. Not easily or soon will 
iho iabnn iif thcae niid otiior piitlonien bt: fnrgotton by u grnte* 
fxa poople in wliow hnsrta nro clioruhed Ui« mmot of mpn tliey 
niD over luvo to booor. 
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of au American seltlement by Mr. Kelly cau only be 
coiijecturwd. 

In 1830 several Cnnadians comTnenccd the occti- 
giaiicy or Innds near the Falls of th^pTilhnmette, 
wliich is now the site of Oregon Ci^BTIiey after- 
ward removed l^rllier up the river, where they estab- 
lished theiuselvca ia a beautiful aiid iiruductlve agri- 
cultural district. 

At tliu tiuic llicfie events were trnnspiring in Oregon, 
Mr. Kelly was engaged in the pro,p»ration of a "Geo- 
graphical Memoir of Oregon," which he published in 
tbe same year (1830), accompanied by a ina|j, drawn 
by himself, and also a " MnnunI of the Oregon Expedi- 
tion," lor tlie guidance of emigranls. In these publics- 
tioua he presented the facts then olttaincd, which were 
calculated to »huw the political and commercial value 
and importance of the country, and sent them to a 
great number of public functionaries. 

In IS^ll lio ublaiiiL-d from the legislature of Massa- 
chuBfitts an act, incorporating " the American Society 
for encouraging the settlement of the Oregon Terri- 
tory." Among tlie officers of the Society were Gene- 
ral John McNeil, John L. Blake, D.D., and VVashing- 
lon P. Gregg, Esq. 

In this year several hundred persons had already 
been enrolled in the emigration books by Mr. Kelly, 
and prepnraliors were made for entering upon the 
expedition which ho had projected in 1828. Among 
the persons thus enrolled were Capt Bonneville, of 
the U. S. Army, and Capt. Nathaniel Wyctb, of Cam- 
bridga It was proposed to give to the eipodition the 
form of a military organization, and both these gentle- 
men wei% to have command in it. The contemplated 
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roui6 of tho emigrants was to be from St> Louis to the 

^icbraska, nod th«nce, after follon-ing up that slreant, 
through Fromonl'B Souili Pass. The enterprise was 
supposed to conflict with the interests of several British 
ami American fur companies, aad with that of persons 
eilgaged in the commerce of the North Pacific Ocean. 
Erroneous 8tatenieQt5 respecting llie character of the 
country, tho facilities for traveling, and the motives of 
Mr. Kelly, prompted by tbis supposed conflict of inter- 
est, wero niudo through tbe press; and such was the 
power and influence which were brought to operate 
against the execution of his well-mattired and wisely- 
conceived plaKs. that the expedition was at length 
broken up, A few, however, who had been induced 
by Mr. Kelly to engage in the enterprise, adhered to 
their purpose, and crossed the Rocky Mountains. 
Two of these, Jolui Ball. Esq.. and Mr. Galvin Tib- 
bits, were the first American citizens wbo commenced 
iiirming, and opened a Dchool in Oregon. Captain 
Nathaniel Wyelh was also one of those -whom Mr, 
Kelly induced to enlist in the enterprise, for the pur- 
]>08e of fonning a settlement; but he subsequently 
changed hie purpose, and went into Oregon, not an a 
settler, but as a trader among the Indians. 

Mcsgrg. nail, Tibbiis. and others crossed the Rocky 
Moiuitains in 1832. and upon their arrival at Fort Van- 
couver, Mr. Ball facing a gentleman of more than ordi- 
nary iulellectuat endowments, and having received a 
collegiate education, with a view to the practice of 
Jaw, opened a school for the iiutruction of Indian attd 
hall-breed youth, under llic auspices of Doctor John 
McLaughlin, the Chief Factor of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. This was the firsl school established in Oregon. 
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In the spring of 1633 Messrs. Ball and Tibluts com- 
menced fanning. After ilie first season, lindinfr none 
of llieir coiintiymen disposed to sustain them, iliey, 
g^sed to cultivate the soil. Mr. Hnll returned to hia] 

live land, and Mr. Tibbits commenced teaching. 

Mr. Kelly passed ihe winters of 1830, 1831, and 
isy2 at Washington, in making known to the auihori- 
ties tliere, the nature and extent of bis plans, in com< 
municating information, and in an unavailing oflbrt to 
induce the General Government, in some manner, to 
c<Hoperate with him in hie enterprise. After the break' 
ing up of his expedition by land, he sought to gel up 
an expedition by sea. But hero obstacles ^verein like 
manner lliroTcn in his way, and in this, Also, his etTorts 
were rendered inefTeclual. 

It wus his intention to accotnpnny the eiipedition 
which was forming in 1831, but niter it had been bro- 
ken up, and believing that one of ihu' objects which he 
had in view (colonization), would result from what 
had already been done, and not deeming hiB presence 
in Oregon at thai time essentially receasai-y to llie 
accomplishment of his purposes, a desire to make 
some arrangements with the nulhoritics of Mexico, 
for opening a trade between Oregon and the ports of 
California, induced him to determine upon proceedings 
upon his journey through the Mexican States. In 
pursuance of this purpose, he left Boston in 1832 for 
Oregon, via Mexico. 

lu New Orleans new misfortunes awaited him. On 
arriving at Vera Crun lie was despoiled by the revenue 
officers of the moat valunbto portion of his goods des- 
tined for (he Columbia river, nitliough these goods 
were not subject to duty, and notwithstanding he was 
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traveling tviiti a passport from the State Department 
of tile United Slates, wliich wnii endorsed by llic 
proper Mexic.in aulliorily. 

He ai'i'ived al leogtb at Monterey, in Upper Califor- 
nia, in the sucnmcr of 1B34, wlierc lie induced Mr. ill. 
Young nnd a party of men to accompany him to Ore- 
gon, for the purpose of settling permanently in the 
country. This parly aiiived at Fort Vancouver, Oct. 
15, 1834, with one hundred and twenty horses. Mr. 
Kelly's hcnJlli had, in the mean lime, been mucli 
impaired by hardship and exposure, and his spirit 
deprefifiwd by inisforluoe and opprwision. After re- 
maiiiiug some months in the country, and coilecting "a 
large amount of valuable information relative to ihc 
geography and statistics of the Territory, and having 
made a particular 8urv-ey of tlie Columbia river, from 
Vancouver to its nioutli,"' lie took pansngo in ftfarcli, 
IS35, in the brig Dryade, fortlic Hawaiian Islands, and 
proceeded tbeoce, in Octol>er, on board tlie whale itbip 
Canton Packet, for his native lund. 

Mr. Young and others, whom Mr. Kelly induced to 
accomjiany him to Oregon, permanently settled in the 
countiy. 

Mr. Keliy in now "ii* the decline of life, worn out 
by severe sulTerings. having lost and stink his whole 
fortune of upwards of thirty thousand dollars, ho. 
reoved of the ties of life, reduced to poverty and the 
premature decay of mental and physical powers." 

] have been thus particular with regurd to dates 

and facts, because historical Justice has never been 

done to this gentleman. 1 have not the able work of 

BIr. Greeiiliow before mo, but my recollection Of it ia 

• Mp. Kelly's Meinoriul to Congress. 
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that tbe ooly notice of Mr. Kelly whicli it uoniaing, » 
a refereDce lo bim as a "pniriotic Amertcaa citizen 
who gave the name of tlic Piosidenis' Range to tlt^j 
chain of tnounlaJns usually known ns the CnKf 
Range." In Daniel Lee's "Ten Years in Oregon." 
Mr. Kelly is very summarily dismissed as "ontHaU 
/. Ketly."" — Fialjnstitia runt cnilum. 

But Mr. Leu's residence of " Ten Years in Oregon," 
was probiilily a r-oitscqufiicc of Mr. Kelly's long-con- 
linued and oficn-rcpeatcd appeals through the press to 
the Christian public, to send missionaries into Oregon. 
For this purpose he used the columns of the New 
England Christian Herald, at lenst as early as 1831. 
The editor of Zion'a Herald, says, Dec. 1 1, IMO :— 

" Mr. Kelly has frei^iienlly made philanthropic ap- 
peals to the public through the inedium of our paper. 
Judging from what we have seen and heard, he is un- 
questionably the founder of the first American settle- 
ment in the Oregon Territory ; and to his zeal and 
industry, in a great degree, are we indebted for the 
present interest felt by the religious and political, at! 
well OS by the business communiLy, in the settlement 
and colonization of that wt-stern froniior. We well 
remember that for many years Mr. Kelly spared no 
pains to excite in the miiid^ of the Christian public un 
interest that would induce tbe sending of misstouaries 
into the far west, and that he labored with a 7*al 
which knew no discouragement, and shrank from no 
sacrificet to give a new world, as it were, to commerce 
and civilization." 

The same gentleman, in on nllidavit setting forth 
certain facts, sworn to January 30, 1843, conchideR by 
Baying- "And, perhaps, to his zeal and persevering 
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iiObrts, is the religious community cbieily indebted for 
llieir missiouary cstablistmieDU io that country ." 

As early as Lhe year 1S31. Uio Molhoiiist Boatd 
of MiEsioiis had been induced by Mr. Kolly to doler- 
miac upon sending Messrs. (SpaJding and Wilson as 
missionarie? Io llie Jadjans of Oregon, but the expedi- 
tion which they proposed to accompany bavinjr been 
broken up, Ihey changed their destination, nnd went 
Io Liberia. 

An event at length occurred, wliicb caused another 
effort to be made to send llie gospel tci the Oregon 
Indians. Two natives were permitted to pass in com- 
pany witb a party of Capt. Sublclto's trappers, from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Indian agency of the late 
Major Piicher, and thence to St. Louis. Al tiiat place 
Uie celebrated Mr. Catlin learned from Ibera tltal tliey 
desired to have persons sent to reside among thorn, 
Ccir the purpose of communicating to their people the 
true knowledge of the Great Spirit. Tfa«i>e facts being 
communicated to Christian gentlemen in Missouri, and 
to others in New England, the Methodist Episcopal 
Board of Missiuns, and also the Americun Duard of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, immcdialely do- 
ternuneU upon sending suitable persons to explore 
Oregoni with a view to tlic cslablisbmcnt of missions. 

The cull for missiunarivs by the Methodist Board, 
was made in the spring of 1B33. To this call the late 
Kev. Jason Lee, and the Rev. Daniel Lee, tlien pur- 
suing llieir studies at Wilbrabam Academy, responded. 
On the 16tb October of tlie same year, an appropriflr 
lion of 83400 was made for tlielr ouIGl Tlie MeRsrs. 
Lee and two laymen. Cyru.s Shoplierd and 1'. L. Fid. 
wards, having united with CupL N. J. Wyeth's [»arty, 
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ut ludepeiidencc, proceedcil in company willi it across 
iJie great interior wilderness, and at length arrired at^ 
Vancouver, Soiitcmber 15, 1884 i from which plac^ 
oiler a brief repose, the missioDiirics proceeded up the 
Wilhamctto river, forty miles above the Falls, and 
commenced their eatablishineidMpctober 6[h, on the 
east biuik of the stream. Uei^asoD Lee nod pnrty 
■jrought cattle llirougli with them, which were the 
first owned by any American citizen west of the 
Rocky Muuntnins. 

The Uev. Samuel Parker and Dr. Marcus Whitman 
were sent by the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions in 1B35. They proceeded to- 
gether witli n company of Amcriciin trappers, as far 
as the Kooky Mountains. At this point of the journey 
it was deemed advisoble for Dr. Whitman to return 
for an additional number ofmlssionaries. Mr. Porker 
continued from the point of his sepanlion with Dr. 
Whitman, in company with the Nez Perces Indians, to 
Pott Wallawalla, and thence to Vancouver, the Wi!- 
huinette valley, etc. 

The American Uonrd having appointed Rev. H. H. 
Spalding and Mr. W. II. Gray as associnles with Dr. 
Whitman, these, together with Mrs. Whitman and 
Mrs. Spalding, proceeded to the Rocky Mountains, 
with ,1 party of American fur traders, and tlieuco to 
Vancouver, with a party of the Hudson Bay Company, 
where they arrived in the aiilumn of Z^*30, bringing 
with thorn a small band of cows, A small wagon 
Wan brouglit as far as Port Boiss6e, where they were 
induced to leave it, upon the representation of persons 
nci]uutnlcd with the dif)i<:ijltics of the subsequent part 
of their route. Mrs. Whitman and Mrs. Spalding 
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were the iirst wlule females that crossed the Rocky 
Mountaius. 

In I8S7 Dr. Whitman ci^lablisheil the misaion station 
at Waitktpu, about tweDty or twenlj-fire miles east 
of Fort Wallawalla. Rev. Mr. Spalding established 
one about one hundred niid twenty-five miles north- 
oast of Wailawoila, ou the Cooacootske river. To this 
slatioQ he gave the name of Lapwai (Cloar-wator). 
Mr. Gray remained in Oregon until the spring of 1837, 
when he returned to ihe United Stales. 

Subsequently other missionaries were scot by th« 
American Board. A station was established, called 
Chimikane. some ten or t%rclve miles north of the 
Spokane river, under the direction of Messrs. Eels 
and Walker. 

The emigrants (in contradistinction to missionaries) 
of 1843 were the first who proceeded west of Fori 
Hall wiih wagons. A portion of those left their 
wagons and animals at Wallawalla, while other suc- 
ceeded in taking tlieirs as far as the Dalles of the 
Columbia. A few of the emigrants wimored at Dr. 
Whilman*3 station. The main body proceeded down 
the Cohnnhia in heals fi-oni llio Dalies. This was the 
first party of immigrants who came iitb llio country 
for the purpose of becoming cultivators of ttie soil. 

I might proceed to present the history of the immi- 
gration oLcacJi subsequent year, hut this would enlarge 
my work without a corresponding practical bcncfil. 
It is suilicient to say, tliai the tacts respecting iho 
character of the couulry wliicU the missionaries and 
these immigrants communicated to their friends ami 
the public, in the States, caused great numbers to lurr 
iJieir eyes to Ihe interejiting, beaaiiful, yet clisla/ 
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country of Oregon. The emigration of each subse- 
quent year has gradually increased, up to the time of 
my sailing for the United States, when the immigra- 
tion of 1847 amounted to not less than 4000. The 
total white population of Oregon now amounts to 
12,000. 



CHAPTER 11 

BUnORT or TBB PROVIBIOMJU. OOV EXKU E.VT Of Olin»>M. 

WITH a litlo to Oi-egon, the gouenimeni of the 
Uuited States became involved in a protracted 
and intricate diplomatic controversy with the govern- 
ment of Great Britain respecting it. Through liow 
many years of doubtful negotiation the correspondence 
proceeded, mid how often the two nations were believed 
lo be upon the eve of a rupture, are now subjects which 
have become a part of the history of both countries. 
At length, while the honorable the Secretary of State 
wag laboriously engaged with his pen in a m&slerly 
vindication of our title lo Oregon, the hardy and cnter- 
priaing emigrant, unaccustomed to the forms and dis- 
tinctions of diplomacy, and the laws and usages of 
nations relating to such questions, resolved upon term- 
inating the dispute in his own way, and according to 
his own views of right and wrong, by means of his 
rifle, ax, and oi-goad. It may not become me lo 
express even an opinion as lo the extent of the influence 
which was thus exerted upon the negotiations which 
finally resulted in the setilemenl of ihc controversy by 
the ei^tabtishmeut of the Oregon Treaty, iiigned at 
Washington, June 15, 1846. and ratified at London, 
July L7.of the same year. It is, however, certain that 
during the pendency of the negotialion.-) our citizens 
were forming prosperous settlements in tlie rich and 
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beautiful valley of the Wilhamct(«, aDd vere thus 
giving atrength lo our litle resting upon occupancy. 
Whatever may havo been iho strength of tlie American 
title resting upon discovery, exploration, cession, and 
contiguity, an actual possession of ihe country by an 
Rgriculturni people was wanting to render thai title 
clear and indisputriblD. Nothing was complete without 
tiuBt and this the immigrants into Oregon gave to the 
nation, ^vilh a 6rra reliance upon its sense of justice, for 
such liberiil grants of land as would, ia part at least, 
remunerate them for their pecuniary sacrifices and 
exhausting toil in performing the journey. In ex- 
changing their former places of residence fur a habita- 
tion in the wilderness between three and four thousand 
mlies distant from the capital of that country, to which 
they were still atlached by the ties of duty, not less 
than those of admiration, kindred, and affection, they 
not only proposed to improve their condition by pro- 
Tiding homes for themselves and for their ofispring, 
but they believed that ihcy would thus assist in bring- 
ing to an honorable and satisfactory termination a 
protracted and harassing dispute. And if, impressed 
witli the solemn convietion ttmt territorial disputes 
have at ail times been found a fertile source of national 
hostility, and that most of the wars that have desolated 
the earth, have thus originated, they have in any degree 
been instrumental in averting strife between two great 
nations, the language, laws, and commercial interests 
of which should unite in a lasting peace, they believed 
that they ought not to be made to feel that even their 
most pressing wants were neglected or forgotten. 

The emigrants also flattered themselvos that in 
forming settlements upon the distant shores of the 
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Pacific, they would be made tbo honored iQstromeiKs, 
in th« hands of th« Great Ruler of nations, for estab- 
lishing the iDEtllutions of Christianity, civilization, and 
liberty, in 

■*lha continnotH woods, 
WberD roHa tho Orojon, uid bears do sound 
- Ssva his owD duhings." 

Without intending to expatriale tbemsfllves from ibe 
country, or to renounce ibetr cldzcnahip in the land of 
tlicir nativity for a home in Oregon, they cheerfully 
exposed themselves in small parties to the dangers and 
perils of a long and exhausting journey of many months, 
through hostile Indian tribes, and over arid deserts and 
bleak mountains. Having arrived at ibo end of their 
journey, with their little fortunes wrecked by the diffi- 
culties of llie way, and with their bodies broken down 
by the fatigues of their long conthiued travel, they were 
at OQce exposed, not oniy to the hardships and privations 
incident to the settlement of all new couulries, but to 
t)K>9c which are peculiar to their isolated condition; 
cut off as they were from the EOciety and sympathies 
of civilized life, far distant from the inhabited borders 
of their native land, between which and ihcm there 
was a vast region traversed by roving tribes'of Indians^ 
whose hands are against every man, and whose preda- 
tory habits are the source of continued annoyance and 
danger. 

The thievish propensities of the savages of the coun- 
try, also, in which the emigrants settled, were likewise 
a cause of unceasing irritation and disquietude, and 
eepecially so, since they were without an arm of the 
national defense to protect them, and without the wea- 
pons and ammunition necessary to enable them to 
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protect llicmsctvcs. In Ihcir immcdiato vicinity, too, 
were the subjects of & princess, claiming the right to 
exercise a sovcreiga jurisdiction over the country, and 
possessing the power tr> crush the rising colony in its 
infancyj either by the force of arms, or by refusing to 
sell to them the supplies necessary to iheir existence. 
If political considerations prevented the former, and 
benevolence and good will a resort to the latter ex- 
pedient, the immigrants, nevertheless, felt that they were 
in Ihe power of a people whose intereals were inimical 
to their own. 

In addition to these embarrassing and untoward cir- 
cumstsQces, while the subjects of the British empire 
wore covered by the protecting »gis of its laws, the 
American immigrants, although from year to year they 
hoped To see the paternal care of their government ex- 
tended over them, were from lime to time doomed to 
bitlcr disappointment, and to realize that tliey were 
without juat and equitable laws to govern them, and to 
feel that they occupied the extraordinary and in every 
way anomaloua position of a people who, without hav- 
ing either renounced their country, or been renounced 
by it, were, nevertheless, -without one- 

We love to dwell, with something mere than even 
classic reverence, upon the story of our pilgrim fathers, 
who, landing upon the bleak coast of New England, 
established a state, without a king, more lasting than 
the rock upon which they disembarked. The heart of 
the patriot, loo, swells with emotions of a just and 
honorable pride, and with gratitude to a watchful und 
guiding Providence, as he reads the history of the 
colonization of Jamestown, and observes so many 
instances of self-sacrifice, and of hardships and priva^ 
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uons, borqo with & high degree of the tnost herok 
fortitude. But I iriisi thai 1 may be permitted to 
express the opinfbn. iJial all hiKlor}', both ancieot and 
modern, miiy be challenged to furnish an instance of 
colonization so replete with tiifHcullics met and OTcr- 
come, so fraught with circumslanceaofdiscourngcmcnls 
sustained and submitted to, as those which character- 
ized the settlement of the benuUful and fertile valley of 
the Wilhnmette. Distant from the land of their nalivitj', 
HUrronnrfpd by restless tribes of Indians, who clamor- 
ously and insolently demanded of the immigrnnts pay for 
lands which the immigrants had neither the meuns nor 
the right to purchase; still ardently desiring to have 
their names and their destiny connected with that of 
■ the republic ; and yet, often pierced to the heart by tlic 
thought, which would Bometimes, unbidden, ohtrnde 
iteelf upon the mind, thai they were the victim* " Iheir 
country's neglect and unjustice; and si.lleriDg all tlie 
ineonveniences and embarrassments which are ncces- 
sariiy felt by a resident and civilized community with* 
out a system of laws for the consorvaljoii of peace and 
order, ihpy were at length compelled to organize and 
put in operation a provisional Conn of government. 

In performing ttiis arduous and diilicult labor, so ncc* 
cssary to the removal of a aui-ponsc that rendered the 
people discontented and uiihappy, and of an uncertainty 
that dificouiraged their eflbrts, and Jepressed their ener- 
gies, they had to meet and remove obstacles to the 
administration of a temporary system of government, 
which ar« unknown in establishing one of a permanent 
form; yet, fully impressed with the solemn conviction 
that it was better to unite the sinews of govenintcnt in 
the hands of even a. single despot and tyrant, than to 
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encounlci' (ho anarchy and confusion of a tnullitude 
without Inw, they nddressed Ihcmselvcj to the tflsfc, 
difficult as it was, feeling that they mailed the respect- , 
ful consideration of tliu government of tJie country.and 
that at leaat tbey would do longer be wajiting in duty 
to themselves. 

The first effort which was made with a view to the 
organization of a civil govemmeDt in Oregon was made 
at Champoeg. which at that time was the seat of the 
principal settlement in the Wilhamelto valley. This 
wns on the 7th of February, 1841, when, as the record 
shows, "a meeting ot" some of the inhiibitants was held" 
"for the purpose of consulting upon the steps necessary 
to be taken for the formation of lawR. and the election 
of officers to execute the same." The laie Rev. Jason 
Lee, at that time the Superiuiendertt of the Melhodisl 
mission among the Indians of Oregon, was called to the 
chair. He advised the selection of a committee for the 
purpose of draughting "a constitution and code of laws 
for the government of the settlements south of the Co- 
lumbia river." 

■The names of persons regarded by the meeting oa 
suitable were recommended to die people at large for 
governor, and for nil other necessary otiicers. A reso- 
lution was also passed '* that all settlers north of the 
Colombia river, not connerffcd with the Hudson Bay 
Company, be admitted to the protection of our laws, 
on making application to that ciTect." On the 18lh of 
(be same month, persons were elected to fill the various 
offices, and they were instructed "to act according to 
the laws of IVew York," until other laws were adopted. 
They did not, however, enter upon the discharge of 
their duties. At a meeting, held on the let of July, of 
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!ie same year, the commiltee which had been appoialed, 
Lt the meeting of February Ttli, to draught a ronslitu- 
lign and laws, were iiislrueted to confer with Captain 
WilkcH, U. S. N., and John McLaughlin, £.«}. Alter 
this conference it was decided by a majority to be in- 
expedient, at that time, to proceed with the cootem* 
plated orgacization, and that the mor&l sense of right 
and wroQg. by which tlie people iutd up to that time 
been held together aa a community, was sufficient 
The real cause, however, of this diversity of expression 
did not, perhaps, arise so much from the ounviction 
that a civil government was unnecessary, as from a 
sense of an iuability to pay the officers a just compensa- 
tion. The people were few in number, greatly reduced 
io their pecuniary circumstances, occupying portions 
>f the country remote from each other; engaged in 

(^Jelling forests, cultivating fields, and in other ways 
giving their utmost attention to supplying the pressing 
wants of themselves and their families. They were, 
too, without either books (excepting one copy of the 
Iowa Statutes), to which to refer for assistance in 
framing their laws, or a press upon which to print 
them when framed. 

The difficulties and inconveniences incident to the 
peculiar condition of the colonists being more sensibly 
felt, and all lealizing. at length, that something more 
efficient than a moral sense was requisite to the sup- 
pression of wrong, and tlie maintenance of right, a 
meeting of the citizens was held on the first Monday 
>r March, 1843, to consider "the propriety of taJtiog 

'some nieaaiires for the civil and military protection of 
the colony," and for the purpose of taking " into con- 
sideration" "measures for the protection" of the herds 
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lAgainst wolves nod panthers. At this meeting ciril 

and military oSiccrs were elected, tlie latter beiug 
iaslrucled to tbrm ono or more compuDies of mounted 
riSomcn. A legislative commiltcc, consisting of nine 
persons, was also appointed to draugtii n constitution 
and cod© of laws, witli instruclions to report at 
Ctiiunpoeg on the 5th of July. This committee 
having finished the task assigned to it, reported a con- 
stitution establishing a provisional govenimenl, witli 
triumvirate executive, styled " The Executive Com- 
mittee." 

The laws reported by this committee, although sub- 
aoquently amended, prove that while they were not 
faultless, yet thut the " legislative committee" had not 
proceeded rashly in laying the foundation of the eirii 
superstructure. The great and only very material 
error committed was in the peculiar form given to the 
Executive. 

The deliberations of the committee seem to have 
been characterized by dignity, moderation, and a re- 
spectful deference to each other's opinions. TheJr 
previous habits had not fitted them for debate ; they 
received no compensation, and (he condition of their 
domestic interests made it necessary for them to hasten 
away from the log-cabin, in which they legislated, and 
to return to ijieir respective farms. Receiving no per 
diem allowance for their serrices, and the community 
which they represented being small, and possessing 
but little political consideration, neither lucre nor glory 
allured to office; and they were, therefore, not under 
the influence of the seductions of either interest or 
ambition, prompting them to consumo time in mailing 
speeches for eflcct upon a constituency that felt itself 
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obliged to men of integrity and capacity, wbo would 
accept of office. It is not wonderful, therefore, that 
"the legislative commiltee" addressed itself to its labor 
with enei-gy and ia good faith. 

The followmg extract from the laws passed at that 
nessioti will show the method proposed for defraying 
the expense of anstaining the Provisional Government 
duripg the fiscal year commencing July 5, 1843, and 
ending June 18, 1844: — "That subscription papers, sj 
follows, be put in circulation, to collect liindfi for defray- 
ing ihe expenses of this governmcnl. 

"We, the undersigned, hereby pledge ourselves to 
pay annually to the trensurer of Oregon Territory the 
sum affixed to our respective names, for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses of government : Pr-ovided, That 
in all cases, ench individual subscriber may at any time 
Trilhdraw his nnme from the said subecriplion, upon 
paying up oil arrearages, and Qotifyiog tlie ti-casurer 
of the colony of such desire to withdraw." 

The large immigration ihnt came into the country ir. 
the autumn of 1843 assisted in elfecting nltcrations in 
the face of the country, and in subsequent legislation. 
The organic law was regnrded as being in some r6* 
specls defective, and the land law was objectionable in 
8ome of its provisions. 

In May. 1 8^4, the people elected a second *• executive 
committee," and a second " legislative committee." 
Peter G. Stewart, Osborn Riwsell, and W. J. Bailey, 
men of integrity and worth, wera elected executive 
comniillee. Peter H. Burnett, David Hill, M. M. 
McCarver, M, Gilmore, A. L. Lovejoy, Robert Newetl, 
Daniel Waldo, and T. D. Keizer, all patriotic and in- 
telligent, constituted the legislative committee. About 
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that lime t^o public records began to assume a con* 
nected form. 

On Ui6 18th of June, ISH, the legislative committee 
having assembled at the Falls of the Wilhamette, itnd 
received the first message of the executive committee, 
proceeded to reconstruct the governmept. The execu- 
tive power was united In a single hand, the legislative 
powers were regulated and defined, a judiciary system 
vi&s established, and an act was passed, the object of 
which was to create a reveaue which should be equal 
to the wants of an economical administration of Uie 
government. 

The Drgaaic law thus passed by the legislative com- 
mittee was adopted by the people, and is the present 
basis of the municipal regulations of the people of 
Oregon. 

The second legialatjve committee having re-orgaa- 
ized the government, and performed much labor during 
a session of nine days, adjourned, June 30th. 

The legislative committee again nssembled at Oregon 
City, December lOih, and continued in session eight 
days. Much important business was transacted. It 
may not be improper to state, in this connection, that 
a few persons, respectable for their character and influ- 
ence in Oregon, discussed, about ihia time, the question 
of the expediency and necessity of an independent, 
instead of a provisional government. It was said, that 
the geographical position of the country, being such as 
to place it at so great a distance from the seat of the 
metropolitan government as to make it almost impossi- 
ble to present the wants and wishes of the people, ren- 
dered it not only expedient, hut necessary. The real 
cause, however, for this niovemeul, was the discontent 
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and even resentment felt in conse<]aence of their secm- 
ing to have been left without protection, and in a slaie 
indicating abandon inent by their country. They could 
not realize the diSiculties with which the negutiations 
upon the subject of the title were beset, and hence 
they were not in a condition to appreciate the motives 
of the General GovernmeDl for the delay; but hiippily 
for them, and die people of Oregou, the proposition 
was not favorably received. Tiio people very gener- 
ally looked forwurd with honest pride nnd bope to the 
time when the flag of their country would ngnin wave 
above them, a visible sign thai they had not been for- 
gotten in tlieir distant homes. 

In the spring of 1845, his Excellency George Aber- 
ncthy was elected the first Governor of Oregon. 

The appearance, upon the Columbia, of the United 
States schooner Shark, in 184G, cheered the hearts of 
our citizens in (hat distant territory; and upon the stars 
and stripes being displayed, they were greeted by the 
spontaneous shouta of a people, whose minds were 
filled with a thousand glorious memories, which clus- 
tered about the emblem of their country's nationahty. 
An ensign nnd union-jack being among the few articles 
preserved from the unfortunate wreck of that vessel, 
these were, with peculiar appropriateness, presented to 
the Provisional Government of Oregon, through his 
Excellency George Abemethy, by Lieut Niel M. How- 
ison, the late commander of the Shark. This was em- 
phatically the 5r3t flag of the United Slates that waved 
over the undisputed and purely American territory of 
Oregon; for it was about the 22d of February, 1847, 
that a confirmation of the news of the Oregon treaty 
was received. Powder sulGcient for a national salute 
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Iiaving with great diillcuity bee'ii procured, the fteg 
of our country was flung lo the hreene on the annivei^ 
eary of the birtliday of VVasliington. nnd at mid-day 
a national salute was fired from an old rusty and dt»- 
mounted guu which had been given to us by a mer- 
chantman. 

Every reasonable obstruction to the extension of the 
laws and jurisdiction of the United Slates over Oregon, 
arising out of the pendency of negotiations upon the 
title, having been removed by the Oregon treaty, our 
citizens expected, and tliey had a right to expect, that 
they would no longer be pcrmilled to occupy their 
anomalous and extraordinary position. They could 
not beheve that any local causes would be permitted to 
operate so as to prevent them from receiving that pro- 
tection which wa? not a favor to be gratiled, but a right, 
which was not the less a right because of the circum- 
stance of that weakness which has rendered it neces- 
sary for tliem to beset Congress again and again with 
memorials. It was with grief and astonishment, there- 
fore, that the people were informed by the immigrants 
who arrived in September, 184:7, that it had adjourned, 
without having done any thing to relieve them from 
ibcir peculiarly embaraEsing and — uonEidered wth ref- 
erence to the Indians^^ven dangerous position. I refer 
to it as a peculiarly embarassing position, heeauBe the 
Provisional Government, having a right to eiipcct that 
the jurisdiction and laws of the Uniled States would be 
extended over Oregon, could not legislate efHcientljr 
and usefully, so long as It was beheved that a few brief 
months would bring in a new government, and perhaps 
wtirely new measures and laws. A multitude of evils, 
wlucb DO one who baa sot lived in the country can 
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UDclcrstand or uppreciatc. spring out of lliis uncoiiainty. 
Hod the GenemI Govemmcni of ihe United States 
linformed the i^roviaional Govcrnnnjot of Oreg'^n. that 
, nothing would be done within the next ten years, then, 
while the people would without doubt ttave expresseil 
their profound regret, yet lliey would at leaxt have been 
relioved from that uncertainty and doubt which had 
previously so greatly paralyzed their efibris. They 
woulii immediately have commtoced a uaeful and pet^ 
maiicnt system of IvgiaJBlion ; and at the termiuaUoD 
of the ten years, Oregon would have been ready to 
enter the American conetellatlon at one of the very 
brightest stars in it. As it was, however, the intelli' 
gence was received witli the profoundest sorrow, and 
a untvorea] gloom pervaded the community, as the 
coQvictioii forced iL<wlf upon the mind, that they were 
agaiD left to the gerioiis inconreniencea arising out of 
their extraordinary position, and to the perilous cir- 
cumstances in which they were involved, by being 
without arm« and ammunitiou, in the midst of savages 
clauiorously deraacdiog pay for their lands, and not 
unfrequontly committing the most serious injuries, by 
seizing properly and by taking life, in consequence of 
the people having neither the ability nor the right to 
buy. 

A number q^Jndividuals from dilTerent portions of 
the WiUmmette valley at length met in Yamhill county, 
when a committee waa appointed to draught a memo- 
rial praying for the passage of u law establishing a 
territorial government in Oregon. That meraorial 
wasj addressed to the Hon. Thomas H. Benton, and 
placed in the letter-bag of the bark Whiloo, then in 
the Wilhamelte, and about to sail. About this time, it 
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was propoeed to elect a delegate to Congross. This 
woe at length decided to be impracticable, because:— 
1. Wo had no law authorizing sucli an election; 3. 
Because, if we had, there was not then time lo give the 
notice, and do it before ihe uuly vessel would Mil ihnt 
could convey die delegate to the United Slates; 3. 
Because Congress not liaving passed u taw ostablisliing 
a terriloria! government, there wns no law of tlio 
United States under whjch a delegate could domaod 
to be leceived ; and 4. It was not deemed expedient 
to elect a delegate with the eitpectatjon that a seat 
in the House of Representatives would be yielded to 
him from courtesy, and from the necessity of the 
case. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, the question was 
ac^emnly asked — Can nothing be done? It was said 
to me, that my pf>sition as Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the Territory would probably cuuse Congress to 
confide in my I'epresentations and statements, and T was 
therefore urged to proceed immediately to the eeat of 
the metropolitan government, and to rely upon the 
mogaanimity and sense of justice of Congress for a 
compensation, in some manner, for n^y time, nnd the 
money which I might expend in the discharge of ihe 
duties imposed upon me, hy entering upon the mission. 
I need not say that there ^vas not a dollor in the treas- 
ury to meet these expenses. Having received a letter 
from the Governor of Oregon to the President of the 
United States, stating the nature and objects of the 
mission, and, for reasons already mentioned, written 
not as an oflicial but as a private letter, I proceeded 
without delay to make toy preparations lo embark im- 
mediately on board the bark Whiton, for tlie purpose 
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of proceeding, with as much dispatch ns possible, to ihe 
seal of goveroment Ql Washingloo. 

I believed lliat, when Congresn were miide ftcqiiainlcd 
with the eiDbnrrnssiiig circumstances in which their 
feiluw citizens of Oregon wei« situated, although they 
had Hone nothing for them up to tills time, yet the 
Government would not, nay it could not, be guilty of 
the moDBtrous injustice of permitting an omission to 
exleod to them ihci prolcctibn of the laws of their 
aalire country lo mark another year. Congress had 
hitherto permitted thia unhappy omission, because of the 
impossibility of iheir knowing the real condition and 
wants of their brethren in that distant land, and be- 
cause of slavery becoming an element of the question, 
as lo whether the General Government would prijceed 
at once to the discharge of ils most solemn duty, lo 
throw over all ils citizens the legis of its laws. 

I was also encouraged to hope for prompt and effi* 
cicnt action upon this subject, from a consideration of 
the additional fact that the Oregon treaty had removed 
every obsincle which could be referred to as a reason 
for not granting to the colonists of Oregon the protec- 
tion of the laws of their country, and the means of 
defense against the lodlan tribes. I believed that it 
would ill comport with the character of a great nation 
to urge, tliat protection could not be afforded to a people 
whose duty and alleginnce had been tested by almost 
every variety of circumstance. I could not persuade 
myself that it would be said, that because the people 
of Oregon had done well in eatablishing a government, 
in the administration of which iuternal order had been 
maintained to an extent equal to that of any state of 
the Union, that therefore they might be neglected, and 
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exposed to the brutal outrages of ruthless savages, upon 
thoii- borders and in llieir midst. This would have 
been making their well-doing a misfortune, by willi- 
hotding their rigtits. Thu coiitiuued expectuiiou llmt 
their government would bo supcrsndvd. i^rcrcntcd them 
from doing for themselves what their exigencies de- 
muoded, and that -which Ihey might otlicrwiiie have 
done. They were, therefore, weary of a quasi inde- 
pendence, and would have rejoiced to have yielded it 
up for something thai might not be changed by the 
arrival of the next vessel that entered the mouth of Ilie 
Coliimbja. 

Had the people of Oregon and the subjects of hor 
Britannic Majesty who reside in the Territory, by 
cherishing for each other a feeling of hostility and 
rancorous enmity, become embroiled in an unnaturiil 
strife, instead of cultivating a spirit of benevolence, 
friendship, and good will, honorable alike to lioth, the 
jurisdiction and laws of the United States would have 
been extended over that distant territory. This would 
have been done, also, if the country, instead of now 
presenting an exampio of industry and (if the depreda- 
tions of the Indians be excepted) tranquillity, unpar- 
alteted in the history of new colonies, had exhibited a 
scene of anarchy, confuaion. and bloodshed, unworthy 
of their origin and of the destiny of the country of their 
adoption. But how much better is it to extend the laws 
over a people already in the enjoyment of many of the 
blessing* of a peaceful and well ordered slate, than to 
be under the necessity of interposing authority as a 
shield to prevent them from staining their hands with 
fraternal blood. Although the people of Oregon felt 
an unconquerable desire for Belf-governraent — a desire 
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nurtured aoil educftled tinder the republican inslitutiont 
of the land of their birth — yet tlwir position wn? so 
peculiar that lliey fell ihe inxpossibility, under the cir- 
cumHtances.or making full provision fur iheir protection ; 
and they, therefore, hushanded their resources under a 
temporary government, cherishing a hoi>c which they 
believed to be reasonable, that as soon as a suitable 
opportunity presented itself, ^a law would be passed 
establishing a territorial govcrnmcni. The sctllcmeot 
of Iho boundary question flcemcd to prcHcnt that oppor- 
tunity for the fulfiUment of tlieir most ardent hopes, end 
Iho cousummalion of their most devout wishes. The 
extension of ilie laws of the United States over the 
people, was an event looked lo as promising a remedy 
(or evils growing out of the fact that there were many 
important subjects upon which the provisional legis- 
lature had not. under the circumstances, the power to 
legislnte. It was an event looked for, also, aa one that 
would give additionnl importance to the conntry.and a 
new impulse to trade and commerce ; and one which 
would satisfy the n^ind upon the subject of a grant of 
lands. 

That this anxiety was both reasonable and natural, 
would appear by adverting to the peculiarly interesting 
history of the country. For several years without any 
government except thai which reason imposes, and 
withotit a law of any kind except the law of love, the 
penalties for the violation of which were inflicfcH by 
the conscience only, the people peacefully pursued their 
occupations during six days of the weelt, and on the 
seventh quietly assembled to listen to the preaching of 
the laic Rev, Jason Lcc, or to that of aonoo of his 
fellow-laborers in the missionary field. It might be 
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said of Oregon, with peculiar iruth and propriely, "In 
those (lays there was do kiiig iu Israel, but every man 
(lid that whici) was right ia his own eyes." But time 
brought changes, nnd in these changes uriginnted the 
absolute necessity for that provisional government 
under which has grown up a prosperous and virtuous 
community^ mature in its development, notwithstanding 
the population is a mixed one. 

A variety of minor, yet imiwrtant reasons existed, 
which rendered it necessary for some one to proceed 
to the seat of governmenl, at Washington, for the pur- 
pose of making the necessary representations. Some 
of them may be mentioned : — Under the organic law 
of Oregon, and the enactments of the provisional legis- 
lature, contracts had been made, marriages had been 
entered into, divorces had been granted by the legisla- 
ture and the jwdicinl tribunals of the country ; judg- 
ments in courts of law had been rendered, and deci-ees 
in courts of chancery had been made, some of which 
had already been satisfied, while others yet remained 
unsatisfied ; and actions and suits were still pending in 
the courts. 

In order, therefore, that inextricable confusion and 
remediless wrong might not result from a change of 
goveromoat, it was necessary tlial by the act establish- 
iag a territorial government in. Oregon, provision 
should be made for ali suits, processes, and proceedings, 
civil and criminal, at law and in equity, and all indict- 
ments and informations which might be pending and 
undetermined in the courts eslatjlished by the Provis- 
ional GovernmeDt of Oregon, within the limits of said 
Territory when the said act should lake efiect^ being 
transferred to be heard, tried, prosecuted, and deler- 
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•mined in ihe district courts lo be thereby established, 
which might include the counties where any such 
proceediugs might be pending ; »nd for all conlracte, 
bonds, recogiiizances, and obligations of every kind 
whatsoever, valid under the existing laws witfaio the 
timiis of the Territorv, being in like muniiur valid under 
the act which might he passod to establish a territorial 
government in Oregon ; and for ati crimes and mis- 
len>eanors against ihc laws in force within said limits 
'being prosecuted, tried, nnd punislied in the courts 
which might be established by said a.ct ; and for all- 
penallies, forfeitures, actions, and causes of action, being 
recovered under said act, in like manner as they would 
have been under the laws in force within the jimitit of 
said Territory at the time tlie said act should go into 
operation. 

It was also necessary that all justices of the peace, 
constables, sherifTs, nnd all other judicial nnd ministerial 
ofliciirsi who should be in office within the limits of the 
Territory when the said act should take eflect, be 
authorized and required lo continue to exercise and 
perform the duties of their respective ofBces, as officers 
of the Territory of Oregon, until they or othertf should 
be duly appointed and qualified to fill thuir places in 
the manner therein directed, or until their offices should 
be abolished. 

It was likewise necessary, in the net which Con- 
gress might pass, to establish a territorial govem- 
mcnt in Oregon, to declare (hat ihc existing laws in 
force in the Territory, onder the authority of the Hro- 
[Vislonal Government established by the people, should 
l^coDtiaue to be valid and operative therein, so far as ihe 
hiame were not Lncoinpatible with the princijrfes and 
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proiisjoss of the said act, and unti) ihe end of the firsf 
session of the legislative assembly of said Territory; 
and thai the lawa of the United Stales might be thereby 
extended over, and declared to bo in force in snid 
Teiritory, so far as the same or any provision thereof 
might be applicable. 

The immediate extinguishment of the Indian title 
was also a subject to which i^ was regarded as 
being important to call the attention of the General 
Govern menl. 

AnolJier subject of vital importance to the people 
was the procurement of the passage of an act making 
proviMon for llie immigrants obtaining liberal grants 
of land in said Temlory, ujK>n condition of their con- 
tinuing to reside therein during five years consecutively 
from the passage of ihe snid act This condition was 
neeesgary to prevent lands from passing into the hands 
of men who had no inienliori of reinaiiting permanently 
in the country. Tlie inhabitants then in the country 
believed that ihey had some claim to a confirmation of 
the title to the homes which they had made, based upon 
the promises implied in repeated legislation ; in llie fact 
that they had overcome many of the difficulties of the 
journey to Oregon ; and by their settlements had intro- 
duced agriculture and civilization upon our shores on 
the Pacific, and by doing so had given to the nation an 
actual occupancy, which was the only circumslanca 
wanting to make the title to the counti-y clear and 
unquestionable. 

The people of Oregon believed that they had a 
claim to land, derived fr»m the provisions of Iheir 
organic law, also. It should be remembered that they 
found themselves without government of any kind, 
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and ihnt Uicy wore Ihrown back upon the originaJ 
elemeutg of sociely. Thus siluated, tliey organized a 
civil govcruineul, put it iu operalion. and continuetl to 
maintain il. They liiul ucquiri:d rights lUKlur the third 
nrticic of tho orgnnic law, which il was important to 
Ihcm that Congrewa should recognize, in their principle 
at Iccist. 

So. likewise, it was deemed importaDt to oblain, if 
pos9ibIe. a grant of the sixteenth and thirty-sixth oec- 
tiont! of each township, for educntional 'purposes ; and 
also one entire township on the north sitie of the Co- 
lumbia, and one on the south eide of the same rirer, 
being so located, under the authority of the territorial 
legislature, as not to interfere with the rights of actual 
Inwful clnimnnts. 

In a government like ours, reating upon the suf&agefl 
of the great body of the people, who not only in sem- 
blance, but in reality, have the care of their political 
institutions, the gcncrnl diffusion of knowle<ige is 
noccssary, in order that they may exercise Ilieir righto 
in a manner the moat cunducive to the prosperity of 
the nation, the preservation of lis laws, and the purity 
of its legislative and judicial tribunals. The education 
and mental training of tho youth of the country is ab- 
solutely necessary, to r)iiaUfy them for the care of our 
political institutions, and that tliey may possess the 
nbility to exercise the powers of government in a 
manner the most conducive to the preservation of 
their civil and religious hbcrty. All history shows 
that where the people havo not been educated, they 
have always been ttie dupes of political demagogues, 
who were scliish rather than sagacious, and who 
learned to ruin by hollow pretenses end professioos of 
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pairioUsin. BcUeving that the generous and eanoblmg 
sentiineitls, to which his own breast is a stranger, are 
a worthless and wicked pretense in others, he jusliGes 
himself in caressing the deluded and uneduciLled pooploi 
he loeans to scourge as soon as they transfer their 
power to hint. 

If an uneducated people do not fall into the hands of 
demagogues, yet they are sure, in time, to become the 
victims of the rapacity, avarice, and a thirst for powei" 
of another class, who are even yet more dangerous, 
because they worship cunmug, betray witli a kiss, 
counterfeit wisdom, and so adroitly work upon the 
weakness, ignorance, and prejudices of their victims, 
that they at length obtain place, as slimy reptiles are 
sometimes known, by a slow and laborious process, to 
arrive at the tops of pyramids. 

But these political evils and social wrongs can be 
prevented, by training the youth of the country in 
proper studies, and by animating them with a love of 
country and of virtue, by the habitual contemplation 
of the character and example of distinguished Ameri- 
can slates^men and warriors. Enlightened and in> 
Btructed, they may set at naught the wicked designs 
of llie hypocrite, who flatters and caresses those ho 
means to sell as soon as iie discovers that they are 
sufficiently debased to pass quietly ind without resist- 
ance under the yoke of a new oppressor. But, if 
properly educated, the people will he able to sustain 
the institutions of the country, uol only against their 
own temporary excesses ; but when their rulers con- 
template wicked enterprises, and would cast down the 
ark of their country's liberty, they can, without pre- 
sumption, extend their hands to stay it 
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Added to all these, the exteadon of the revenue 
laws ; appropriations for a library, for paying the pub- 
lic debt of the Provisional Government, for facilitating 
the arrival and departure of vessels trading into the 
Columbia river, and for a good wagon road — were all 
important subjects to which it was deemed necessary 
to call the attention of the General Government 



CHAPTER in. 

SBrAHTCBE OP TBB AUTHOK PRQM ORGSOW, AM> TOTACB TD 
BAN PRANCiaCO. 

THE subjects which have been treated of at length, 
in the preceding chapter, were thought materially 
to nffect the inleresis and welfare of the people of Ore- 
gon. To them, therefore, it was the object of my 
journey, by nil reasonable and prudent means, to call 
the attention of the Genera! Government at Washing- 
ton. They arc briefly the following : — 

1. A line of stockade pests bctweeo iDdependence. 
Missonri, and Western Oregon, for the protection of 
emigrants, for facilitating th© trnnsportation of an 
overland mail, and for the eslablishnienl of new set- 
llements. 

2. Engineers, to survey and eBtabliah the best wagon 
route into Oregon. 

g. Appropriations for opening and grading a road 
across the Presidents' Range. 

4. A line of steam packets from Panama, Monterey, 
San Francisco, and the Columbia river. 

iS. Appropriations for the mouth of the Columbia 
river, for a fixed light on Cape Disappointment ; a re- 
volving light on Point Adams ; buoys ; a steam tow- 
boat. 

0. Fortification of Cape Disappointment, or Tongue 
Point, or both. 
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7. Light at New Dungcness. 

8. Grants of land to immigrants. 

9. Grants of Innci '^i' educational purposes. 

10. A geological survey of the country. 

11. Purchase of Indian title. 

13. Survey of a road to Cah'fomia, and for stockade 
posts upon it 

13. Indian agencies, or sub-agencieii, at Fort Lara- 
mie, Soda Springs, Wallawidhi, the Dallfs. the WU- 
hamette valley, Pugct Sound, und Uoguc river. 

14. A. military and naval d^pot in Oregon. 

15. A recognition of all our legislative and judicial 
acts. Examples of the necessity for Itus : — Divorces [ 
conlracts made wiili reference to the currenoy law j , 
judgmenl!) atid decrees ; judgineDts und decrees en- 
forced ; suits and actions pending. 

16. A recognition of our land titles, valid under or- 
ganic law of Oregon. 

17. An appropriation for tite payment of the public 
debt oftho Provisional Government 

18. Mail facilities in the Wiihamctle valley. 
10. Troops for protection. 

20. Immediate eiiengion of tlie jurisdiction of the 
United Stales over uh. 

21. A territorial library. 

Monday, Oct. 18, 1847. — I proceeded to Green 
point, the residence of his Excellency George .\ber- 
nethy, the Governor under iha Provisional Govera- 
menl, and received Im letter to the IVesidcnt of tlio 
United States, explaining the nature and objects of my 
journey to Washington. 1 Uien embarked with Capt. 
Rj^land Gelston, in his gig, and in a. short time my 
home viR» lost to my sight, and nothing Wiis leA to me 

VOL ]!.- 
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but its pleasant recollections. The regular plash of 
Ibe oars id the* water, as we smoothly and rnpidly 
glided dowa the beautiful Willianiette. seemed to make 
a sort of inelonclioly music, Ihut wuj tnucli m huniioDy 
-with my feelings, whicli I owa were those of sadness. 
There were iiiaDV circumstances in my position, well 
calculated to produce this stnte of mind. In taking 
leave of my wife, busy memory grouped, within the 
space uf a irtiiuile. all our miilual dangers, tuils, and 
famine, with ail Uieir accompanying incidenia by the 
way, as we journeyed into the country. Added to 
this, there had long been a very pecviliar and unhappy 
state of tilings eiiisting in Oregon, and conliuulng up to 
the lime of my departure. All felt, and freely spoke 
of the necessity for something being done for the 
purpose of procuring at Washington the adoption of 
measures of relief. We were nt (hat Ijme, as many 
believed (and the evenls of the following six weeks 
demonstrated that their opinions were correct), upon 
the eve of an Indian war. Yet, to speak a little ex* 
Irnvagartly, every man was afraid of his neighbor, 
because of an approhenaion that something would be 
done to prevent him, or his son, or his son-in-law, or 
hi« brother-in-law's son-in-law, or his eon's fatliei'-in- 
law, or some other relative or conneeiion, from ob- 
taining an office. 

There Eealty appeared, upon a superficial view of 
occurrences, to be more anxiety felt to obtain office, 
than to procure the passage of laws and the adoption 
of measures which the exigencies aod dangers of the 
country detnaadcd. One man, to present an example, 
»Ought for himself the office of Surveyor-general ; for 
bis almost beardless son llie office of District Atlor- 
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Dey ; for his son's tather-in-law tbe office of Indiao 
Agent ; and for his broihor-in-Iaw's son-in-law the 
otBce or District Judge. The son was little more 
than n beardless youth, who had contrived to obtain 
an odd vohime of Blackstone, which, after reading six 
months, quahfied him, ^s he imBgined, for writing him* 
self "Attorney and Counselor at Law, and Solicitor 
in Chancery." The brother-in-law's son-in-law had 
been an intemperate soldier in the army of tbe United 
States, in tJmc of ponce. Having cither served out 
hia lime, or deserted, I know not which, he came to 
Oregon, and obtaining another odd volume of Black- 
stone^ lie in a few weeks had no doubt of his ability to 
discharge the duties of an office upon which Sir 
Matthew Hate and Chief Justice Marshall had shed 
luster. 

] was fully conscious, therefore, that every tn&n 
whose consciousness of want of merit or capacity 
caused him to believe that I would not advocate his 
preteusiona, would probably, by letters wrilteu to 
Washington, mnk© nie the victim of his spleen and 
revenge. This in itself I did not regard; but during 
a brief period I felt depressed, when I thought that it 
might deprive me of the power to be useful at Wash- 
ingtoo, ill procuring those measures of relief demanded 
by tlw exigencies of llie country, and in whirh I felt 
a great interest. iVevcrlhcless, I was conscious that 
my motives were such as I had no reason to disguise. 
I remembered, loo, llial there were geotlemea in Ih* 
Senate and in the House (one of them had been my 
fellow-student at college), who had known me many 
years, and whose conlidence and frJendsliip 1 had lung 
enjoyed. The feeling, tlierefore, was but niomenlary". 
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and Crocket's maxim, " Be sur« you are right, ihen go 
ahead," occurring to my mind, I repeated it aioitd, and 
immediately shook off my sadness, and rapidly glided 
down the river, leaving Uiuse office-seeking gentry to 
work out their " sahstion with fear and trembting." 

In nbout two hum's and a half \vc landed at Fort- 
land, twelve miles below Oregon City. Here we were 
iovtled to remaiD for supper. The moon shining 
bright and beautiful, and casting a silvery luster upon 
ihe walcra, we again entered the gig. and wore rowed 
down to tlie bark Whiton, which had weighed anchor 
before we arrived at Portland, and was then lying 
about two and a half miles below. Mr. Waymeyer 
accompanied u^ and after introducing the subject of 
high prices in Oregon, he iufornied me that he had 
recoutly paid to Mr. Peltygrove, a merchant of Port- 
land, two and a hnlf dollars for six very plain cups 
and saucers, which could be had in the States for 
twenty-five cents;, and the same sum for six very 
ordinary and plain plates. Wheat at the time was 
worth one dolkr per bushel. 

On the afteniuoii of Saturday, October aUd. Captain 
Geliiton and myself proceeded in a gig to Coffin Uockr 
(or the purpose of examining if, as one of the very 
remarkable places of Indian sepulture in Oregon. The 
canoes ia which tlic dead hiid been deposited were 
nearly alt so much decayed that they had fallen into 
pieces. Bones were scattered all over the face of the 
rock, acd multitudes had evidently fallen down into 
the Columbia. A gentleman, who wns on board the 
bnrqiie, and who has lived with an Indian wife many 
years in the country, inronned me that tlie tribe which 
tad used that rock as a pl«eo of deposit for their dead. 
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was oQce powerful, but ihat it hod nnce become extinct, 
with the exception of one woman. He also informed 
mo that within iwcniy years, aboot eighly-fiTc per 
coat, of all the Indions upon the Columbia had perished 
from fever and ague, and that five per cent, of them 
had died with consumption ; and that, while fever and 
ague had attacked the Indians, the whites were almost 
wholly exempted. He had prcvioiwly^ while on my 
way dowo. called my attention to the site of \m old 
Indian villu^, at a place now known as Warrior's 
Pomt. He sdid Ihul a powerful chief once occupied 
that place, who levied a tribute upon all who pofisfid it, 
and held all the neighboring tribes as tributaries to him. 
Of ihig Iribu al! but six are dead, and llie chief is fed at 
a side table at Fort Vancouver. 

This mortality is attributed to the manner in which 
they treated the diifease. The sick was placed in a 
BWeat-house, where he remained until greatly weakened 
by a most profuse perspiration, when he was jtlungcd 
into the waters of llic Columbia, where he remained 
until his blood become thoroughly chilled, when he was 
taken out to die. 

. The Indians of the Columbia river arc usually Tcry 
much averse to Bpeaking, or having otheru speak, of 
their dead, after the days of Uieir mourning are past; 
and if a stranger peraisis in speaking upon the subject, 
they regard it as an offense. George, a brother of the 
Ramsay, who wna murdered in the summer of 1847, 
told an-individual who asked him to relate the circum- 
stances of the killing, that he was " fiiaa pitioh" — a 
grout fool. 

On Saturday, Oct. 30th, Mr. Edmunds, a worthy 
and enterprising man, came alongside our vessel in a 
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whale-boat, with one of the men ia the employment of 
our excellent bar-pilot, Mr. Reeves, while wo were 
anchored a short distance above Tongue Point. After 
coming on boarrf, and remaining a short lime, they left, 
and hoisted sail, although a violent gale was blowing 
at the time. We Ihonght thai tliey were acting impru- 
dently in doing so, but sa.w them at length take it in. 
lit a few minutes they were again seen to hoist iheir 
s&il. The weather being cold, and a. severe gale blow- 
ing ihe rain directly in our faces, we retired into the 
cabin. Oa Monday, November 1st, after anchoring 
below Astoria, we were inlormed that Mr. Edmunds 
drifted ashore, upon bis boat, a little before daylight 
that morning, almost chilled to death, aud had with 
great difficulty made his way to a house a short 
distance above Astoria. The boat capalzed cnrly in 
the forenoon of Saturday. He and hta companion 
succeeded in getting upon the boat, and ihey made 
every demonstration in llieiv power lo apprise us of 
their coiulilion ; and alibough the Whiton, the Cowlitz, 
and the Henry were all in sight, these unhappy men 
were not seen. The poor seaman periehed in about 
iive hours, and fell into the water. Mi*. Edmunds 
remained in the water about forty-four hours. The 
gale continued until some time in the afternoon, when 
it abated, and the weather became clear and calm, but 
cold. 

On Thursday, November ^th, Captain Gelston and 
some of the passengers, with myself, proceeded in the 
gig across Baker's Bay. and landed on a low neck of 
land, cast of Cape Bisappoinlmenl. I have no doubt 
Ihnt a canal cul across this depre)i)>ion. so as to connect 
Baker's Bay with the ocean back of the cape, would 
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admit vessels into the Columbia at all seasons, and in 
all wcitSer. Gales at each end would be necessary to 
prevent a current from the river, carrying sand into it. 
Frt>m this place we ascended to the lop of C&pe Dis- 
appointment, from which wc liad an extensive view of 
the entrance to the mouth of the river — the naked bar, 
and the breakers. We saw also the Hudson Bay Com- 
pniiy'a iarti, ihe Cowlitz, taken out to sea by the pilot, 
Mr. Reeves. We returned to our vessel ; and at noon 
Mr. Keevcs came on board and took our vessel through 
(ho new channel vnih three fathoms wnter at the most 
shallow part. Smoothy and safely we glided out of 
Baker's Bay, ih© beautiful bark behaving herself most 
nobly, except that she now and llieii plunged her bow 
down like a high spirited and restless steed that champs 
his foaming bit and throws down his head, impatient to 
bear his rider in thunder upon the plain. Iii thirty 
minutes from the time our anchor w..m "apeak" we 
were in " blue water," and shaking hands with our 
cool, inlclligent, and skillful pilot, to whom I gave 
another letter for Mrs. Thornton, we bore away to the 
westward under a stiff breeze, which made our "trim 
and stanch sea-boat" 



*> Wolk tho wnten liko a tliiuK of life. 
Ttist a««iDa to dare tlio elomenu to strife." 

About five leagues to the westward of the moutli of 
the Columbia, we spoke the bark Genet, CapL Dring, 
near one month fi-om San Francisco. She had encoun- 
tered a severe gale from the southeast; and had been 
standing off the entrance of the river eight days waiting 
for a pilot to como out. 

It would not he expected that a landsman should 
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give " saitiDg directions," iiur would n sailor, jealous OS < 
he ever is of every one, who, without beiag a practical 
seaman, ioterlcres with tlie inysteriea of his croft, give 
heed lo them, if 1 did, with no mntter what degree of 
correctness. But I may be permitted to say, that when 
the weary voyager arrives off the bar at the mouth 
of the Columbia, if he will hoist a signnl, and fire a 
gun, there will be no necessity for stnndiiig off seven 
or eight days ; for he will soon find on his deck as safe 
and skillful a pilot as ever " conned a holni'. or hove a 
lead." 

We then bore away to the west, for the purpose of 
getting out from the coast, so as to have sea-room. . 
Vessels along this coast betweeti Cape Flattery and 
the Bay of Snn Francisco, ought not lo be in less than 
seventy fathoms water. This depth clears oil out- 
standing rncks. In the night we encountered a severe 
gale ft'om the northwest. In the morning wo bore 
away to the south — the wnves rolling very high, some- 
times dashing over the ship. 

There must ever be excitement, novelty, ond inter- 
esting sensations created in the breast of the most in- 
different beholder of the wonderful works of God, as. 
displayed in the unequaled grandeur and power of ihe 
ocean-waves, which a man realizes when he finds him- 
self fairly away from terra firma ; and is borne along, 
like a feather In the air, wafted hither and thither, or 
"reeling lo and fro, like a drunken man," as the long, 
shiggish swells leave him rolling upon the deep, or the 
wildly tashed billows heave the hclploas bark, which, 
although it bears him so safely, is yet driven wildly and 
fearfully before the storm. notwitliKlaiiJiiig the greatest 
eSbrts of the most skillful seaman* who is unable to do 
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mora titau protect bb charge from being overpowered 
by the blast, or engulfed by the mountain wave. Willi 
a fair wind he, indeed, pursues his coarse to his desired 
^haven, but hia feel must ever be unstable, because the 

)tion of the ship is as c-easeless as that of the never 
slumbering deep. 

To me, this vast ocean possessed a double interest 
I realized, too, that although upon the majestic Pacific 
Ocean, I was upon tlie const of the United States, and 
Bailing only coastwise, with a voyage of mnny thou- 
sands of miles before me ; that much less than a century 
had passed since our flag was Brst unfurled on the 
shores of the Atlantic, and that it had advanced, until 
the setting sun, as he sinks in (he depths of this vast 
Mean, casts his last rap upon that bannor which now 
waves from the Atlantic to the Pacific shore. With tho 
undisputed possession of Oregon, and the cerlnin acqui- 
sition of California, the Italy of the western hemisphere, 
I saw new stars added to a constellation, the light of 
which we would fain hope is destined never to grow 
dim, until the' great catastrophe of nature shall sweep 
Buns from their systems, and stars from their orbits. 
But who shall pretend to look into the great and glori- 
ous, yctl trust peaceful future of the Araerican Union? 
or who portray its destiny? 

Ailhuugh the good ship Whiton continued to rear 
and pitch, roll and tumble, like a wild bison of the 
prairie, or u fresh caugh'. mule in its eflorls to divest 
il.sclf of a "first pack," yet 1 was not so sea-sick as to 
be confined to my berth, or even to the cabin, but I 
stood quietly upon the deck, holding on by a rope, while 
I reveled in the beauty of the ceaseless combing and 
dashing of the waves, till the glorious orb of day set 
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in the spadtling waters, and the body, fatigued with tho 
exciting emotions of the tnind, sought its wonted repose. 
1 fctired to my room, mid after asking the Messing of 
God upon my wife in my absence, and commending' 
inyscif to his protection through the night, slumbered 
peacefully onJ pleasantly upon the deep, notwithstand- 
iDg the ceaseless rattling of the watei's, as if in my 
very ears ; for so perfectly does tlie plank convey the 
sound, that the drought frequently recurred — 

'■ Thsr* U naught but a planlt 'iwooti liffl and n gmvc, 
Durk, Oocp, Diiti alill. 'nomh thn bright epuikling wovn." 

On the morning of Wednesday, November 10, after 
a rough though quick passage of si:t days from the 
Columbia river, we arrived off the Pimta de los Reyes, 
and stood in for the entraoce of San Francisco, passing 
between the Punta Heyes, and the Httle islands to the 
westward known as the Farralones de San Francisco. 
These islets start up abruptly from the sea, and at a 
diatance present the nppearance of a ship under full 
sail. A few years ago, they were a favorite haunt of 
the fur seal, and were resorted to by the Russians, who 
were during many years settled at Bodigo, a little 
north of Punta Reyes, for the skins, of which they 
annually took a considerable number. Fur seal and 
otter are still found tliere but in numbers greatly di- 
minished. 

The Punta de los Reyes, or Kings' Point, is a bold 
and majestic promontory, stretching to the weat-norlh- 
wesl, tliirty miles from the entrance of the Bay of San 
Francisco. High, precipitous cliffs of red sandstone 
and granite face the aea- These cliffs are varied by 
deep ravloes covered with verdure, and terminate at 
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tlie sea line with short while sand beaches. A high 
tuble land divides it in the center, while the tall hinck 
peak of the I'icacha Prieto, the base of which rests 
upon the western edge of the waters of San Francisco, 
towei-s up 280O feet. Upon the sides of this peak, 
grow some of ihose immense redwood or Palo Colo- 
rado trees, some of which measure from fifteen to nine- 
teen feet in diameter. These Irees, whether seen singly 
or in clusters, m-o beautiful objects. They have bui 
few hmbs, aj!d Ihose are near the tap, and pRjjei;t at 
right angles to'tlie trunk. When felled, they are split 
into pieces suilicicnlly small to admit of their being 
put upon the mill cradle. The himbcr made from these 
trees is very durable, and is suitable for building pur* 
poses, except flooring, for which it is too sufL It is 
more durable than any known pine. 

Crossing the bar of San Francisco, with a stifTbreeze 
and fair tide, our barque was rapidly approaching the 
beautiful and romanticcntrance to the bay within. On 
the right of this enlrance, stands perched upon a liigh 
clIfT, ihc old Spanish fort wliii:h guarded the entrance 
during the days of the Spanish Dons in this region. 
Properly speaking, it was but a battery built of sun- 
dried bricks, funning an irregular wall eight feet high. 
Some tliirly embrasures were at one time filled with long 
brass nines and twelves, and eighteen- pounders of Iron. 
The position of this battery is commanded by hills a 
short distance in its rear ; and to construct ellecUve 
fortifications on either side, so as fully to command the 
enlrance. will require extensive and expensive works. 
LieuL Warner of the Corps of Topographical Engi- 
neers, had completed, some time before my arrival, a 
miiitery survey of this line entrance. 
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It has become the habit of travelers to spciik and 
write or tlio cntrniKx of Siin Francisco Bay, as being 
in defensibility only inferior to Uibraltar ; but a single 
glance at a slcetch, much more an examination by the 
veriest tyro in fortification, vriU &t once show that any 
thing which science, skill, and money can do for Uie 
entrance to San Francisco Bay, can never make it 
what Gibraltar is. 

On passing the battery, tlie Presidio of Snn Francisco 
de Asais appears in view, about one miio inside. This 
post was the headquarters of the Spani^ in this quarter. 
Afterward it became a Meitican gaiTison, and so con- 
tinued as long aa they had any force ia the country. 
When taken possession of by the 0. S. naval forces, 
it was commanded by an old corporal, Joaquin Peno, 
who also composed the entire rank and file of the 
gorrison. 

Corporal Joaquin Pena had been at his post during 
nineteen years oonseculively, and hod received as an 
acknowledgment of his services, a grant of one leaguu 
of land near the PrcBidia. His very extensive and 
productive estates, however, might as well have been 
in the moon, for the tract was covered with brush, waj 
destitute of water and necessary limber, and therotbro 
it yielded him nothing. Believing, with many others, 
that the advent of the American flag would inure to bis 
own benefit, he petitioned the first American Alcalde 
of San Francisco, Lieut. \V. A. Bartleit. U. S. N., for 
a pension from Uie American government, for the faith- 
fulness with which he had continued at his post; and 
added that he had long been promised one by llie 
Mexican authorities. The whitened locks and deeply 
furrowpd face of the nj;ed Mexii^an could not fail of 
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securing respect, and of exciting sympathy ; and 
although the American officers were ready to bny his 
chickens, milk, and eggs at four times their prices at 
home, they couM give him no hope of obtaining a 
pension from our government for services rendered to 
nnolher. 

The Presidio, at the time of my sojourn in California, 
was gftrrisoncd by two companies of the seventh regi- 
ment of New York Volunteers, under the command 
of Major Hardio, lale of West Point. It was pleasing 
to «ec the star-spangled banner waving over the lile- 
roofed barracks, and to mark the glistening of Ihe 
musket of the sentinel, as he continued his quiet 
rounds. 

The aged corporal occupied his old quarters unmo- 
lested ; and he, together with his wife and daughter, 
declare that •• los soldados Americfinof son mutf bucnoa 
amigos." 

On the north side of the bay, as we passed, I ob- 
served a beautiful cove, called SousoTi to— Little- 
willows — which afibrda excellent facilities for waters 
ing ships. It is, in consequence, a favorite resort of 
whale-ships and other vessels. It is generally calm, 
rWhile the northwest winds aie sweeping over other 
■ parts of tlie bay. 

A fine grazing estate, owned by Mr. W. Kichard- 
son. tjorders on this cove, and supplies good beef tn 
the shipping. His estate, as also all other parti of 
Punta Reyes, has njxwi it great numbers of deer, 
lliat feed upon the hills, and of^en in sight of the 
shipping. 

Angel Island, opposite Sousolito, is also a prominent 
object in the scene. It is high, conicitl, about fivo 
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miles in circumference, aad hoa n-ild oalti growing 
upon it to ils summit. 

November is the Inst mnnlh of the dry season in 
Upper ('alifbrtiia, and the commencemonl of the rainy 
season in Lower Califr>rnia. Hence, the scenery of 
San Francisco, nt the season in which I was there, 
presented a tame appearance, notwithstanding its ma- 
jestic cUtTs, lilgh rolling hills, and the towering peak of 
Pitracho PriBto on the north, and Sierra Bilbonce lo 
the east, near the junction of the Sao Joaquin and 
Sacramento rivers. The same burnl or parched ap- 
pearance met my eyes at all points. But a subsequent 
closer iiiapectioQ of the charnclcr of much of the herb- 
age allowed that it was the ripened oats which covered 
the distant hiili, and caused their brown appearance. 
Every object in view, however, plainly indicated that 
nearly all the streams were dried ; and my stibgequent 
iiiquiries convinced me, that the uature of the country 
and climate, althnugh adapted to pastoral purposes, 
will ever bo a most formidable obstacle to making, 
many small farms. 

Four miles from die fort, passing lo the right of 
Seal Rock and Pelican or Bird Island, brought our 
vessel to Ycrba Bucna Point, on the south side of 
which, and loohing toward the oast, stood the busy 
little town of San Francisco. Rushing past the point 
at railroad speed, and borne on by wind and tide, we 
came suddenly before the port, and as quickly dropped 
our anchor among a number of vessels of all commer- 
cial nations. The change in the government of the 
country, and the prospect of an open market, had evi- 
dently given an impetus to commercial enterprise ; 
while our own Oregon was coming in for a full share 
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in supplying Uio wants of the army and oavy, and the 
inhabitatita, frum her surplus crops. 

I had hoped to have found somu ofour rensela here ; 
but the quiet of the couolry, the arrival of tlie land 
forces, and the commencement of the favorable season 
for openilions on the suulhern coast, had drawTi Uiem 
nil in lliat dirucuon ; while we were quite in the dark 
OB to whether die war still continued, or peace had 
been concluded, as many hoped. 

The merest glance at the little town of San Fran- 
cisco was Buliicicnt to show a straoger that a very 
sudden demand for houses or habitations had arisen in 
the place, beyond the utmost ability of builders to 
coinpIetB; with likewise an evident scarcity of mate- 
rials for building. The vailous styles of architecture 
were interesting and amusing, even to one accustomed 
to see towns spruig up in the States, like " Jonah's 
gourd." Commodious mansions, with considet^ble 
pretension to taste and elegance, cheek by jowl with a 
hut, eight fe»et by ten, of rough boards ; here an 
"adohie" house, and next a "wall tent;" wood sheds 
turned into parlors, a " horse-power grist milV* into a 
dwelling-house, a baker's oven into n bod-room, or a 
windmill into a print! ng-oflice, seemed to be but ordi- 
nary changes ; while society seemed to be in such a 
happy state of UtopJanism, that no man looked down 
upon his neighbor in consequence of the humbleness of 
his dwellbg, or llie waat of a floor, if he was so fortu- 
nate as to have one; while perhaps his more luxuri- 
ous neighbor enjoyed all lite comforts, and even elo- 
gnndes of life. But this state of primitive happiness 
will not be seen long, unless San Francisco shotild 
adopt customs of her own ; since there is nothing' in 
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the old that would tolerate the admittance of a lady 
upon a carpet, who had no floor to her own humble 
boudoir, even if there were no boards in the market. 
It was very clear, however, that, notwithstandiug every 
effort, and the rapid increase of buildings, San Fran- 
cisco had been much retarded by the want of lumber 
to build. 



CHAPTER IV. 



PORT AND TOWN OF SAN FRANciscn, AND TiTR trmtnocKoma 

CODNTItT. 

fTlHK expedition of Cortcz to Mexico resulted in the 
-'- conquest of tlml country, nboul the year 1003, and 
this conquest entlcd witli the discovery of Monterey 
nnd Siin Diego. San Francisco, however, was not 
discovered until about 1770; and cvea then not la the 
way wliidi naturally suggests itself, but by an over- 
land party. When this place was known to coattun 
the best and saksl port in the land, und indeed onc^t 
tliu best in the world, the Mexicans, wEio at this period 
are better denominated Spanish Americans, were 
prompted, by iho extensive mines and the valuable 
pearl-fisherica in thU part of the country, or ralhflr a 
little to the southward, lo visit the place. Many elTorts 
were made to open a market here, by settling the 
counlrj' with individuals wlio were interested in the 
busineas of the penrl-fiahing, as well as that of explor- 
ing the silver mines. But so many were the obstacles 
operating against such colonization — such as the rocky 
and mountainous character of the country, and the 
general uupruductivenoss of the soil — that each expe- 
dition was rendered fuiile. At first the Jesuits com- 
menced the task of planting the croas upon the moun- 
tains nnd in the valleys of Califbrolu. Their cfTorts, 
perhaps happily for Califoraiai proved unsuccessful. 
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AHer a itiruggle of nearly fourscore years — from the 
year 1697 — ihey liad ool romored far inl.intl. The 
failure waa a siguul one; for they Imd heeii expelled 
I'rom ihc Spanish iioaaessions just before, and %vcrc 
enabled to muster their fvrccs in this inliint coloDy. 
Besides, this was not the only reason that rendered it a 
great failure. Opposed to this powerful order wo find 
the prosperous institution of ihe Franciscans. Botli 
these orders bavu for thoJr object the spiritual cooquest 
of gentile countries : but they pursne entirely different 
courses to cfTerrt the same object. About the year 
17(t7,lhe Franciscans, under the then existing rulerj of 
Mexico, were incited to the undertaking of bringing 
into notice Alta California — and for a strong reason. 
The^e two orders, as we have before remnrked, were 
opposed to each other. The Jesuits were the objects 
of the greatest attention to the Franciscans; their 
every step — their every plan — was critically noticed 
by ihem ; and any motion that could injure the former 
was eagerly made by ihe latter. This expedition was 
considered in tliis light ; and Willi all the influence 
which the reigning viceroy of Mexico and their order 
itself could bring to operate upon the minds of men, 
they resolved to begin the enterprise. 

It waa an enterprise of the highest interest. The 
largest kingdoms of Europe had, with a jealous and 
watchful eye, for the past two hundred years, guarded 
their interests upon the coast, and in the isles of the 
Pacific. Their disapprobation must not be iiicurrod, 
or else all would be lost. The ciuestion then was of 
moiiieut: How could they be kept pacified? From 
many plans, which doubtless suggested Iheinselves, 
Ihey adopted Ihe followiog: Misalonary stations were 
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dcsignoil fur Monterey und San Diego. \''i:S)iel^ to Ibe 
number of three, were ncnt out to soil for (hosci port^i 
then the only ports visited in this country. But tbo 
v«ss49ls were unfortunale. Nature seems to have com- 
bined her resistless powers sgainst them ; of tlie three 
ships, one was totally wrecked, while the other two 
were delained upon ihe waters for several montlis. 
The inhabitants of this country were then uoacquaint- 
ed with maiiaoing their ships during slorrns of n-lnd, 
which here, at intervals, Inst for more than half the 
year. BalTled by difficulties of navigation, sad because 
of the loss of one-third of their all, and disappointed, as 
well fts discouraged by the long time. they were out 
upon the ocean, they resolved, after gaining port, Id 
lake the romaininj^ part of their journey over the land. 
To each was assigned his shaie of labor. The saints, 
according to their rank, were honored by tlie subdivi- 
sions llius made. But after the deliberations were 
ended, it was found timt St. Pruncis himself had been 
neglected. It was necessary to honor him in some 
way t accordingly it was determined to give him, upon 
his conducting them to a good port, the glory of that 
discovery. On beholding this port ihey wero struck, 
not only wilh its beauty and value, but were rejoiced 
thai their patron saint had guided them to this de- 
lightful spot. The place and the port from that time 
received the name San Francisco. 

The position of Ihe port and town of San JVancisco 

is eingukr as well as beautiful. The fertile and rich 

country in the neighborhood — the great valley opened 

, to it by the waters of the Sacramento — and the ploas- 

^niness of the country during the whole year — are 

advanUiges which will make it among the most noted 
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of any in the world. The bay of San Pranciflco is cut 
off from the Pncifio by high hills. From the summit 
of some lofly mouniain we have present to the eye a 
range of land witWut any opening save one, and that 
the bay of San Francisco, thereby opening a communi- 
cation with the whole interior country. On the north 
the mountain rises to a great height; wliile on llie 
south il gradually slopes till it presents a surface 
dirersified with hills, ending in a steep point, agninst 
which the sen dashes. A strait is formed by these 
points, about a mile in width, and ftve miles in length. 
Tlie bay extends from this place about seventy mile^ 
and is divided into two portions. Frequent islands 
break the level of the bay, some of which are fertile, 
and others ore entirely destitute of vegetation. 

The coaat is beaulit'ully lined with hilb, having s rich 
BOil, and affording many places for cultivation. At 
the extromiiy of the bay, on tli© south, there are low 
bottoms, having a Hue soil; and in a short distnnce we 
come to a valley lying between two ranges of moun- 
tains near e^h other, covered with forests of oak, and 
at certain seasons of the year with grass. This valJey 
varies from one to thirty miles in width ; and besides 
having large quantities of anl(s and grass, has also fine 
clover nnd wild muslard. The valley is protected 
from the northwest 'windi by a high ridge called the 
Wildcat Ridge, which is covered with bushes and for- 
ests. The end of this ridge on the south is at the Anno 
Nuevo. On the north it has the town of San Francisco, 
upon the shore of the bay. Tho situation of this valley 
makes it one of the finest grain countries on (he globe ; 
and the productions of the soil tlius far have been forty 
and sixty times the amount eown. 
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The two bays formed ly tlie points which arise in 
ihi) main water are called respectively the Suisooa and 
San Pablo bays. The Strait of Carquines uuilcs ihcso 
two bays. The Suisoon is iinitecl wilb the niuuths of 
tlie Sou Joaquin und ihu Sacramento, the rivers meeting 
at Ihcir mouths, and jointly flowing into the bay. The 
expanse of water formed by the junction measures 
about one mile in breadth ; ibougb a dislanco of twenty- 
five miles is given into Ihe interior valleys, iur ihe 
purposes of navigation. The Strait of Carquiues con- 
tains water about fifty feet deep. The country about 
the SuisooD Bay, as well as the valleys of which men- 
tion has been made, is very ierttle, and covered with 
large fields of wild oats. The port and town of Sao 
Francisco is thus situated in a rich and lovely spot, and 
the neighboring country watered by the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento, aflbrda to it the means of wealth and 
prosperity. 

With privileges so numeroas with enticements so 
powerful, and wiUi blessings so inviting, the people of 
this place are poor and dependent. Here water-com- 
munications can be miuio with cnmparntivo ease and 
security, but the natives are wilJing to borrow from 
theti- neighbors even boats to sail about their own 
wharves; and never, tmlass the weather is very calm, 
do they venture on excursions to sea. 

But a brighter day ha» dawned upon Alta California. 
When I was in that country, ihe emigrants who had 
left me ujwu my jouniey through the great prairie 
wildcruess to Oregon, to settle m California, ' had 
arrived ; and around tlicm was springing up the busy 
mart of business. .'Vmcrican enterprise was beginning 
to awaken a new era in CaJifoniia. Belore the band 
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oFUic hardy western pioneer, houses were beiag built, 
and schools csiablbhcd. White a few whom 1 esteemed, 
and with whom I had shared a part of the toils of a 
wearisome journey through iho wilder (loss, Imd arrived 
iu Calilbniia, and were gatlieriug around (hem tlia 
comforts and blessings of home, ihe tocsin of war was 
sounded. This has pruved one of tiie most glorioun 
events, of It ]>uliticiil and religiuus nature, timt have ever 
hap]>cn<:d to this pari of the western world. Before 
the opening of ihe late war, the commerce was reduced 
to a few vessels, which would come for the purpose of 
getting tallow and hides, which were exported to the 
Uniied States, Great Britain, and some of the South 
Americnn slates. The repeal of their fonner laws ; 
the substitution gf an American for the previous popula- 
tion ; and the greflt facilities uflered to enterprising 
individuaU, had begun, when I was there, to work their 
wonderful and cheering eflecis upon business. 

Oueioua laws, strict pruliibitions, imd heavy duties 
were not the only things which injured trade. Tlie 
destruction of the missionary stations also had a very 
powerful iufluence. The trade of the bay was in the 
hands of foreigners, even before its annexation to the 
United Stales, on account of their greater capllnl and 
energy. Bui those who traded here became iVeqiientiv 
identilied with the natives Id their interests, by mai'ry- 
ing among them, and by embracing their religion. 

Among Ihe missionaries large numbers of sheep were 
raised; wool was made into cloth; wheat woa culti- 
vated ; beef was put up for private use, and exported 
in large quantities t and many other articles, requiring 
some degree of labor, were lo be tbund among them. 
But now sheep arc scarcely to be obtained for public 
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use; wool is not mnniiruiHurcd Id any gvcal uxtcnt 
In all probability the shcRp once there linvo clie<l oul, 
because of a dosirc among the people for horned catlle. 
Beef can not be found uured in sutiiuieiit (juuiiiities for 
general and eoitimon us«. Wines of the fintst qiiatily 
were once ohtained at the Miiision!!, but now very little 
of an extra quality is to be had. 

Prior lo the Americnaa occupying the country, the 
chief arlicles of import wurc wines, teas, brandies, 
IpDttOQ cloths, silks, etc. Since the above event, many 
sther articles have been added to ihis list. Articles of 
exportation are chiefly hides and lalJow. together with 
some fur, including benver and Bca-otler sitras. The 
value of cxporta is osliinalcd at about S-10O,0O0, The 
price of hides is about two dollars apiece, while tallow 

about $1 50 an arroba (twenty-five pounds) ; beaver 
Has are obiained to the amount of Bcveral thousands ; 
B^-otter skins to the amount of a few hnmlreds; the 
former valued nt two dollnm apiece, and the latter at 
ihiiiy dollars. Elk and doer skins are sold in isomo 
numbers from filly cents to a dollar apioco. Grains 
grow in great abundance. The wheal of this country 
ha9 been exported in large quantilio?, and at one time 
was bought for fifty cents a bushel; but lately it has 
been much dearer, bringing from two to three dollars a 
lusbel, and much wheal and flour have been imported 
from Oregon. The products are valued at about one 
million of dollars. 

While iu California I sought to obtain such stallstical 
information as J believed would be useful and intci'oat- 
ing. Upon my npplying to the editor of the "Califor- 
nia Siar," for information, lie politely furnished me 
with one of his papers, containing an article, upon the 
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subject of the statislics of San Francisco. 1 beg leave 
to insert in ibis place the greater portion of this 
wlicle: — 

" The towD of San Fraacisco (Yerha Buena), ia 
situated on the west side of (he great bay of the same 
name, and on the northern point of the perinBula, which 
hen betwocu the soulhern portion of the bay and the 
Pacific Ocean. It ia about four miles from the narrows 
or straits, by which you enter the bay from the sea. 
The immediate site of tiie present town is an indenta- 
tion or cove in the western shore of the bay, directly 
in front of which, and at the distance of about two 
miles, hes a large island, raited Ycrba Bucna Island. 
From the water's edge the land rises grndualiy for 
more ihan a half mile to the west and southwest, until 
it terminates in a range of hills of live hundred feet in 
height, at the back of the town. To the north of the 
town is an immt-njie bluff (or rather, three in one), more 
than five hundred feet high, which comes down to the 
water's edge with precipitous sides of from twenty to 
one hundred feet in lieight. In front of this bluffisthc 
best anchorage ground, the bottom being good, undlhe 
high land protecting shipping from the full blast of the 
westerly winds which previiil so constantly during Ihe 
summer season. Between this bluff and the bills above 
mentioned there is a small and nearly level valley which 
connects with a smaller cove about a mile nearer the 
ocean. The bluff fomis the northwestern boundary of 
Ihe cove, and the eaetero boundary is another hlu% 
called the Rincon, but of only about fifty feet in height 
To the south and southwest of this last mentioned point, 
there is a succession of low sand hilts, covered with a 
dense growth of shrubby trees peciilmr to lii« coimli-y. 
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"The (own plot, as receotly laid out and surrcyedt 
froats upon the core, taking in the high bluff before 
meulioued, aud tlie RincoQ. and extending about three* 
quarters of a mile from north to south, and two miles 
from east to west, thus embracing about one and a half 
square miles. From the water the streets run to the 
top of the raoge of Kills in the rear of the town, and 
these streets are crossed at right angles by others run* 
nitig pnrnllcl to the water. The squares thus formed 
are divided into lots vrhicb arc uf threo diflfercnl ^zes, 
viz, — 

" I. Beach and water tots. — The lots comprised in this 
designation arc those situated between high and low 
water mark. They are sixteen, and a half varas* En 
width of front, and fifty varas deep. These lots were 
surveyed and offered for sale at public action by order 
of General Kearny, when h'e was governor of the Ter- 
ritory. There are about four hundred and fifty of them, 
of which about two hundred were disposed of al the 
sale in Jidy. They brought prices ranging from fifLy 
dollars to six hundred dollars. One quarter of the 
purchase money was required to be paid at the time 
of sale, a second quarter in six months thereafter, a 
third quarter in six months more, and the fourth and 
last in six months more — the unpaid hatacce bearing 
teo per cent, interest from the date of the sale. About 
ibur-fiflhs of these lots are entireiy under water at flood 
tide, and willi therefore, require much improvement 
before Ihcy can yield a. revenue to the holders ; still> 
Ihey are beyond question the moat valuable property 
in the town. 

* A vara i9 a Spanish yard; L e., aboat 33^ laches, Eaglvh 
maMur«. 

TOL II. — D 
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"S. FUif para lots, — The principul port of the town 
it laid out ia loU of ihie claafi. Tiir-.y are fifty varas 
depth and front, and six of thffm make a sfjunrc- There 
are now surveyed about soven humJiod of this descrip- 
tioa, of wliich number four hundred, or, perhaps, four 
hundred and fifty, have I>een sold. These lots are sold 
al private sulo by ihe Alcalde at a fixed price tor each. 
The price established by law is SI 2 for the lot, to which 
is lo be added the office fees for deed and recording, 
.t3 62J, making, in all, 815 tiSj. The conditions of 
sale are, that the purchaser shall fence the lot and 
build a house upon it within one year from Ihe day of 
purchase. ]f he fail to do tliis, the lot and improvemenle 
revert to the lowo. . 

'■ S. One hundred vara hts.-~TUe eaatei-n portion of 
the lomi is laid out in lots one hundred vams sijunrc. 
This is the largest class, and embraces thai part of the 
town plot which will probably be the last to be improved 
by purchasers. There are about one hundred and thirty 
tots of this size, and probably sixty of those are still 
unsold. These are also disposed of by the Alcalde at 
private sale, at $25 per lot. The cost of deed and 
recording is $3 fiSJ, making the whole cost of one of 
these loi9 S28 02i. The conditions of sale are the same 
as for ihe fifty vara lots. The sales of both classes 
are aiade only for cushi which must be paid at the time 
of purchase. 

" The proceeds of the sales of all these lots go iDto 
tlie town treasury, to assist ia defraying the necessary 
municipal expenses. Thus far they have been found 
more than sufficient lor this purpose; and these receipts 
will probably preclude the necessity for taxation ibr a 
short time to come. 
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** The streets in the oldest part of the town are only 
about sixty feet in width. Those in the more receat 
surveys are seventy-five and eighty, willi ore broad 
avenue one hundred and ten teet wide. It is a source 
of regret that any street should have been less than 
eighty feel in width. 

"There was originfilly a municipal regulation under 
which the fifty and hundred vara lots were sold, which 
prohibited any man from purchasing more than one 
lut. Notwithstanding the object of this regulation was 
dearly manifest, some few speculators managed, by 
buying in other men's names, to gel quite a number 
of lola each into their posseasioo, with the avowed 
intention of holding lliem at auch prices as would 
enable Ihcni to reap a fortune. Such proceedings are 
certainly detrimental to the interests of ihe community, 
however much they may advance ii^dividuols; and it is 
deeply to be regretted that the provisions of so wise 
ami beoelicent a regulation should thus be defeated. 
Since llie greater portion of the centrally located Iota 
in the plot have been sold, this regulation has been 
annulled by the Alcalde and town council. It is cer- 
tainly a matter of doubt, whether such a proceeding 
will have a beneficial tendency. 

"In connection with the preceding remarks, permit 
me to lay befotfe your re&ders some statistics relative 
to the number and character of the population who 
compose the now village, but eventual city, of San 
Francisco. They were collected in the latter part of 
June, ItM7, during short intervals of leisure from public 
duties; hut from various and unavoidable causes their 
filassilication and publication has been delayed until the 
present time. 
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" The following Table shows tha total number of in- 
babilants. the sex and age of the whites, and the sex 
of the Indians, Sandwich Islanders, uid r^'egroes, 
viz. — 



roiiaUlion. 


MiJ«i. 


7*mKlw 


TMU. 


Wbitee ttuder 6 yesraofage. . . . 
" over 5 ond under 10 - . . 
" "10 " 15 . . . 
•* "IS " 20 . . . 
" "SO " 25 ■ . . 
" "85 " 30 . . . 
" "30 " 40 . . . 
** "40 *' 50 . . . 
" '• 50 . " 60 . . . 
" "60 " 70 . . . 
" " 70 " 80 . . . 

ijattdwich laUitdors (of different ages) 
Ncgrooa {of dilToroat oges) .... 


28 
18 
10 
11 
2» 
51 

ei 

20 
1-2 

!> 

2 


■23 
U 
14 
11 
15 
19 
19 
10 



51 

33 
34 
22 
44 
73 
80 
30 
15 
2 
3 


247 


128 
8 
1 

1 


375 
34 
40 
10 


321 


138 


45& 



" I have no very satisfactory inciin!> of judging of the 
incre&so of population within the year last past, but Lhe 
facts [ possess render it certain that the increase has 
been at least ono hundred per cenL Of course, the 
whole of this increase was by iramigration. 

"To form a correct idea of the energy, enterprise, 
and capability of tlie white inliabilanls. the reader should 
not fail to note that thirlccn-fiftcenths. or more than 
four-fifths, of the white population are less than forty 
years of age, and more than one half are between the 
oges of twenty and forty. It will also be perceived by 
a giiince at the table, that the number of lhe white 
males and females are nearly the sitme under Ibe age 
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of twenty, while above that age the moles are Dcorly 
«3 three to one. 

" To give a clearer view of the comporition of iho 
while population, the auccceding statement oflhe places 
of binh is given: — Bom in Cannda, 5; California, 38; 
other Mexican departments, 3 ; Chili, 3 ; Denmark, 1 : 
England, 22; France, 3; Germany, 27; Ireland. 14; 
Malta, I ; New Holland, 1 ; New Zealand, 1 ; Peru, 1 ■, 
Poland, 1 ; Ruseia, I ; Sandwich Islands, 1 ; Scotland, 
14; Sweden, 1; Switzerland, 6 ; the United Sutes, 338 ; 
West ladies, 1 ; at sea, 4. 

I "Of the number slated above, as born iu California, 
eight are children of emigrant parents. The oihcra 
are Californians proper, and they, with two others bom 
in other depajtmenls of Mexico (in all thirty-two), con- 
stitute Uie entire Mexican population. Of the whole 
Dumber (a fact that will at once strike the reader), 
three-fifths are from the United States. Not only is 
this true, but prohably at least another fifth, including 
Scotch, Irish, and German emigrants, have reached 
this country, al^er residing for a time in the United 
States. 

■■The educational momoranda, which hare he«i col- 
lected, give these resuUs: — Number who can read and 
write, 273 ; can read, but oot write, 13 ; can not read or 
write, 89. 

" From this it appears that the number who can not 
read or write bears a very near relation to the nxunber 
of inhabitants under ten years of age. A. fact not to bo 
wondered at, when we reflect that there is but one 
school teacher in the place, and tliat the town has as 
yet failed to erect a building suitable for llie purposes 
of education. 
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•* The occupations or professions of ihe white males 
are as follows: — Minister, 1 ; doctora, 3; lawyers, S; 
surveyors, 8; school t«ixcher, I: agriculturiais, 11 j 
bakers, 7; blacksmiths, fi ; brewer, 1; briekmakers, 
6 ; botchew, 7 ; cabinet-makers. 2 ; carpenlera, 96 ; 
cigar maker, 1 ; clerks, 13 ; coopers. 3 ; gardener, 
1; grocers, S; gunsmiths, two; hotel keepers, 3; la- 
borers, 20; mMons, 4; merchnnts, 11; miners, 1; 
morocco case maker. 1 ; navigators (inland), 6; ditto 
(ooean). I; painter, 1; printers, 0; saddler, 1; shoe 
makers. 4 ; silversmith, 1 ; tailors, 4 -, tanners, '2 ; 
wotchmtiker, 1 ; weaver, 1. 

"The Indians, Sandwich Islanders, and negroes, 
who compose nearly one-filth of the whole population 
of the town, are mostly employed as servanls and 
porters. Some of tlie Indians are very expert in the 
manulacture of sun-dried bricks {adobes), and in the 
erection of houses from them. The Sandwich Islandert 
are mostly employed as boatmen in navigating the bay, 
and they are said to be very servicable iu (he business. 
Some few of the Saodwicb Islanders read, and two or 
three can both read and wnte their own language. 
Occasionally there will an Indian be found, who had 
been taught, during the existence of the missioas. to 
read : but such instances are rare. They are, for the 
must part, an idle, intemperate race, laboring only to 
proo.ure !,he means of gratifying their passion for rum 
and mo?tte. Some of the Indians are considered by 
persons hiiviiig them, as their property; and I am told, 
though I have never known of such a case, that there 
have been iiistuiices of the sale and traQsl'er of them 
from one person to another. As there is no necessity 
for such an Institution as slavery in ttiis country, and 
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aa most of Uie ionmigrantfl who come here ore educated 
to respect every human being's rights, there can be no 
doubt lliat sucli practices, if they ever did exist, will 
soon bccomt obsolete. The fevf negroes who i-eside 
here are froin ihe United Stitles, and are ae intelligent 
as is usual among the free negroes of the north. 

" An attempt was made, in collecting the foregtMUg 
information, lo a^icertaia the amount of capital invested 
in the various pursuits and occupations. The results 
.-obtained were so meager, (hat it is not deemed of iii^ 
lurlance to lay them before the public. The truth is, 
the most of the capital possessed by the great majority 
of the inhabitants has been employed in purchasing Iota, 
and improving iheni by the erection of fences and 
buildings. There is, though, a large amount of money 
employed in mercantile pursuits, and many small aiima 
in other occupations. That the public may be ■ labled 
to form some Conclusions on ttiis subjccL, tlie lullowiDg 
statement of the number of offices and places of busi- 
ness is submitted, viz. — 

" Apoibec^jry's shop, I ; bakeries, 8 : blacksmiths 
shops, 2 ; butchers' shops, 3 ; cabinet maker's shop, 1 ; 
carpenters' shops, 2 ; cigar maker's shop, 1 ; coopers* 
shops, 2 ; groceries. 7 ; gunsmith's shop, 1 ; hotels, 2 ; 
mil! (horse power). 1 ; mill (wind), 1 ; printing offices, 
S : shoemaker's shop, 1 ; stores, S ; tailors' shops, 2 ; 
■waichmaker'a shop. 1. 

"During the year elapsed previous lo the 30th of 

June, 1847, there were built in llie town tkirty houses. 

Most of these structures are, indeed, but [>oor aOairs, 

lyei they constitute an important item, when taken aa 

*aa index of the enterprise and improvement which the 

town exhibits. Since JunCi and up to the present time 
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(two months), there have been built, or aje in process 
of erection, at least iweniy houses. There can be no 
better evidence of the rapid improrement of the pluce 
than this single fnct. 

"In conclusion, I can not suppress a desire to say, 
that San Francisco Is destined to become the great 
commercial emporium of the North Pacific coast. 
WiUi the advantages of so fine a harbor, and the en- 
terprise of so hardy and intelligent a race of pioneers, 
it can scarcely be otherwise. Notwithstanding these 
conclusions are 80 obvious, I have heard it asserted, 
that Monterey is destined to outstrip it. That Monte- 
rey can never surpass San Franciaco, I think the fol- 
lowing view will clearly establish : — 1. San Francisco 
has a safer and more commodious harbor than Mon* 
teray. 2. The waters of the buy aflbrd en easy method 
of cotnmunication, and a facile means of transportation, 
between the town and llie hundred lateral valleys which 
aorcound the bay, and which are destined soon to be- 
come granaries and hives of pJenty. 3. It also has a 
ready means of communication, liy water, with ilic rich 
and large valleys of the Snn Joaquin, ihc Sacramento, 
and the American Fork, as all of these rivers are 
tributaries to the bay. So far as my Information goes, 
Monterey, although it has a fine country at its back, 
has none of the facilities tor reaching and transporting 
the producia of that country, which San Francisco 
possesses in regard to the country which surrounds it. 
This, it seems to me, allowing all other things to be 
eqaal, would ^ve to Son Francisco an insuperable 
advantage. 
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CALtPOHNlA WSST OP TBE BtEnitA NEVADA. 

THE Sierra Nevada d ivides California into two great 
divisions. The country lying upon ihe weal em- 
braces ten degrees of latitude, from 33° to 42° oonh, 
and occupying the land between llie peninsula of Cali- 
Ibmiu and Oregoa From the mountains to the sea, 
the distance variously cxteads from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred milos. The total number of 
square miles would thus be more than one hundr&d 
thousand. This division is a populnled and settled 
country, with such pculiaiities as render it entire- 
ly distinct from other parts of the Territory. The 
climate is mild and agreeable. From the same lati- 
tude upoa the eastern side of tho United States, no 
idea can be formedofthecharactcrof the soil, climate, 
or productions. From the Mountains of Nevada the 
prospect '\s one of alternate valleys and mountains — 
plains and hills — beautiful streams and well^iimbered 
bottoms. Tlic mountains running between the coast 
and the Nevada are parallel lo each of them, and 
as they run nortliward, are larger and higher, imiil 
finally ihey become in some i^aces entirely covered 
with anow. Cultivation now is vastly different Jrom 
what it was in former days. We hear of this being a 
land of pomegranates, of oranges, of grapes, aod of 
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various kinds of fniU— of the indigo, the banana, and 
(he coconnut being the products of this clime, but now 
the fielda are covered with wild productions, and the 
scanty crops of the indolent fnrmers. The evil tiiut 
has resulted from the abnDdonnient of the misisious, is 
seen in the general neglect that shows itself upon the 
land. The miBsioos employed by persuasion, by force, 
or by enticements, thousands of Indians, who were 
made to cultivate the soil, and were, in reality, nothing 
more than slaves. 

While in the northern part of California we have, in 
abundance, the products named, wo ttavc iu the south, 
besides some of these things, tobacco and wheat culti- 
vated to a considerable eicteot ; and, judging from the 
LUiinterrtiptcd dryness of the climate, after the wet 
season, it doubtless would be favorable to the growth 
of cotton. The moisture arising from a proximity with 
the sea, renders it highly favorable to potatoes and' 
other vegetables. Luxuriant fields of almost every 
kind of fruit and grain — perpetual spring casting its 
greenness and life over every object, and a salubrious 
clime, making health a lasting blessing, and life a com- 
fort, arc the cheering and inviting advantages of Cali- 
fornia, west of the Sierra Nevada. 

Although I have thus adverted to some of iho strik- 
ing peculiarities of this country, with its productions, I 
deem it proper to state, that more particular accounts 
of its climate, soil, productions, etc., will be given iQ 
the next chapter. 
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CALIFORNIA enjoys a healthful and salubrioui 
climate. Along the coast, the prevailing north* 
weKt winds during the dry season, render the climate 
somewhat disagreeable and cold. The country in the 
mterior, however, is tjuile different from that of the 
coast; and, perhaps, there is not a finer climate to be 
found in (he world than in some parts of the inland 
country of Culiiurnia. The climate of the valley of 
San Juflti is of this rharacter. The fertile valleys of 
ihc San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers, on account of 
their rank vegetation, are somewhat unlieallhy in llie 
months of Scpieniber, October, Mid November, when 
ibis vegetation decomposes and fills the air wtlb mala- 
ria. The deleterious gases that load the atmosphere 
at this time produce chills and fevers, but these arc of 
such a slight nfiturc that they are easily prevented or 
cured by medicine. At other seasons of the year these 
valleys have a fme and pleasant atmosphere, and sick- 
nesa rarely occurs. The unpleasant winds that sweep 
over the coast, by the time they reach iho interior, 
have become warmed, and ihough retaining ilmir puri- 
ty and freshness, liavo abated their force and violence. 
I The climate along the const is, in ihe afternoon, oflen 
cold and disagreeable to some degree, on account of 
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the winds, but is, nevertheless, a pleasant one on the 
whole. The ground is never froeen, and frost is sel- 
dom sepn.. Woolen clothing is worn with comfort 
during the most of the year. The ntmoHphere is also 
so pure that meat, even in the summer, does not be- 
come putrid. ' 

The soil of Califoixia varies as niucli as the surfaco 
of the couotr)'. With the exception uf some small 
vales among the coast range of hills, there is little 
soil that is well adapted to agricultural purposes. 
There is, however, a plentiful supply of wild oats and 
grass for the deer and other animals. The northern 
country is fit tor extensive operations in agriculture, 
but few efforts have been directed to its cultivation. 
Leaving this coast range of hills, the land between the 
Nevada Mountains and the Pacific coast, is the niost 
fertile part of California. It is capable of producing 
Indian com, wheat, rye. and other grains, with many 
(ruits of the tropics, and nil those of temperate climates. 
Id the valleys irrigation is not cecessary for many of 
the grains, nor for tAacco, flax, and hcmpj but Indian 
com and vegetables require it. Wild mustard, oals, 
and clover, literally cover the country; the two latter 
of which grow to a great height. The valleys of the 
San Joaquin, Sacramento. San Junn, Nappa, and So- 
nama, ai'e the garden-spots of the country. Pasturage 
here is also very good ; but in the dry season, vegela- 
tion, notwithstanding it requires but little water, be- 
comes injured, and the stock suffers considerably from 
want of food. 

Catlle and horses have formed the chief products 
of California. The greater part of the wealth of the 
people consists in iheir live stoclci which ia fine and 
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large. The exporlstion of hides and tallow, average 
yearly not much ehoii of one hundred and fifty 
ibousaad of the dbrmer, and two hundred thousand 
arroifas of the latter. The price of cattle per head 
will average nbottt five dollars. Horses rind mules 
arc numerous ; the horses arc smaller than the Amer- 
ican horses, but for a short journey endure more, and 
are more dceL The price of horses fluctuates very 
much, on account of the immigration into the country ; 
but before there was much immigration, good horses 
varied in value from ten to twenty-five dollars. 

The salmon-Sshery is capable of being made a 
profitable business, if it is attended to. But while this 
is capable of being made a source of 90 considerable 
profit, the people have never engaged in the business 
to any extent. 

The vegetable productions of California embrace 
nearly all the grains and vegetables of the United 
Slates, and nearly ail the fruits of the temperate and 
tropical climates. The grain crops consist of wheat, 
oats, com. and other small grains. Pntati>e3, beans, 
and pease yield well. The vegetables are beginning 
to be cultivated extensively ; and supplies of the arti- 
cles just mentioned may be had in abundance, and of 
the flncsl kind. The soil is well adapted for the ratsiog 
of grapes, and every year the labor and attention of 
the people increase in their cultivation. Rice, cotton 
and sugar cao not be protilably cLitivated here, though 
some persons have expressed an opposite opiutou. 

Agriculture is in the rudest state. The utensils of 
fanning arc the same as those used when Mexico was 
invaded and conquered by Cortez, three hundred years 
ago. The plow is made of a prong of a tree, or o 
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crooked piece of timber, four to six incfics square, 
somewhat in shape like our plowii ; and white to an 
American they wculd he deemed iiHeiess, Ihey are 
believed to answer Ihe purpose in lliis couotry very 
well. Ttio ground is looseDed three or four inches in 
depth, and in a rich soil, and on even land, produces 
large crops. They are drtiwo by oxen, and arc adapted 
to the use of the iadinn, who easily loams how to use 
ihem. The introduction ol' American farming imple- 
ments wilt form a new era in agriculture in Culirornia.* 
The only trouble the people of Califoruiu have in 
raising their ctittle is lo brnnd them annually with the 
peculiar mark of each owner. The cattle pasture in 
common. The want of fences in the country gives 
them a large field for roaming, and yearly, when ihe 
young are to be branded, lliey are driven into a pen 
into which all ihe owners gn at the same time, each 
owner closely observing hia neighbor, to prL-vent his 
own rights of property from being invaded. The cat- 
tle after being branded are again let out lo their pas. 
lures. The persons who have composed the company 
engaged in marking the cattle, wind up the labor of 
the day by a grand feast, accompanied with various 
amusements. It ia not, however, always the case that 
tlie owners of the cattle wait until branding time ar- 
rives before they lake notice of the slock. Sometimes 
llwy drive them up to their pens, or, as they arc called. 



• The dUcoTery of llie Gold Mines hnsing iraDspirBd «ub«»- 
qaoutly to tho dutu of tho author's iKstt, for lb« solce of greater 
COiiiplol«neisB, it hii« )ie«u deurnet] expeilieiit b; Cbo publishers 
to embody in tbe fonu of aa oppoadbt, 9 couiieosed view of liU 
that has been aM»rHiine>d upon the subject, bused upon relisblA 
Atithoritioa- 
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kraal, to prevent them from bccomiag too wild, and 
also to notice wiicther soma have not been stolen. 
Stealing, by mcaus of a running- uoose. is frequently 
practiced, and even some who arc reputed honest in 
other respects, sometimes appropriate the cattle of 
their neighbors. The brand 19 the only means of di«> 
tinguishing to whom tlie catilo belong. In law they 
can be clumed by the persons whose brand they bear. 
On this accotmi those who steal them are alwnys par 
ticular to romovo the brand, if possible. In selUng 
them, another brand must be put upon them, or else 
Ihe buyer's title ia not u good one. The wealth of u 
CaUfomion can very accurately bo known by estimat- 
iog the value of hia stock. The income of an individ- 
ual from his cattle, if ha has a very large stock, is 
great. An animal generally can be sold for five dol- 
lars, tlie hide bringing two dollars, the talk>w three, 
and the llesh usually nothing. Without injury to the 
slock by a diminution in numbers so great ns to effect 
a decrease of the average number at the time they 
are let out to pasture, about one-fourth can be killed 
yearly. 

While ia California, I waa informed that Gen. Don 
Giwdaloupo Vallejo of Sonama owned one thousand 
horses thai were broken to the saddle and bridle ; nine 
thousand that were not broken ; and twenty thousand 
bead of cattle. Another gentleman, I wns inforniod, 
owned eight thousand head of cauls, and according to 
the above rates, his income from lliem must ho about 
810,000. The income at the missions must have been 
very large. Horses when broken are worth some- 
times as mucli as one hundred dollars, while a wild 
bor«e can bo had for a very small sum, or for the troi*- 
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ble of gettiug iiim. So numerous are horses that at 
one tiinv some were driven away und others slaugh- 
tered, because of their encroachmonts upoo the toeding 
places of tb« other Etock. 

Lassoing caitie is exciting and interesiiog, besidcaj 
being attended with considerable danger. Sometime! 
horses are lassoed while in a pen or krall, nod some- 
un:tes in the open fieldR. The manner of taking Ihemi 
is the tame in both places. A noose is coiled up in 
the hands, and at a favorable opportunity i» directed 
to the horse that the individual desires to lake. When 
caught, the horse exhibits the utmost fury, plunging: 
and rearing until thrown down. The lusso, when tol 
is down, i» loosened, and the steed, being somewhat 
recovered in strength, makea many futile endeavors to, 
release itself from llio rope. After several fruitlew' 
efforts of this sort, the animal is linaMy overcome, and 
rendered manageable. 

The grasses of this country are of many varieties; 
arc more abundant than those upon the Atlantic coast, 
and possess more nutriment. The djflerent apeciei 
are all heavily seeded. The grasses are so numerous, 
and grow BO profusely, that in the rainy season tliey 
cover the whole land. They ore as nutritious as the 
grains used for suatiiining and futtenirig the cattle; 
making it useless to raise grain fur llieir food. Thei 
seeds of the clover and other grasses are so large tlmt 
lliey are easily taken up by the cattle, when scattered 
npon the groimd. 

Some idea may bo formed of the extent and charac- 
ter of the natural pastures of the country, from the fact 
that in 1831 the numberof horned cattle was estimated 
at not less than 500,000 ; the number of sheep, goals. 
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i&nd pigs, 321^00; and the number of horses, asses, 
mulus, otc.t 64,IH)0. I have no ilata upon which to 
base an opinion ns to the present number of sheep,- 
goats, pigs, horses, asses, muicB, etc.; but the present 
number of homed cattle, it is believed by competent 
judges, will not fall short of one million. 

California is rich in its botany and flora. During 
the months of May and June the greatest number of 
flowers appear. There are many medicinal plants. 
One of Uiesc plants is the canchalagua, which is con- 
sidered by the inhabilonls as an antidote for »U the 
disca!<cs to which lltcy are subject. It is especially 
useful in fevers and ague's ; and for cleansing and reg- 
ulating the eystem, is, perhaps, unsurpassed by any 
other medicine. In the flowering season, its blossoms 
make a beautiful display. There is another plant 
called the am£le or soap-plant, that is very useful in 
washing linen ; its saponaceous part, which is the root, 
bears a likeness to the onion, and cleanses linen as 
well as the best manufactured soap. I found also 
this plant when upon my journey into Oregon, immo 
diatcly before entering the Umpqua Mountains. The 
botanists will have hereafter cl largo ^d interesting 
field for investigation, in the botany and flora of this 
country. 

The water-power in California is rwt very extensive, 
but is sufficient for milling njirposes. There is a great 
scarcity of timber in most places, except where access 
is diflicult The timber that can he had on the Nevada 
Mountains, can not now be obtained, on account of the 
difficulty of getting loit. The evergreen oak is wholly 
tinfii for any other use thac that of fuel. The pine 
and fir that can be had along the coast, and in the 
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valleys Ulwwn the hills, are fit for lumber, and will 
not be cxiiauated for a long liiiit*. 

The quantity of game in California is alnioal in- 
credible. Wtiilo lliu elk may be said to be the most 
numRrouii, there are many beani, wolves, wild horses* 
black-tailed dwr, foxcs» minx, l)nix, muskrats, hares, 
badgers, uiilclope^, otters, cayotes, squirrels. Rocky 
Mouniaiti sliuup, und beavers. It is the opioion of Dr- 
Marsh. uii iutulligeiil ^untlaman, residing In the coun- 
try, ihat llicre is only one species of the grisly bear. 
In addition Co the black bear of Ihc United Stales, fouud 
also in Mexico, Dr. Pickering is said to Jmve eeen 
slill another species, the crfet oi which, in summer, 
bears some resemblance to the yellow bear thnt is 
found in Oregon. The young, unlike tlie grisly bear, 
is wiihout horny daws. Its skin is made into quii-ers 
by the savages. The grisly bear has a skin sometimes 
as large as that of an ox ; it will sometimes cttack and 
devour the savages. It is very strong. The wolf ia 
said to be like that found in Oregon, while olhors aftirm 
tluit il is the same as Ihc prairie-wolf of ihc upper 
Idisaissippi. The foxes are the same aa the ^ray foxes 
of .^e United^tates, and have the habit, when pur- 
sued, of climTiog Irees. Tiic wild fowls are very 
abundanl. The skins of iho large animals are ex- 
ported in cu[isid«rable quantities. 

Birds are very numerous, but of only few varieties. 
Aquatic birds, such as wild geese, ducks, and swans, 
line the bays and indentations on the coast, and the 
rivers and lakes in the interior. Immense numbers of 
eggs are obtained from ihc islands of San Francisco 
Bay; the soil of these islands is whitened with the 
gu&oo of the birds. Partridges and pheasoDte are 
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numerous in the mounlaiDa, There are not maoy 
small birds. 

The lodiaos of California are generally of small 
stature, robust appearance, nad not well formed . They 
wear their hair short, and it is usually thicker tiiaa 
that of the savages living north of ihcai ; ihey also 
wear ^%'hisl^ers. The women wear the mam, and the 
men go naked. Tsttooing is practiced upon the brcabt 
to some exIeiJt. In some mslances their ears are bored, 
and pieces of bone or wood worn in ihe openings. 

Thoir arms are the same as those used by the north* 
cm tribes. Their bows and orrowa are iibout three 
foct in length, and are made of yew and uncesed with 
sinew. The arrows arc pointed with Hint, as arc also 
Iheir spears which are very short. They do not uae 
the lomahawlf or scalping knife. 

An lodiaa village or rancheria usually contains only 
about live or six wigwams. Theao huts are consiruct- 
ed by first digging a round hole m the ground, from 
ten to twenty feet in width, and three or four feet in 
depth; over this are placed slicks, worked together; 
these are covered over with grass and reeds: the 
whole being then overlaid with earth. There is only 
one entrance to the hut. sad this is so small as to make 
it necessary to creep in order to gel admittance. The 
opening at the top serves as the ehirrnoy. The roofs 
are strong enough to sustain the weight o( two or 
three men, and usually the savages sit upon them. 
Their Camascats or swcat'houses are built in the same 
mannBi*. with the cxcepiinn that they are larger and 
have several entrances. From tlie great quantity of 
muscle-shells and acorns that lie around their huts, it 
would appear tliat these are their principal food. The 
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butf are shaded by creeling large branches of trees 
near them. Thoir furniture cotiaats principally of 
walcr-prnof baskets nnd rush nints. 

At the usual seasons the lacliaoe tftke li$h in consider- 
able tiumb«rs. Their fish-weire arc made with some 
degree of skill. They drive stakes, incliiung down the 
slreHin, into the bed, having three apertures, conduct^ 
ing to square pens above: the natives stand upon a 
platfoim, constructed over the entrances to the pens, 
where they catcli the fish. A iire is sometimes kindled 
upon the platforma tor (lie purpose of attracting the fish. 

Id the days of the missions the Indians were either 
by persuasion, force, or prejscuts, brought into Lbeir 
fold. The understanding, or rather the rule, was, that 
Ihey should become Chrimians, and for such a valuable 
blessing, they were required lo give in exchange ion 
years of labor. At the expiration of the ten years of 
service, they were to receive iheir liberty, together 
with a. few head of cattle, and a small piece of land, 
that lliey might follow agricultural pursuits. But these 
were only given when they could give bonds for ihetr 
good conduct It did not often occur that security 
could be given ; and the savages, habituated, from so 
long a service, to the labor of the missions, generally 
remained at their old employments. Their duties 
were varied. Some worked upon the farm j others 
look care of the Block ; some le:jrned and worked at 
mechaniMl employments; and others were hired out 
to the service of the whites. Punishment was ad- 
ministered for bad behavior, and rewards were given 
to those who behaved well. They were prompted, on 
account of the inducements offered, to bring into tho 
missiODB those who would become proselytes. The 
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priests also dispstched agents, whose duty it wan to 
recruit the missioas, by enticing the savages joto the 
fold, for tho purpose of christianizing and civilizing 
them. The priests had caused them to believe that 
they were to be participants in the benefits accruing 
from the sale of the articles that were taken to the 
market from the missions. The luboiers, who nnliimU 
\y were opposed to labor, soon became industrious and 
active, when they believt-d tlial they would receive io 
return the proceeds of tlieir toil. Each of the inissions 
constituted a distinct community, and had ita own offi- 
cers. Under the governmcul of the Spanish pftdres, 
the missions appeared to be conducted under regula- 
tions which, considered with reference to the pecuniary 
interests of tlie priests, were good. But, in 1835, the 
Supreme Government issued orders, annulling the 
jurisdiction of (lie priests, and giving them only their 
religious powers, with a small compensation ; at the 
same time sending to every luisaton its adminislradors. 
The corruption and wickedness that finally monifested 
themselves made the hitherto prohlabte labor of the 
Indians entirely profiltess to them, while it increased 
the ricfacG of the admioistradors. But a short time 
wrought such a change, that the missions were not 
able to support even their proselytes; and tJie revolu* 
tion that occurred in 1836, increased the evils of these 
establishments, by turning loose thousands of disciples, 
who were compelled to procure subsistence in the best 
manner they could. The government claimed entire 
possession of the property, and did not heed the claims 
of the Indians. Mony of them have aJlied themselves 
with the wild savages, and, smarting under a sense of 
injustice and wrong, they use the experience they ob- 
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tained at the missions for deatroying the peace, 
fort, aiid even life, of the white inhabitants. Relalistioa 
was, of course, adopted by the whiles. The most cruel 
meaitures were taken by both sides to avenge their 
wrongs. The inhabitnnls, when aroused, pursue them 
with the greatest eagerness, and have, at such a time, no 
regard for sex or condition, the innocent or the guilty. 

Under fluch circumstnnccs, the Indians and whites 
lived in a belligerent slate. The ravages stole the 
horses of the whiles, someltmes with the uimoet bold- 
ness. The Cnliforniana, on the other hand, treated 
them like brtiles ; and the sarngcs forfeited their lives 
when caught stealing. Indeed, they were ahot down 
when not violatiog the laws or disturbing the peace 
of the country, as pesis to society, and enemies 10 the 
genor*l welfure of ilie government 

Thoir great antipathy is against the Spaniards. 
The character of these Indians is not fierce. The 
wrongs, which iliey endured under the rtije of wicked 
prieiti, aoprincipled administradors, and a corrapl 
government, have exasperated their feelings. It is 
said tbat they are friendly to other citizens than the 
Mexican-Califoroians. The knowledge they have ob- 
tained from iheir connection with the missions would, 
doubtless, enable them, in a well-directed effort, if it 
were not for the Americans and English, to drive the 
Mexican-Califorrians from the «y>URtry, or, at least, to 
confme them to their towns. 

The largest number of Indians reside in the Sacra- 
mento Valley. The present populttlion is from eight lo 
nine ihouKind. The smalUpox has been very fatal lo 
the various tribes, and at present they are only about 
half as numerous us before the ravages of this disease. 



CHAPTER VTI. 

BY OF A PARTT OP CALiroilMA EXIOILANYS, LS* 184C, 
FROM FORT DRISCGIt TO TMK SINKS DP OODEN'H RIVER. 

TTI'ON my arrival at the town of San Francisco, I 
'-^ had the pleasure of receiving (he friendly saluta- 
tions and cordial grcelin/^s of many wlio had been my 
traveling companione in IHIO. We had all commenced 
our journey together from ihe Wokanisjta creek, west 
of the frontier settjfimenls of Missouri, with my valued 
friend Col. Russell for our leader. Jn ihe divisioriEJ 
and subdivisions of the company which subsequenlly 
occurred, at the times and places noted in my Journal, 
we were separated. Our reapeclive companies, how- 
ever, oHen traveled near to each other, and not itnfro- 
qucntly we encamped at the same grass and water. 
The reader, by turning back to my journal outrios, 
under dotes of July 21 and S3, 1845, will see that these 
California emigrants, at that time, determinod upon 
following Lansford W. Hastings, upon a "cut-olf" 
into California. This man had left California, and pro- 
ceeded as for as the eastern side of the Rocky Afoun- 
tains,and encamped at a place where the Sweet VValcr 
breaks through a cation, at the point where the 
emigrants leave that river to enter the South Pb». 
tie had come out for the purpose of inducing the 
emigrants lo follow him through a "out-off" into Cali- 
fornia. After meeting eonieofthe advanced companies. 
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and sending forward & messenger with a letter toll 
in the reur, informing them that he had explored a iiew' 
and much better road into California lliaa the old oae, 
he relumed to Fort Bridger, where he stated that he 
would remain until the California and Oregon oroigrants 
should come up, when be would give a more particular 
description of his " cut-off." 

The emigrants having all in time arrived at that 
place, Hastings assured them in the most solemn 
inaDner that the road over which he proposed to con- 
duct iheni, was much nearer and better than the one 
via Port Hull. He slated that there was an nhuudant 
supply of wood, water, aud grass upon the whole line 
of the road, except one dry drive of thirty-five miles, 
or of forty at moal ; thai ihcy would have no difficultj 
cailons to pass, and that llio road was generally smoott 
level, and hard. 

Upon meeting in California many of those wlio sur- 
vived the dangers of that disastrous cut-ofC some of 
Iheni expressed a wish that I would embody the facts, 
and publish them to the world in connection with my 
OWD journal, as constituting an Jtriportant part of the 
history of the journey of the emigration of that year 
to the Pacific coast. 

The notes from which 1 write the history of th« 
journey of that party, after our final separation ftt 
Sandy, were written in the presence of Mr. Clarke of 
San Francisco, as the facts were verbally communi* 
cated to me by survivors. 

It is proper to state, likewise, that such was tlie 
character of many of the shocking aod heart-sickening 
scenes of the journey, that the emigrants had at first 
datermiDed that they would, as far aa practicable, keep 
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ibese occurrences from the gaze of the world, Bui 
Ibosc wtin event from the setlletnents of Catifornia to 
Ibe relief of tlie emigrants, at tlie Mountain Camp, 
necesftarily obtaioed a knowledge of many facts. These 
■were pablielied, on their return, in the Calirornin Star, 
and also others ihnt were materially erroneous. The 
latter class of newspaper notices, together with a ma!- 
titudo of floating rumors, final])- led lo Ihe opinion that 
a circumHtanliat and plain narrative of the events 
referred io should be given lo the world. 

The California Company, after parting, on the 39d 
Aiigusi, 1840, at Sandy, from the company in which 1 
traveled, proceeded on their road to Bridger's trading 
post, where they arrived July aath. They left tliaL* 
place on the 2Slh, buoyant with hope, and filled whh 
pleasing expectations of a speedy and happy termina- 
tion of the toils and fatigues of trnvcl. They continued 
traveling, without any circumstance of especial import- 

;Once occurring, until Auguat 3d, at which lime a letter 
jm Lansford W. Ilaetings was found by them, at the 
first crossing of Weber river, placed in tlie split of a 
Rtick, in such n situation as to call their attention to it. 
Ja this letter they were informed that the road down 
Weber river, over which the sixly-six wagons led by 

^Lansford W. Hasliu^'s had passed, bad been found to 
I a very bad one, and expressing fears that tlicir sirty- 
six wagons could not be gotten through tbe caijon 
leading into the vidley of the Great Salt Lake, then in 

'sight ; and advii^ing titcm to remain In camp until he 
could return to Ihem, for the purpose of showing them 
a better road than that through the cation of Wchcr 
river which here breaks Ihroiigli the mountains. The 
company, piloted by Hastmgs, did with great difliculty 
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succeed io passing. Jn Uiis letter, Hastings had indica- 
ted another road whicli he affirmed was much better; 
and by pursuing which they would .ivoid the caflon. 
Messrs. Reed, StaDtou, aiid Pike then went forwnrd, 
for the purpose of exploriog the contemplated new 
route. In eight days, Mr. Reed returne<l, reporting the 
practicability of tlic way. ami llmi Messrs. Stanton and 
Piko vrcru lost These eight duys thus spBiit tnaterially 
contributed in bringing upon llifim the disa8ti;r» whirb 
enaued. Upon receiving this report, they dispatched a 
party in search of Messrs. Stanton and Pilte, and 
resumed their journey. 

The company at that time consisted of the following 
jiersona: — J. F. Koed, wife, and four children; George 
Donner, wife, and fivo children; Jacob Doiiner, wife, 
and SBveii children ; Patrick Brinn, wife and seven 
children; William Pike, wife and two children; Wil- 
liam Foster, wife, and one child ; Lewis Kie^burg, wife, 
and one child ; Mi's. Murphy, a widow wotnaii, and 
five children; William McCutcheon, wife, and one 
child; W. H. Eddy, wife, and two children; Noah 
James ; Patrick Dolan ; Samuel Shoemaker ; John 

Demon; C. F. Stantoii ; Milton Elliot: Smith; 

. Hardcoop ; Joseph Rianhard ; Augustus Spitzer; 

John Bapiiste ; Antoine ; Herring ; HaU 

lerin ; Charlea Burger; and Baylis Williams. 

On the second day after resuming their journey they 
came to a gvove of willows and quaking asp, through 
which their way led. Here they were compelled to 
open a road, which occupied one day. They again 
continued their jaumey, and passing over some very 
difficult blufl'^, entered a hollow leading into the Utah 
River valley, nnd through whjf^h they were under the 
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necessity of cutting eight miles of very thick timber 
aad c]ose*taugled underbrush. This difficult labor 
occupied eight days. Ou the aixlli day of their being 
Ihus employed, Mr. W. Graves, %vife, and eight chil- 
dren, and his 8on-iu-!aw Jay Fosdick and wife, and 
John Snyder, came op with them. On the ninth day 
lliuy left their encampment, and traveled into an open- 
ing xvliich they supposed led out into the Utah River 
Talley. Here Messrs. SlaiUou and Pike, who bad 
been lost Jrom the liinc Mr. Reed bad gone forward 
widi them to explore, were found by the party they 
had sent to hunt for iheiii. These men reported the 
impracticability of passing down the valley in nvhicli 
they then were ; and they advised their companions to 
pass over a low range of hills into a neighboring val- 
ley. This they did. Here they worked five days in 
cutting through the timber. On the seventh day they 
came out of the timber into a prairie, which led down 
to a cailon. opening into the valley of the Utah. The 
canon being impracticable us a wogon way, they 
doubled t«ams aud got their wagons to ihe top of the 
hill, from which there was a gradual descent into the 
valley. They encamped in this ; and resuming thdr 
journey on the next morning, struck the trail of the 
company in advance, at the crossing of the river which 
flows from the Utah Lake into the Great Salt Lake. 
They were iIjus occupied thirty days in traveling forty 
mileK. 

On September ad, ihey again resumed their jour- 
ney, pursuing their way around the south side of the 
Salt Luko, and along the trail of the company in ad- 
vance. 

The valley of the Utah river is about thirty-five 
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miles long. One of the cmiKraots expretssod to ine Uio 
optniOQ, Ihat as n happy abode for man, it surpassed in 
beauty, fertility, and every thing that can render a 
spot uf earth desimble, any cuuulry that be hod seen, 
or expected to see. h is well supplied wUh streams 
of clear water, filled with salmon-iroul. Tha atmos- 
phere is remarkably pure and ht^tillliful, and the whole 
face of the country is covered with a heavy coat ol 
the moirt niilrilious grass. It is surrounded by high 
aod rugged mountains, in the bosom of which it re- 
poses in a calm and quiet beauty, that invites the 
weary and worn traveler to stay his wanderings and 
to enjoy, in the seclusion and loveliness of iho scene, 
the happiness which he hns sought in vain amidst the 
crowded marts of conuiierce or ihe fashion and dissi- 
pation uf cities. The peaceful stillness Riid lovtlinesa 
of this most interesting valley, and the happiness to 
which it seemed to invite, strangely conlrasted with 
ihe suffering of body and the anguish of spirit which 
that devoted party subsequently endured. 

In listening to the description oi' this rnlluy, as thus 
aubetantially given to me by the emigrants, 1 was 
BtroDgly reminded of my own emotions and feelings 
when, afler passing over a long and cheerless waste, I 
suddenly emerged from sands and arteinisia into a 
beautiful Utile valley of bubbling springs, and verdure, 
and flowei"s. At such a tinnc, it has appeared far more 
interesting and lovely, from the striking contrast, than 
it would have done, had 1 met with it in a country of 
general fertility. On these occasions I have often 
OKpcrienced a cloud of sadness to come over my spirit, 
as I reflected that the leaves around me must wither. 
and ilie fluwerx, (liat modestly turned up ihcir beautl- 
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iiil &c«« 10 the sun, must fall silently and onobserved. 
The bcnuty of the pl&cc, the penciling of the lcav«K, 
the sporkliiig of Uie foimtains, the rippling of the 
slreams, and lh« whole aspect of the surrounding sce- 
nery of nature rejoicing in her beauty, yet induced 
within my tnijid sndd6ned emotions, as I reflected how 
evanescent were all these varied expressions of tlio 
beautiful and the real. The interest 1 have thus folt 
in all tilts, Willi hut a Iribute of grief and afiection, emi- 
nently bcfilling and proper in one whom Nature had 
never deseilcd in ixdversiLy, but had a thousand times 
whispered in his ear the promise of a new and butter 
condition of being, in a world not subjected to the 
decree of the fell destroyer, where the fields are ever 
fresh and verdant, and the flowers never fade. 

It is in this valley that the Mormons have made a 
settlement and laid out a town, about four miles above 
the emigi-ant road. 

The Mormons, upon being expelled from Nauvoo.in 
184G, made a large settlement at Cotincii BlufBi, upon 
the Misaouri river. This is designed rather for a place 
of outfit and preparation for the journey across the 
Rocky MountainK, thnti as a permMent settlement. A 
party, consisting of about three hundred and fifty, left 
Council Blufls very early in tlie year 1847, for tJie pur- 
pose of exploring the Salt I^ke coiuitry. In Juno 
thoy were followed by about lifteen hundred sodIbi 
with provisions and supplies for eighteen months. 
They purpose to plant and bow crops for 1S48; and 
if the climRte and soil should be found favorable to the 
plan* of making a permanent setllenieRt at this place, 
they will establish one liere. for iho purpose of making 
it a half-way or stoppng place for persons traveling 
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from tlie Atlantic Iti ihe Pacific. Many thousands are 
expected, during each succeeding year, lo settle at this 
point. 

So £00Q as a sottloment shall be established at this 
place, they propose to explore the mountains, for the 
purpose of obliimiiig mini^rala. Thuy nlsp contemplate 
opening a new road from the Salt Laku into California. 
They measured the distance from the Council Blufls to 
the Salt Lake, and found it lo be eleven hundred miles. 
The distance from the Salt Lake to Sim Francisco, now 
estimated at seven hundred miles, they believe can be 
diminished to five hundred. 

On the evening vi' September 3d, the emigrants on- 
camped on the southeast side of the Great Salt Lake. 
On the morning of the next day, ihoy resumed iheir 
journey, and at about 9 o'clock commenced pasBing 
round the point of a mountain which here runs doMrn 
to the beach of the lalce. This occupied the entire 
day. Here ^3r. Reed broke on axletrce, and they had 
to go a distance of fifteen miles to obtain timber to 
repair it. By working all night, Mr. Eddy and Samuel 
Shoemaker completed the repair for Mr. Rccd. About 
^ o'clock, r.M., Mr. Halierin, from St. Joseph, died of 
consamption, in Mr. George Bonner's wagon. About 
B o'cloi^k, this wagon (which had slopped) came up, 
with the dead body of thoir fellow-traveler. He died 
in the exercise of a humble trust and confidence in the 
ability and willingness of the blessed Redeemer to save 
bis soul. The melancholy event filled nil hearts with 
sadness, and with feelings of solemnity, thoy committed 
bis body to its ailent and lonely grave in the wilderncsfl. 
Nor did they seek to disguise the tears that silently 
coursed down many a care-worn face, as they took 
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their last adiou of Uie lost Tel low-traveler. Tlie day 
of the r.lh was spenl, witb Uie exception of a change 
of camp, in coniniilllng the body of their friend to the 
dust. Thoy burled him at the sadc of an emigrant 
■who had died in tlie advance company. The deceaBod 
gave his property, some 61 SOD. lo Mr. George Don- 
ner. 

On September Otb, they resumed their journey, and 
after dark encamped at a place to which they gave 
!l» name of the Twenty Wells, The name was sug- 
gested by the circumstance of there being at this place 
that number of natural wells, filled to the very surface 
of the earth with the purest cold water. They sounded 
some of them with lines of more than seventy feet, 
without finding bottom. They varied from six inches 
I to nine feet in diameter. None of Ihcm overflowed; 

idi what is moKl extraordinary, tlie ground ^^ . j dry 
and bard near the very edge of the w.ttor, and upon 
taking water out, the wells would Inatantly fill again. 

On the moniing of Llie 7lli, they left camp; and 
after making u long and hard drive, encamped in a 
large and beautiful meadow, abundantly supplied with 
the very best grass. Here tliey found a number of 
wells, (iillcring in no respect from tliosc just mentioned. 
Here they found a letter from Lansford W. Hastings, 
informing lliem that it would occupy two days and 
nights of hard driving lo reach the nosL water and 
grasa. They consequently remained in camp on the 
8lh, to real and recruit their cattle. Having done this, 
and cut grass to carry on the way, they resumed their 
journey at daylight on Uie morning of September Dtb, 
with many apprehensions, and at about ten oVIock, 
A.U., of the l^h. Mr. Eddy and some others sac 
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ceeded, after Ifiavtng his wagons Uveoty tnili^ back, in 
getting Uis tcain across the Grent Salt Plain, to a beautl- 
fal spring at the foot of a mouataJD oa the west aide 
of tlie ptaio, and distaot eighty miles from iheir camp 
of the 7lh and Blh. On the evening of tlie 12th, jurt 
at dark, Mr. Reed came up to them, and informed tbem 
tliat his wagons and those of the Messrs. Donner had 
bad been left about forty miles in the rear, and that iJie 
drivers were trying to bring the cattle forward to tJie 
wutor. Afler remaining about an hour, he stnrled back 
to meet the drivcrH with the cattle, iind to get his family. 
Mr. Eddy accompanied him back Gve miles, with a 
bucket of water for an ox of Iiis that had become ex- 
hausted, in consequence of thirst, and had lain down. 
Mr. Reed met the drivers ten miles from the spring, 
coming forward with the caltie. He continued on, and 
the drivers came into camp about midnight, having lost 
all of Mr. Keecl's team alter passing him. The Messrs. 
Donner got to water, with a part of their teams, st 
about 2 o'clock, a.m., of September IStJi. Mr. Eddy 
stai'ted back at daylight on the morning of the 13ih, 
and at dawn of day on the 14lh, ho brought up Mrs. 
Itccd and children, and liis wagon. Oa the afternoon 
of the Hth, they started back with Mr. Ucod and Mr. 
Gnives, for the wagons of the Meeai-a. Donner and 
Reed; aud brought them up with horses and mutes, on 
. the evi<ning of the I5th. 

It ia impossible to describe the dismay and angui^ 
with which that perilous and exhausting drive filled the 
stoutest hearts. Many families were completely ruined. 
They were yet in a country of hostile Indians, fas from 
all succor, betrayed by one of tlieir own countrymen. 
They could not tell what was the character of the road 
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ytt before them, since the man in whoso ver&ctty thejr 
reposed confidence, had proved himself so utterly un- 
worthy of it. To retreat across the desert to Bridger 
was impossible. There was do way left to them, but 
to advance ; and this they now regarded as perilous in 
the extreme. The catlle thai survived were exhausted 
and broken down ; but to remaio there was to die. 
Feeble and dispirited, therefore, they slowly resumed 
their journey. 

On this drive Ihirty-gix head of working cattle were 
lost, and the oxen that survived were greatly injured. 
One of Mr. Reed's wagons was brought to camp; and 
two, with all they contained, were buried in the plttio. 
George Donner lost one wagon. Kiesburg also lost a 
wagon. The atmosphei-e was so dry upon the plain, 
that the wood-work of all the wagons shrank to a 
degree that made it next to Impossible to gel any of 
them through. 

The name of this place indicates its character in 
some respects, and I need not now detain the reader 
with a description of it; but I can not forbear men- 
tioning an extraordinary optical illusion related to me 
by one of the emigrants. Ttiey saw themselves, their 
wagons, their teams, and the dogs with them, in very 
many places, while crossing this plain, repeated many 
limes in all the dialinctuess and vividness of life. Mr. 
Eddy informed me that he was surprised to see twenty 
mrn all walking in the same direction in which he was 
traveling. Tiicy nil stopped at the same lime, and the 
motions of their bodies corresponded. At length he 
was astounded ivith the discovery that they were men 
whoso features and dress were like his own, and that 
they were imitating his own motions. When he stood 
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slill, tliey stood sliil, and when lie advanced, Ibey did 
so also. In sliort. thoy wcro liring and moving immges 
of himself, and of liis actions. Subsequently he saw the 
caravan repealed in the same extraordinary and start- 
ling mnnncr. 

!tfr. Eddy having ascended the si3e of the mountain 
tiiat commanded a view of the plain below, saw the 
morning spread out apon the hills, and, at length, beheld 
the sun arise above the plain, and cover il wiih splendor 
and glory. The mind am not conceive, much less the 
tongue express, the ravishing beauty of the scone that 
instantly kindled into a magnificence, grandeur, and 
loveliness uuequaled — cloud'lbrmed masses of purple 
ranges, bordered wilh the most brilliant gold, lay piled 
above the enstein mountains. Peaks were seen shoot- 
ing up into narrow lines of crimson drapery, and fes- 
tooning of greenish orange, the whole being covered 
with a blue sky of singular beauty and transparency. 
All the colors of the prism bordered the country before 
him. and ten thousand hues of heavenly radiance spread 
and diffused themselves over it, as the sim continued to 
ascend. The king of day aeemed to rise from his 
throne, and cast upon hia Ibotstool tiis gorgeous robes 
of Ught, sparkling with unnumbered gems. Here nolure 
appeared to have collected all her glittering beaiitiofl 
together in one chosen place. 

Having yoked some loose cows, 35.8 team for Mr. 
Reed, they broke up their camp on the morning of 
September 1 0th, and resumed their toilsome journey, 
with feelings which can be appreciated by those only 
who have traveled the road under somewhat similar 
circumstances. Oa tliis day ibey traveled six miles, 
encountering a very severe snow storm. About 3 
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o'clock, i-.M., they mot Milton Elliot and William 
Graves, relurniag from a. Truitlcss effort to find eomc 
callle tlial liad gol ofK They informed tliein that they 
were then in the immcdiale vicinity of a spring, at 
which commenced another dry drive of forty milos. 
They encamped for the night, and at dn-wn of day of 
Septemlicr ITtli, they resumed their journey, and at 4 
o'clock, A.M., of tbc 18ih ibey arrived at water and 
gniM, some of their cattle having perished, and ihi 
learns which survived being in a very enfeebled condi- 
tion. Here the most of the little property which Mr. 
Reed still had, was buried, or cachrd. together with thai 
of others. As the term cache will frequently occur, I 
ought to remark that it is used for what is hidden. 
Cacher, the verb, is equivalent to to conceaL Mere, 
Mr. Eddy, proposed patting his team to Mr. Reed's 
wagon, and letting Mr. Pike have his wagon, so that 
tbe three familiea could be taken on. This iras done. 
They remained m camp during the day of the ISth to 
complete these arrangements, and to recruit llieir ex- 
hausted cattle. 

What is the cause of the sterility and aridness of this 
region, and also of much of the country between the 
Mississiippi and Middle Oregon, is a question that ivill 
never, perhaps, be fully answered. It is a remarkable 
fact, however, that all eucU districts of country are 
destitute of timber. And Humboldt has almost de- 
monstrated that the streams of a country fail in propor- 
tion Ui the destruction of timber. If l]ie streams &tl 
the seasons will continue to be worse, because of their 
becoming each year more dry. It has been observed 
by tbe old settlers of a country, tliat water>courseg have 
failed as the forests have been cleared away. Hum- 
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l)o)dU in s|>eakiog of tlie valley of Aragu, in Venezuela 
says that llie lake receded us ugricultui'c sdvanccd, 
until ilnc pltmlations were established OD its banks. 
Thu desolating wars that aiivept over the country after 
the separation of the province from Spain, nrrested the 
process of cleariDg. The trees again grew up, with a 
rapidity known only to the tropics, and the waters of 
the lake again rose, and inundated the low plantations. 

Early on the morning of Sept. 19th, the emigrants 
broke up their encampment, and passing over a low 
range of mountaios, came down into tlie head of a most 
beaulifu] and ferule valleyt well supplied with water 
and grass. Tlioy encamped on the west side of tJiia 
valley. They gave to it the name of the Valley of the 
Fifty Sprirgs, the name being suggested by that number 
being hero found. They encamped by one of them, 
situated in the centre of a cone about ten feet high. 
The water rose to the top, but did not flow over. 
Many of tlie springs were hot, some warm, and many 
cool, and slightly acid. They saw hundreds of Indian^ 
who were friendly, and seemed never belbre to have 
seen a white man. Here were great numbers of ante- 
lopes and Rocky Mountain sheep, which they had no 
ditlicully io killing. Tliis valley is destitute of timber, 
and is about fifteen miles wide. 

Early on the morning of the 20lb, tliey continued 
their journey, and traveling about fifteen miles down 
the valley in a southerly direction, encamped at night 
near good grass and water. They proceeded down 
thi.i valley three days, making about fifty miles of 
travel. The valiey, however, still continued to extend 
south, beyond the reach of their vision* and presenting 
the same general appearance. 
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On the morning of Sept. 23d, they left the valley of 
the Fifty Springs, and crossing over a low range of 
mountains, came into a valley of great beauty and 
fertility. Crossing this valley, which was here seven 
miles wide, and finding water, they again encamped. 
In all these valleys, there are no springs on their eastern 
sides. The water being uniformly found breaking out 
at the foot of the mountains, upon the western side. 

They had been traveling in a southeriy direction for 
many days, but on the morning of the 34tb, they 
commenced traveling due north. This they continued 
to do three days, following the tracks of the wagons in 
advance. They then turned a little west of north, and 
traveled two days, so that in nine days' travel they 
made but about tfiirty miles westward. 

On the night of the 28th, they encamped at the 
head of a cafion leading into the valley of Mary's or 
Ogden's river. Herd they saw large bodies of Indians 
in a state of perfect nudity. They hovered around in 
the vicinity, but did not come into camp. 

On the morning of the 29th, they entered the canon, 
and traveling about eight miles, found, at 11 o'clock, 
F.H., a place sufficiently large to admit of an encamp- 
ment out of the water. 

On the 20th, they pursued their way down the cafion, 
and after traveling eight miles, came out into the valley 
of Mary's river, at night, and encamped on the bank 
of the stream, hiving struck the road leading fi-om 
Fort Hall. Here some Indians came to camp, and 
informed them by signs, that they were yet distant 
about two hundred miles from the sinks of that river. 
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JODRNEV OF THE CALITORHU KMIOItANTS nOM OOOKN S filVSK 
TO THE BAST SIDE OP TUB SIESEA NEVADA. 

ON tlie morning of October Ui, they resumed iheir 
joiiriiKy, and traveled along iJie uaua! route down 
C^den's river, and encamped that evening at Bome hot 
rfpringa, at the foot of n high range of hills. 

On the morning of ihe 2d, iliey commenced passing 
over these hills. About 11 o'clock, an Tadian, who 
spoke a Utile English, came to them, to wliom tbey 
gave (he name of Thursday, on Recount of their be- 
lieving thnt to be the day; aiihough at the time, they 
were inclined to believe that they had lost one day in 
their caleulotion of time. About 4 o'clock, r.M., another 
came to them, who also spoke a little EngliKh. He 
frequently used the words "jee," "who," and "huoy;** 
thereby showing that he hftd been with previous emi- 
grants. Tliey traveled all that day, and at dark en- 
camped at a spring about half way down the side of 
the n^ountain. A (ire broke out in the grass* soon 
after the camp fires had been kindled, which would 
Iiave consumed three of the wagons, but for the assist- 
ance of these two Indians. The Indians were fed, and 
after the evening men] they lay down by one of the 
fires, but rose in the night, stealing a fine shirt and & 
yoke of oxen from Mr. Graves. 

On the evening of October flth. ihe emigrants again 
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encamped on Ogden'a river, ofter a hard and exhaust- 
ing drive. During the night (he Indjnns stole a horse 
from Mr. Graves. 

On the morning of October 51h, they broke up thmr 
camp, and the caravan proceeded on its way. Mr. 
Eddy went out hunting antelope, and spent the fore- 
noon in this manner, being frequently shot at by ih« 
Indiana. At noon he came up with the company, 
which had stopped to take some refreshments, at the 
foot of a very high and long sand-hill, covered with 
rocks at the top. At length they commenced ascend- 
ing the hill. AH the wagons had been taken up but 
Mr. Reed's, Mr. Pike's, and one of Mr. Graves', the 
latter driven by John Snyder. Milton Elliot, who 
was Mr. Rccd'B driver, took Mr. Eddy's team, which 
was on Mr. Reed's wagon, and joined it to Mr. Pike's 
team. The cattle of this team, being unruly, became 
entangled with that of Mr. Graves', driven by Sayder; 
and a quarrel ensued between him and Elliot. Snyder 
at length commenced quarreling with Mr. Reed, and 
made some threats of whipping him, which threats he 
seemed about to attempt executing. Mr, Reed then 
drew a knife, withoul, however, attempting to use it. 
and told Snyder that lie did not wish lo have any 
difficulty with him. Snyder told him thai he would 
whip him, " any how ;" and turning the bull of his 
whip, gave Mr. Reed a severe blow upon llic head, 
which cut it very much. As Reed was in the net of 
dodging the blow, he stabbed Snyder a little below 
the collar-bone, cutting off the first rib, and driving 
the kuifc liirougb the Icil lung. Snyder after this 
struck Mrs. Reed a blow upon the bend, and Mr. 
Reed two blows upon the head, llie last one bringing 
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him down u|>oii bis kuoes. Snyder expired in about 
fiHeen miitutes. Mr. Reed, althougli ttie blood was 
running down over his face and shoulders from hts 
own wounds, manifested the greatest anguish of spirit, 
and threw the knife away from him into the rirer. 
Although Mr. Reed was thus compelled to do as he 
did, Iho occurrence produced much feeling against 
him; and in the evening Kiesburg propueed to bang 
him. To this, however, he was probably prompted 
by a feeling of resentment, produced by Mr. Reed 
having been mainly instrumeulal in hia expulsion from 
one of lite companies, while on the South Platte, for 
grossly improper conduct. Mr. Eddy had two six- 
shoolers, two double> barreled pistols, and a rifle ; 
Milton Elliot had one rifle, and a dauble-barreled 
shot gun; and Mr. Keed had one Eix'shooter, and a 
brace of double-barreled pistola, and HBe. Thus Mr. 
Reed's comrades were Bituated, and they determined 
that he should not die. Mr. Eddy, however, proposed 
that Mr. Reed should leave the camp. Thia was 
Anally agreed to, and he accordingly left the next 
morning ; not, however, before ho hud assisted in 
commiiiiog to the grave the body of the unhappy 
young man. 

On the momiag of October <>th, tliey quitted the 
wretched scene of mortal strife, and in the evening 
encamped on Ogden's river. 

Leaving camp on the morning of the 7th, they pro- 
ceeded on until about eleven o'clock, when they found 
a letter from Mr. Reed, informing ihem of a battle 
between one of the advanced companies and iha 
Indians. On the forenoon of this day, a number of 
arrows were sliot at Mr. Eddy and Mr. Hke, while 
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out htinling tor game, which the reduced amount of 
llieir provisions had by this time made it necessary to 
seek. Upon arriving at their evening encampment, 
they found t))ut Hardcoop, a Belgian, who had given 
out, and had been carried in Kiesburg's wagon for 
several days, was miiaing. Kiesbtirg professed not 
lo know what had become of him, but suflpecling that 
there was some wrong committed, a man was sent 
back upon a horse, for the old man. He was found 
about live miles in (he renr. Hardcoop stated thnt 
K.i«sburg luid put him out of the wagon to perish. 

On the morning of Oct. 8, ihey cached a part of Mr. 
Eddy's tools and cloihing, and Mr. Reeii's wagon, and 
procured a tighter wagon of Mr. Graves. At about 
nine o'clock they started. In about half an hour Hard* 
coop came to Mr. Eddy, and informed him that Kie»- 
burg had aj^ain put him out of the wagon — that ho was 
an old man, being more than aixly years of age, and in 
addition to the in&'mities usually attendant upon one 
of his advanced years, was sick and worn down by 
the toils and hnrdshipe of the way ; and he concluded 
by requesting Mr. Eddy to carry him in hiii, wagon, 
OS it was utterly impossible for him to travel on foot. 
Mr. Eddy replied that they were then in the sand, and 
if be could in some way get forward imtil they got out, 
he would do whnt he could. _ He told me that he shud- 
dered at the thought of seeing him lefl to perish by the 
way ; and tluit lie knew that the picture of bis bones 
bleaching in the wilderness would haunt his memory 
to the latest day offaia life. Hardcoop replied that he 
would make an elTort. The emigrants traveled on 
until night. As soon as they got into camp, inquiry 
was made for Hardcoop. Some boys who had been 
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driving cattle stnted that they had seen him last sitting 
undora large biishcpfsago, or artemisia, exhausted and 
completely worn out, Al this time his feet had swollen 
until they burst. Mr. Eddy, having liie guard during 
the fore |>art of the night, built a targe fire on the side 
of the hill, to guide llnrdcoop to the cnmp, if it was 
possible for him to come up. Milton Elliot had the 
guard'during the Inllei- part of the Digiit, and he kept 
up llie fire for llie same purpose. The uight was very 
cold; but when morning dawned, the unhappy Hard- 
coop did not come up. Mrs. Reed, Milton Elliot, and 
Mr. Eddy then went to Kieaburg, and besought him 
to return for the old man. This, Kiesburg, in a very 
heartless and inhamaD manner, refused to do. No 
other persons, excepting Patrick Brino and Mr. 
tiraves having horses, upon which he could be car- 
ried, they then applied to Palricit Brlnn, who replied 
that it was impossible, and that he must perish. Ap« 
pUcAlion was then made to Graves, who said tbnt he 
would not kill his horses to save the life of Hnrdcoop, 
and that he might die; and, in great anger, requested 
that ho^ight not be troubled any more upon the sub- 
ject. Milton Elliot, William Pilte, and Mr. Eddy then 
propoEwd to go bnck on foot and carry him up, but iho 
company refused to wait. Being in an Indian country, 
tbey were compelled to go forward with their travel- 
ing companions. They arrived nt the place where 
Appieguto'a cul-off leaves the Ogden's river road, 
about 11 o'clock, a.m. of this day (Oct. 9) ; and having 
halted for the purpose of resting and taking a little 
refreshment, they again sought to induce Brinn and 
Graves to let them have horses to go back lor the 
unfortunate Iliirdcoop: the proposal was again violent- 
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ly repulsed. Thus disappointed and defeated in every 
effort, they wore, nl last, under the dreadful necessily 
of reiinquishiiig evury hope, and of lenving iheir aged 
and exhausted fellow- traveler to die a most miserable 
death. He \vas from Antwerp, m Belgium — was a 
cutler by trade, and had a son and daughter in liis 
native city. He Iiad come to the United Stales for 
the purpose of seeing the country, He owned a farm 
near Cincinnati, Ohio, and intended, after visiting Cali- 
fornia, to go back to Ohio, aelt his farm, aad return to 
Antwerp, for the purposeof spending with his children 
the evening of his days. 

Proceeding from their 11 o'clock halt, they arrived 
at a bed of deep, loose sand about 4 o'clock, I'.M., and 
did not Eiucceerl in crossing it until 4 o'clock in the 
morning of Oct. 10. when they halted upon the place 
where Mr. Salic, who had been killed by the Indians, 
had been buried. His body had been dug up by the 
savages, and his bones, which had been picked by 
wolves, were bleaching in Uie aun. Here they cached 
another wagon, and at Ihia place all of Graves' horses 
were stolen. At 10 o'clock they drove on, and en- 
camped at night on Ogdeu's river, with scarcely any 
grass for tlieir cattle, the water being very bad. 

On the morning of the Ilth George Doiiner, Jacob 
Donner, and Wolfinger lost eighteen head of cattle. 
Graves, also, ttad a cow stolen by Indians. They 
encamped oo the night of tlic 11th on ii small spot of 
very poor grass. The water here, alao, was deficient 
in quantity and bad in quality. Brinn had a fine mare 
die in the mud. He asked Mr. Eddy to help him to 
get her out. Mr. Eddy referred tiim U poor Hard- 
ooop, and refused. Several cattle had arrows shot at 
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Uiem during (lie night, bui none of them died in con- 
■eqaence. 

On the morniDg of Oct. It2. the emigraDta resumed 
their journey. One of Mr. Eddy's oxeu gave out diir- 
ing the day, and ihoy left him. At 12 o'clock at night 
they encamped nt the sinks of Ogden's river. Atday- 
light on the morning of the 13th they drove their cattle 
to grass, and put them under a. guard. The guard 
came in to brenkfaRt, and in their absence the Indians 
killed twenty-one head, including the whole of Mr. 
Eddy's team, except one ox; and the whole of Wolfin- 
ger's, except one. Wolfinger wished to cache bis goods 
at the sinks, but the company refutied to wait. Ri:m- 
hard and Spitzer, who were traveling with him, 
remained behind to assist him. Three days afterward 
the two former came up to the company at Truckee 
nrer, and said that the Indians came down from the 
hills upoti ibem, and after kilting Wolfinger, drove 
tliem from the wngons, which they burned, after tak- 
ing the goods out. Wolfinger had a considerable 
amount of money. I was informed by Mr. Kddy thiit 
George Donner, with whom Rianhnrd subaeijuenlty 
traveled, told him that Wollinger had not died as 
stated— that this fact he learned from a confession 
made by Rianhard a short lime previous to hia death ; 
and that ho would make tho facts public as soon as he 
arrived in the settlements. Donner having perished, 
nothing further was ever known of the matter. 

In mentioning these facts I am aware that 1 am 
anticipating some of tho events of this narrative, and I 
will only remark that Donner, Rianhnrd, and Spilzer 
having all been subsequently starved to death, it is 
probable the facts will never be revealed. 
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Here Mr. Eddy cached every thing be had, except 
the clothing which he and his family had on. On this 
nKirning tiiey partook of their last remaining mouthful 
of food. The Indians were upon the adjacent hills, 
looking dowa upon them, and absolutely laughing at 
their calamity. The lock of Mr. Eddy's rifle hud 
been broken some days before, and ilie gun left. He 
couidnot obtain one, and had be been able to do so, 
it would have been worse than insanity for him to 
have encountered the Indianti aEone. Dejected and 
sutlon, he took up about three pounds of louf sugar, 
put sonic bullets in his pocket, and stringing hia powder- 
horn upon his shoulders, look up hi» boy in his arms 
while his alHicted Eleanor carried their etill more help- 
less iofunl, and in this most miserable and forlorn 
plight, they set out once more on foot to make their 
way tlirough the pililess n'ilderness. Trackless, snow- 
clad mountains intercepted their progress, and seemed 
to present an impassable h.irrier to nil human succor: 
— mountains, ihe passage of which, with even the ac- 
cessories of emigrant wagons, and in the most pleasant 
aeaaon, would have liecn a font of no small difBculiy. 
Without ahocs— these having been worn out by the 
jagged rocks — they had nothing to protect their feet 
bat moccasins, which were also so much worn as to 
be of liltio service. Their painful and perilous way 
led over broken rocks, i>resenling acute angles, or 
prickly penrs, which alike lacerated their feet in the 
mosi dreadful manner. Nature disputed their passage, 
and Heaven seemed to he of!bnded. They struggled 
on, however, %vith their precious charge, without food 
or water, until 4 o'clock on the morning of the I4tb, 
when they arrived at a spring that jetted up a columi 
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of boiling hoi water, about twenty fe«t high. It w« 
situatt-d in a region that had been rent into mitliont 
of fnigments by volcanic firei. The desolation was 
such as to impress upon the mind the idc;i of expiring 
nature convulsed with the throes and egonies of the 
last great and lerrihte day, or of an angry Deity haT- 
ing lukeii vungeitnce upon a guilty world. HavtOf; 
obtained some cofiee from Mrs. Donner, Mr. Eddy 
put it into a pot, aud thus boiled it in the hot spring 
for the iiouriHlmient of his wife and children, rcfueing 
lo partlike of it himself. He told me that he should 
never forget the inexpressible emotions he felt on 6ee«j 
iog llioin thus revive. Under such circumstances oi 
extreme privation, how much more forcibly does th 
wasteful prodigality of the rich appear. Althotigh he] 
had sutlered tJie loss of all he possessed, yet had il 
pleased Heaven lo Ikivc spared bim one blow, ht 
might have stUl been comporaiively happy. Hut God,' 
who is ever wise and just in the allotments of tits 
providence, had decreed otherwise. 

About o'clock the party left the Geyser Spring and 
traveled nil that day until Bnnset, over a road in no 
respect differeat from thai of the 13th. At this time 
Mr. Eddy's cliildrcn were in great danger of pertshingJ 
for the want of Wiitcr. He applied lo Patrick Brinn, 
who he knew had ten gallons, Ibr a half pint to give lo 
them. Brinu denied having any; but this Mr. Eddy, 
knew lo be untrue, for he had himself tilled Brlnn'^ cask' 
at the sinks of Ogdea's river; Brion finally admitted that 
he had water, but said he did not know how tar water 
was yet distaol froui llioiii, and he fcnrcd that his own 
family would require it. Mr. Kddy told him, with an 
energy he never before fell, that he would have il or 
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have Brinn's life. He immediately turned away from 
itrinn, and went in quest of the water, and gave some 
to his children. 

At S(tn.iet they arrived at an exceedingly difficult 
iuuid-ridgc of ten miles in width. They crossed it 
nbout 4 o'cloL-k on the morning uf tiic 15tit. the com** 
pany losing three yoke of naule that died from fatigue, 

NeitJier Mr. E^ddy nor his wiie lind tasted food for two 
days and nights, nor had the children any thing except 
ilie sugar with whichlie left the sints Ogden's river. 
He applied to Mrs. Graves and Mrs. Brinn for a small 
piece of meal for hia wife and children, who were very 
faint. They botli refused. Tlie emigrants ruiuained 
in camp to rest the cittle. The Indians kilted some 
of them during llic day. 

Mr. Eddy procured a gun in the morning, nnd 
started to Itill some geese which he heard. In about 
two hours he returned witli uin« very fat ones. Mrs. 
Brinn and Mrs. Graves congratulated liim, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that they were very fmc. and 
wondered what he would do with them. He invited 
tlieni to lielpthcmGvlvca, and they each took two. Ho 
gave Klcsburg one. 

Oct. ifJih, early in the morning, they resumed their 
journey, and commenced driving up Tmckeo river. 
Pfothing of importance occurred until Oct. 19th, about 
10 o'clock, A.M., when they mot Mr. C. F. Slantou and 
two Indian raqiurot (cow-herds) of Capt. Sntler, one 
named Lewis, and the oiher Salvadore. Mr. Stanton 
hud Qour and a little dried meat, which ho had procured 
fur then). I omitted to state that on the day they 
broke up their encampment on the Salt Lake, tbey dtis- 
patched Messrs. Stnntoo and McCutcheon to go to 
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Capl. Suiter's Tort fur reliet Tliey drove on (luria{ 
ihe day, and Mr. Stanlon and tlie vaqueros conlinuod 
on to some of the familica one day in ttic rear. 

October ZO. — Oa this day Wm. Pike was killed by 
tho accidoolal discharge era. six-shooter in the hands 
' of Wm. FoKtcr. He died id one hour : he was shot 
through in the back. 

On the evening of October ii'2<\, they crossed the 
Truckee river, tho forly-wimli aud latil time, in eightyj 
miles. They encamped ou the top of a hill. Her 
nineteen oxen were shot by an Indian, who put one 
arrow in each ox. The cattle did not die. Mr. Eddy 
caught him in the act, aud fired upon htm as he ned. 
The ball struck him between the shoulders, and came 
out at the breaEt. At the crack of the rifle he sprung 
up about three feci, and with s terrible yell fell down 
a bank into a bunch of willows. 

On the morning of October 23d they resumed iheir 
journey, imil continued traveling without any thing of 
importnnce occurring until October 28th at dark, when 
they encamped upon Truckee Lake, situated at the 
fool of Fremoul's Pass of the main chain of the Sierra 
Nevada. The Pass is here 0838 feet high. 

On the morning of Oct. 20th. they again continued 
their journey, and went on within three miles of the 
top of the 1*888, where they found ilie snow about live 
feet deep. This compelled them to return to a cabin, 
which waa situated one mile in advance of tlieir camp 
of the previotis niglil. Here they remained in camp 
during ihe 30lh. At dark their fellow-Iravelers, Stan- 
ton, Graves, the Donners, and some others, came up. 

On the morning of Oct 3l8t the whole body again 
irlBrted to cross the mountain. They succeeded in 
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getting within three miles of the top of the Pass. The 
snow had deepened to about ten feet. The night 
■was bitterly cold; the wind howled through the 
trees, and the snow and hail descended. Finding it 
utterly impossible to cross, they commenced retracing 
their steps on the morning of November lat, and ar- 
rived at the cabin about 4 o'clock 

TOL. U. — P 



CHAPTER IX. 



TBB MOOflTAIN VAMP. 



THEY now saw that it would be necessary lo win- 
ter here. On tho moniing of November 3d, Mr. 
Kddy commenced building n cabin. When tinished, 
the fullowing day, lie went itito it, wiiii Mrs. Mur- 
phy and family, and Wm. Foater and family, Nov. 
3d. The snow at the place at which ihey were ea- 
camped. was about one Jbot deep. A single ox con- 
stituted the whole stock upon which the family were 
to winter. 

Mr. Eddy commenced hunting on the itiu and' 
succeeded in killing a prairie wolf, of which supper 
was made in the evening for all in the cabin. On the 
5th he succeeded in killing .an owl, of which supper 
was made. The Messrs. Graves, Dcnner, Dolaii, and 
Brian commenced killing tlieir cattle. Mr. Kddy niso 
killed his ox. On ihe Glh. an ox belonging to Graves 
starved to death. Ho refused to save it for meat, but 
upon Mr. Eddy's applying to hitn for it, he would not 
let him have it for less than tSS. This, Mr. Eddy told 
me, he had paid to the estate of the deceased Graves 
since getting into the settlement. Mr. Eddy spent 
the 7th in bunting, but returned at night with a sad 
and desponding heart, without any gome. The three 
following days he assisted Graves in putting up a 
cabin for himself and family, and Mrs. Reed and her 
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family. The day after, they cooked some of iheir 
poor beef. 

Oil ihe laih, Mr. Eddy. C. T. Stanton. Win. Graves, 
Sun.. Jay Foadick, James Smith, Charles Burger, Wtn. 
Foster, Autuiae (a Spaniard), John Bapliste. Lewis, 
Snlvadoi-c, Augustus Spitz«r, Mary Graves, Sarah 
Fosdick, and Milton Elliot, being the strongest of the 
party, started to cross the mountains on foot. Mr. 
Eddy, in narrating the afflicting story, said to me, that 
he could never forget the parting scene between him- 
self and family; but he hoped to get in and ohtaiu re< 
lief, :ind return with the means for their rescue. They 
atiiried with a small piece of beef each; but Ihey had 
scnrccly gone within three miles of the top of the Pass, 
when the snow, which was soft, and about ten feet 
deep, compelled them again to i-eiura to the cabins, 
which they reached about midnight. 

Nov. 13th, Mr. Eddy succeeded in killing two 
ducks, but no one would let him have a gun without 
he gave them half he killed. The next day, very faint 
from want of food, he resumed his hunting, and at 
length camo upon an enormously large grisly-bear 
track. Under other circumstances, ho would have 
preferred seeing the tracks of one to seeing the animal 
aeli. But now, weak and faint as he was, he was 
sr lo coma up with it. So fierce and powerful is 
this auininl, and so great is its tenacity of life, that the 
Indians almost uniformly avoid it. Even the most daring 
and fiuccessfml white hunters who are acquainted with 
its habits, usually decline shooting at it, unless they are 
in a position that enables them to spring up into a tree 
in the event of the first shot failing to bring it down. 
This very seldom happens, unless .the shot takes cffijct 
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in the bmia. Lewis and Clarke give an account of a 
boar killed by llieir pnrty, which was not brought 
down Lntil it had received live wounds, aoy one of 
which would have immediately disabled any other an- 
imnl- Even then, one of their number very narrowly 
esciiped with his life by leaping down a precipice and 
plunging into (he river. It invariably attacks all per- 
sona whom it suddenly lindtt near it. If it be distant, 
a noise will cause it to run away ; but even in this 
case it unifbmnly makes battle il' wounded. With a 
full knowledge of its real character, and uhhough he 
had heard the stories of many excitlog adventures, 
'Which were not the less ialeresting: because tsomo of 
them were unreasonabJe, and others even impossible, 
yet ho DOW wns exceedingly deBirouii of coming op 
with an animal he would otherwise have been moat 
careful to shun. lie was not long in finding the object 
of his search. At the distance of about ninety yards 
he saw the bear, with ils head to the grouod. engaged 
in digging roots. The beast was in a small ekirt of 
prairie, and Mr. Eddy, tailing advantage of a large fir- 
tree near which he was at the moment, kept himself in 
concealment. Haviug put into his moulh the only 
bullet tbnt was nut in tuiJ gun, no that he might quickly 
reload in case of an emergency, he deliberately lircd. 
The bear immcdiulely reared iipon.ils hind feut, and 
seeing the smoke from Mr. Eddy's gun, ran fiercely 
toward him, with open jaws- By the time the gun 
was reloaded, the bear had reached tlie tree, and, with 
a fierce growl, pursued Mr. Eddy round it, who, run- 
ning swifter than the animal, came up with it in the 
rear, and disabled it bya shot in the shoulder, so that 
it was no longer able to pursue tiim. He then dis- 
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patched tbo benr by knocking it on tho hond with o 
club. Upou examinaiion, ho found thai iho first shot 
had pierced its heart. He llien returned to the Moon- 
laiji Cainp lor assislnuce to liring in his prJKc. 

Graves and Eddy went out after the bear. On the 
way out Graves sntd that he believed he should perish 
in the mountain; that he feared that the judgment of 
God wouhl come upon him, for not nssistiog Hardcoop 
up to the wagon, when Kioaburg put liim out, and for 
driving Mr. Reed out of camp. They, however, finally 
coEirived to get in the bear after dark. Mr. Eddy 
gave one half to Mr. Foster for the use of th« gun. 
A part of it was likewise given to Mr. Graves and to 
Mrfi. ReeJ. The bear weighed about 800 lbs. 

No7. 15th. Mr. Eddy killed a duck and one gray 
squirrel. Nothing of importance occurred between 
this date and the Gist, beyond the fears of atai vntion, 
and the increasing weakness of the i'lnigrants. On 
this day, six women aud sixteen men, including Statl- 
ton and the two Indians, made another eflbrt to cross 
the moiiinain on foot. The moi-ning was fine ; the 
wind from the northwest. They crossed the pass oo 
the crust of Uie enow. Mr. Eddy measured the snow 
here, and found it to be twenty-five feet deep. They 
encamped in o little valley on the west side of the 
mountain, in six feet snow. They experienoed great 
diRicully in kindling a (ire and iu getting wood, in 
consequence of thoir extreme weakness. Here Mr. 
Stauton and the two Indian boys refused to go aoy 
further, in consequence of not being able to get along 
with seven mules belonging to Capt. Sutter. Fully 
Uware of their peril. Mr. Eddy exliausted all his 
reasoning powers in a vain effort to induce thorn to 
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proceed ; urging ihe imminent dang«r of their nil 
perishing Irom starvation, nud oflTenng to beeomo 
responsible for llio mules. Ho know that Capt. Sutter 
would rather losd ihe animals, thuu know that his fel- 
low-beings bad perished ia a foolish attempt to save 
them : but alt persuasion was in vain. He thoa pro- 
posed tliat tlioy should com))cl the Indians to go for- 
ward. Tliis was objected to; and n g<K>d deal of 
angry feeling was cxbibitcd by Mr. Eddy, and tboee 
ogaiiiBt whose plans be vainly remonstrated. Accord- 
ingly, on the morning of the sad, faint and dispirited, 
they again commenced their return to their unhappy 
companions in peril. Tbey arrivud, nimofit exhnuiitcd, 
at tba c&bins about midnigiit. The previous night had 
been most bitterly coIJ ; but the weather of this day 
was clear* and the sun shone brightly upon the snow. 

The HubnequeQl day the weather was clear, and the 
wind westerlj'. Mrs. Eddy and her children wore 
very weak, but exhibited great courage and fortitude. 

The weather on the asth was very cloudy, and 
there wa* every appearance of another snow-slorm. 
The previous night had been intensely cold. They 
proposed to make another effort the next day, if the 
weather woidd admit of it ; but the snow began to 
descend on the aflornoon of the 25tli, in great flakes, 
and so thick that it was impossible to see beyond a 
few feet. This continued with greater or less violence, 
and with but occnaional intermissions, until the 29lh, 
when it ceased for a few hours. The wind changed 
from QOrlhweat to west. By this time it was three 
feet deep in the valley, which made it very dilTicuIt, 
in their feeble condition, for the emigrants to get wood. 
On this day Patrick Brinn sold William Foster a yoke 
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of oxen, taking a gold watcb aud some other property 
in security, and then killed the last ox he had. On 
tho 30th it snowed very heavily, and ihcrc was every 
appearance of i(a continuing. It was next to impossible 
for any living thing without wings to get ouL 

December 1. — The snow continued to fail as when it 
first commenced, and upon being measured was found 
to be from six to six and a half feet deep. The wind 
blew in fearful and terrific blasts from the west The 
cold was intense : the wretched sojourners were nearly 
naked, and almost without food : the snow had now be- 
i,coaie so deep as to make it increasingly difficult to get 
wood for fuel. They were completely housed up, and 
were cut off from all the world, and sympathies of life. 
The few cattle that had lived up to this time, and the 
horses, and Capt. Suiter's mules, were till supposed to 
be tost in the snow, and none now cherished the least 
hope of ever finding them. 

The sQOw ceased falling on the Sd ; and although 
the weather continued cloudy all day, the atmosphere 
was sufficiently warm to thaw the snow a Utile. They 
measured the snow on the 5tli, and found it seven or 
eight feet deep. The eun shone again, clear and 
beautiful, causing every thing, after the long and ter- 
rific storm, to assume its wonted aspect. The cheer- 
ing light once more rekindled hope in tho hearts of the 
dcsoiute travelers. 

The morning of the Olh opened upon them fine and 
clear; and Messrs. Slanton and Graves spent the day 
in manufacturing snow-shoes, preparatory to making 
another effort to cross the mountains. Nothing had 
been heard from the mules, and all, now, at least, saw 
that Ihcy ought to have been killed for food, as Mr. 
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Eddy proposed at ihe camp on ilie 2Sd» after their 
return from llic mountain. Then Graves and othere 
objected, fearing that it might be nccciisary to pay for 
them. The morning of the Sih wns fine and clear, 
altliough the previous night had been (liBtressingty 
cold.. They found it rer^ difficult to obtain enough 
wood to cook their now nearly putrid beef, or even to 
keep them warm. The wind, during the day, was 
from the southwest. 

About 1 1 o'clock, A.M., Dec. 9, the wind commenced 
blowiug from t!ie northwest, and their hearts almost 
died within lliera, as they again saw the snow begin- 
ning to descend. Mr. Stanton sought to obtain some 
food for himself and the two hitllans, Lewis and Satvn- 
doro, but did not obtain much. Futrick Brinn, on tho 
day before tJiis, look Spitzcr into his cabin in a stnto 
SO weak from starvation, that Ji© could not rise with- 
out help. The snow continued to fail on the lOtli. On 
tlw 13th, it fell Jasler thsn on any previous day; and 
in a short Hme wa^ eight feet on a level. The pros- 
pect became every moment more appalling. Death 
tieemed inevitably lo he awaiting them. Messrs. Eddy, 
Stanton, Graves, and others spent the day in preparing 
to make another attempt lo cross the mouiilaias. On 
the I4th Uaylia Williams died of starvation. He was 
the first victim of this hapless conapaoy who thus ex- 
pired, and their feelings and reflections may, perhaps, 
be imagined, but can not be deEcribed. 



CHAPTER X. 



JOORNO OP A PARTY FHOM TOE MOUNTAIH CAUP ISTO THB 
SETTLEMENTS OF CALirORNIA. 

ON the lOlh of December, the following person? 
atarted on snow-slioes to cross the mountains : — 
Sarah Foadick, Mary Graves, William Foster, Sarah 
Foster, C. T. Stanton, William Graves, Jay Fosdick, 
Wm. Murpliy, Charles Burger, Harriet Pike, Lemuel 
Murphy, Patrick Dolan, Antoine, Lewis, Salvadore, 
Mrs. McCutcheon, and William Eddy. 

The night previous to their lieparlure was exceed- 
ingly cold. Their friends were in a slate of extreme 
suffering and want. The hollow cheek, the wasted 
formi and the deep sunken eye of hia wife, Mr. Eddy 
toid me he should never forget. " Oh," eaid be, " the 
bitter anguish of mywrung and agonized spirit, when 
I turned away froiii her; and yet no toai* would flow 
to reUeve my suffering." The wind waa from the 
southeast, and the weather comparatively fair and 
pleasant. William Murphy found it to be impossible 
to get along, and he finally turned back during the 
day. Ultimately, Charles Burger was missed, and it 
was supposed thai he had gone back. They struggled 
on tmtil QigliU and encamped at tlic fiead of Truokee 
lake, about four miles from the mountain. The day 
following they resumed their painful and distrcssiitg 
journey ; and after traveling all day, encamped on the 
weBt side of the main chain of the Sierra Nevada, 
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about six miles from their last camp. They were 
without tents. The wind, on this and tlie previous 
day, was from the southeast. On the 18th tliey trav- 
el«d five miles, and encampei). Mr. Stanton became 
sDOw*bUnd during the day, and fell back, but came up 
after they had been in camp an hour. 

Aa several instances of snow-blindness will be men- 
tioned in tlie subsequent progress ol' this narrative. 1 
will hero observe that it is produced by the glare of 
the suow, combined witli great fatigue. It may be 
prevented, or its effects obviated, by the use of either 
dark green glasses or black handkerchiefs. OC these 
they had none. 

December 19.— Although Uie wind was from the 
northwest, yet the snow which hnA fallen on the pre- 
vious night, thawed a litllo. Mr. Stanton again fell'' 
bellied, in consequence of blindness. He came up 
about an hour after they were encamped. The wind 
on the 20Lh was from ttie nortlieast. In the morning 
they resumed their journeyj and guided by the sun, ns 
ihey had hitherto been, they traveled until niglit. Mr. 
Siaulon again fell behind. The wind next day changed 
to southwest, and the snow fell all day. They encamp- 
ed at BUUfet, Rud about dark Mi-. Stanton camo up. 
They resumed Iheii- journey on the a2d, Mr. Slanlon 
came into cnmp in about an liour, as usual. That 
night they consumed the last of their little stock of 
provisions. They had limited themselves to one ounce 
at each meal, since leaving the mountain camp, and 
DOW the last was gone. They had one gun, but lliey 
had not seen a living creature. The weather was 
clear and pleasant during the day. and the wind north- 
east. The weather was always clear when the wind 
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was east or northeast A south and southwest wind 
always brought a sQOW-storm. 

■December 33. — During this day Mr. Eddy examined 
a little bag for the purpose of tUrowiug out aomething, 
with a view to getting along with more cuae. la 
doing this, he found about half a pound of bear's meat, 
to which was attached a paper upon wiiich his wife 
had written in pencil, a aote signed " Your own dear 
Eleanor," in which she requested him to save it for 
the last extremity, and expressed the opinion that it 
would be the menna of saving his life. This was 
really the case, for without it, he must subsequently 
hare perished. On the moming of this day Mr. Stan- 
ton ren^ained at the camp-fire, smoking his pipe. He 
requested them to go on, saying that he would over- 
take them. The snow wos about fifteen feet deep. 
Mr. Stanton did not come up with them. On the 
morning of the 34th, they resumed their melancholy 
journey, and al^er traveling about a mile, they en* 
camped to wait for their companion. They had noth- 
ing to eat during the day. Mr. Stanton did not come 
up. The snow fell all niglil, and increased one foot in 
depth. They now gave up poor Stanton for dead. A 
party that subsequently returned from the settlement, 
headed by Mr. X-'allen, found his remains at the place 
where they had left him. His pistols, pipe, and 
some other articles, were found by him ; but his 
body was iu a great measure consumed by beasts 
of prey. 

Mr. Stanton was from Syracuse, New York, and 
had been a merchant at that place. He was kind and 
benevolent in his feelings, and gentlemanly in his de- 
portment and manners. He had, fis has been staled 
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in a previous part of this narrative, b«en sent on in 
company with Mr. McCutcheou from the Great Salt 
Lake, to obtain supplies from the settlemAits. He 
traveled several hundred miles throngh hostile Indians, 
across deserts and over lofty mountnius. He arrived 
at Cap(. Sutter's Fort about the first of October, and 
from tliia generous and noble man, obtained supplies 
for bis sufiering fellow-travelers. Furnished with 
BOTea mules loaded with pi-ovisions, and two Indian 
vaqueros, he returned, and mat Ihcui at the crossing 
of Truckea river, about half way between Pyramid 
Lake and Tmckee Lake — their ronte having led tliem 
within ten miles of the former. Had it not been for 
tlie disinterested sympathy of Mr. Stanton for the 
unfortunate emigrants, all must have perished before 
Uie first party sent out to their asstutanco renched 
them. 

Before ho left Capt, Siittftr's Fori to return to their 
UBUttmce, he left a vest in charge of (bat gentleman, 
in one of the pockets of which a small package was 
subsc<]ucnt!y found, directed to Capt. Sutter, with a 
ntemoraudum aa follows; "Capt. Sutter will send the 
within, in the event of my death, to Sydney Stanton, 
Syracuse. N, Y." Inclosed was a diamond breast-pin, 
with a note from his sister, addressed to liim at Chicago, 
Illinois, from which the following is an extract : " Sid- 
ney has requested me to do up your breast-pin, and 
send il to you. As you perceive, 1 have done it up in 

a newspaper May God bless you, my dear 

brother. ■ A. S." 

The only entire article on the piece of newspaper^ 
was the following translation for the True Sun, from 
the French : — 
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"THE WITHERED FLOWER. 

**Okt dyinj; Bowar, tbat droop'et alooe, 
Erewliilo the volley's pride, 
Th^ withored loaves, diaordiered atrowo, 
Ruftp winds sweep I'ur tiud wido> 

" TliQ scytbD of Tin>», wlio«« stroke w« niaaru, 
Our comiuon dootu shall bring. 
From ihee n faded leaf ia lorn. 
Froni us n joy takes Tviog. 

*'Aa lifa llies by. ob! who but feels 
Some sOQBo, some clisnn decay 1 
£'eii CTery fleBtiog nioiiietit Jituulit 
Some trcABiired dream avtty. 

"Some secret bliglit each hupo doaCni>'B, 
Till at tengtb we Bsk in grioi^ 
IC tlian life's (.-iilmmertd joys. 
The floweret's be mora brief." 

Every one -who uDderstands a woman's heart, -who 
has enjoyed a sister's love and confidence, and who 
observes the peculiar approprialeneas of the poetry to 
the circumstances then surrounding this aflectionate 
giri, will see in a moment thai the paper was selected 
by her on that account. 

On Christinas Day the painful journey was again 
continued, and after traveling two or three miles, the 
wind changed to the southwest. The snow beginning 
to fall, they all »at down to hold a council for the pur- 
pose of determining whether to proceed. All the men 
but IVIr. Eddy refused to go forward. The women 
aud Mr. Eddy declared they would go through or 
perish. Many reasons were urged for returning, and 
among others the fact that tliey liad not lasted food 
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for two days, and thb aflor having been on au allow- 
ance of one ounce per ineal. It was said ih&t they 
must all perish for want of fuod. At length, Patrick 
Dolan proposed that they should cast lots to see who 
should die, to furnish food for those who survived. 
Mr. Eddy seconded iho motion. William Foster op- 
posed the tiiea»ure. Mr. Eddy then proposed thai 
two persons should lake each a six-shooter, and Aghl 
until one or boili were sluiiu ThJa, too, was objected 
to. Mr. Eddy at Icnglli proposed that they should 
resume thoir journey, and travel on till some one died. 
This was 6nally agreed to, and they staggered on for 
about three miles, when they encamped. They had^ 
R small hatchet with them, and after a great deal 
of ditiiculiy they succeeded in making n large (Ire. 
About 10 o'clock on Christmas night, a most drendful 
■lorm of wind, snow, and hail, began to pour down 
upon their dcfensi-Iess heads. While procuring wood 
for the lire, llic hatchet, as if to add aiiolher drop of 
bitterness to a cup already overflowing, flew from the 
handle, and was lost in unfathomable snows. About 
11 o'clock that memorable night, the storm increased 
to ft perfect tornado, and in an instant blew away 
every spark of fire. Antoine perished a little before 
this from fatigue, frost, and hunger. The company, 
except Mr. Eddy and one or two others, were now 
engaged in alternatingly imploring God for mercy and 
relief. That night's bitter cries, anguish, and despair, 
never can be forgotten. Mr. Eddy besought his com- 
panione to get down upon blankets, and he would cover 
them up with other blankets ; urging that the foiling 
snow would soon cover therii, and they could thus 
keep warm. In about two houra this was done. 
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fiefoi-c iliis, however, Mr. Gr«ve« was relieved by 
dealli from the horrors of that night. Mr. Eddy lold 
liici <liat he was tlying. He replied that he did not 
caxe, aud soon expired. They remained under the 
blankets all that night, until about 10 o'clock, a.m., of 
the 26tli, when Patrick Dolan, becoming deranged, 
broke away from them, and getting out into the snow, 
it was with great difficulty that Mr. Eddy again got 
him under. They held him there by force until about 
4 o'clock, F.M., when he i]iiictly and silently sunk into the 
arrra of dealli. He was from Dublin, Ireland. Lemuel 
Murphy became deranged on the night of llie 26th, and 
talked much about food. On the morning of the S7th, 
Mr. Eddy blew up a powder-horn, in an cflbrl to strike 
fire under the birinkets. His face and hands were 
much burned. Mrs, McCuichcon and Mrs. Foster 
were also burned, but not seriously. About 4 o'clock 
P.M., the storm died away, and the angry clouds passed 
oil iMr. Eddy immediately got out from under the 
blankets, and in a Hhort time succeeded in getting fire 
into a large pine tree. His unhappy companions then 
got out ; and having broken off boughs, they put them 
down, and lay upon them before the Hre. The flume 
ascended to the top of the tree, and burned oS great 
numbers of dead limbs, some of them as large as a 
man's body; but such was their weakness and indif* 
ferenco, that they did rot seek to avoid ihem at all. 
Although the limbs fell thick, they did not strike. 

On the morning of December 28lh, ihey found them- 
selves too weak to walk. The sensation of hanger 
was not so urgent, but it was evident to all (hat some 
substantial nourishment was necessary (o recriut their 
bodies. The horrible expedient of ea.ling human flesh 
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was tMw again proposed. Tbia Mr. Eddy declined 
doing, but his miserable coiripunions cut (lie ilcsh from 
Ihe arms nnd l^s of I'atrick Dolon, and rosstvd and nte 
it, averliiig their faces from each other, aud weeping-. 

They gave some of this horrible food to Lemuel 
Murphy, with the hope that he would revive; but he 
continued to grow weaker, uniil at length the lamp of 
life, wliicli hftd been flickoring so long, went oat, and 
the darkuess of death covered him forever. 

They were all ruduced lo mere skelctona. Tho 
skin upon the face, particularly, was drawn tight over 
the bones ; the eyes were sunken, and had a 5erce and 
wild expression. Perhaps the eye of a famishing tiger 
would have something of the same expression. But 
as death came on, the countenance became more set- 
tled and calm ; the eyes retreated still fiirthcr back 
into the head, losing their iicrceness ; and the wholft 
features assuming, in some cases, a sort of fixedness, 
while in others they exhibited a calm and gentle 
repose, illuminated by the expiring rays of deparltug 
reason ; like the surface of a lake, no longer lashed by 
the tempest into foaming surges; but reflecting from 
its bosom the last rays of the setting eun, indicating 
that night will soon come on, and cover it with dark- 
ness. In other cases, however, some time after this, 
the expression of the countenance was horrid, ghastly, 
and restless. The eye was wild and fierce, up to the 
very moment when its fire was quenched in death 
forever. 

To this place they gave tfic name of " The Camp 
of Death." The horrors of that awful scene exceed 
the power of language to describe, or of imaginatioa 
to conceive. Besides starvation, they hod to contend 
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also with trackless niounlaina and almoat imfatliocnable 
8D0WS. The wind and hail had beatea upon tbeoi 
with a fury Uiat secoied to indicate thai the Atmighty 
had iel iooic the clemcnle upon their devoted heads. 
The deep stupor into vrhich thoir cniamiiics had 
plunged tiie inoBt oi them, often changed to despair. 
Each ^<?mcd to see inevitable destruction, and ex- 
pressed in moans, sighs, and tears, tlie gloomy thoughts 
over which their minds wwre brooding. Mr. Eddy 
dissembied his own fcarti, and sought, by preferred 
consolations and on unmoved countenance, to inspire 
them with hope and courage. He found it imf>ossiblo 
to dissipate the terror of the men. With his lemale 
compaoions there was less difhculty, Some of them* 
indeed, exhibited a want of fortitude ; but the most of 
them manifesLed a constancy and courage, a coolness, 
presence of mind, and patience, which he hsd not, 
previous to entering upon lliis journey, suspected to 
form any part of female character. He had often 
occasion to remark the fortitude with which llie most 
of the females sustained the sad reverses by which 
they %vere overwhelmed on tlie way. The ditllcultios, 
dangers, and misfortunes which frequently seemed to 
prostrate liio men, called forth the energies of the gen- 
tler sex, and gave to them a sublime elevation of char- 
acter, which enabled them to abide the most withering 
blasts of adversity with unKhaken firmness. She who 
bad been, white in prosperity, all weakness and de- 
pendence i clinging around her husband as the ivy does 
to the oak, now suddenly rose to bo his comforter. 

On the morning of December 29lh they resumed their 
journey fi-om "The Camp o{ Deatlt" They had been 
guided heretofore, partly by the sud, and partly by the 
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two Indian vaquerot, Lowis and Salvadore, but now 
Lewis, who apoke a little Knglisii, inl'ormiid tlictn that 
they were lost, and that lie waa, therefore, unable to 
guide tiiem. Tliey proceeded on, liowerer. in the best 
way they could, until night, when they encamped. Mr. 
Eddy had now been a long time without food. The 
half-pound of roasted bear meat, which his "o^vn dear 
Eleanor" had, by stealth, put into the bottom of his 
sack, had preserved his life up to this niom«nl. And 
even now he felt no hunger^ — that almost intolerable 
and maddening sensation had long eince passed away. 
His feelings were peculiar, but altogether indescriba- 
ble. His companions told him that he was dying. Ho 
did not, however, believe them ; and bo informed them. 
But he felt that he was sinking, and that there was a 
rapid breaking up of lii» energies, whieli, under Cxod, 
had hitherto saved his own life and that of his com- 
panions. Although he felt no hunger, his body impe- 
riously demanded nourishment. Such were the cir- 
cumstances under which he made his Itrst caimibal 
meal. He experienced no loathing or disgu.st, but his 
reason, which he thought was never more unclouded, 
tuld him that it was a horrid repast. The hard hand 
of necessity was upon him, and he was compelled to 
eat or die. 

This night passed awny as tranquilly as could have 
been expected of perBons situated as they were. Mr. 
Eddy talked with his unfortunate fellow-travelers of 
tlie means by which they would save themselves. He 
sought to reuuimate tliem with courage, and to inspire 
them with hope, by speaking of (heir deliverance an 
certain. More than one vowed vengeance upon Has- 
tings, for having decoyed them into his cut-off. Their 
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feelings will perhaps b« understood by those wlioui 
Jesse Applegate, in a similar manner, decoyed intu 
llic " Applegate cut-ofl*." 

On the morning of December 3Ulb lliey rosutncd 
their journeyt their feet being so swollen that they had 
bui-st open, and, although they wei'e wrapped in raga 
and pieces of blanltets, yet it was with great pain and 
ditficulty that Ihoy made any progress. They en- 
camped!, late in the afternoon, upon the high bank of a 
very deep canon. From this point they could dis- 
tinctly nee a valley which they believed to be the 
valley of the Sacramento. 

December 31st was spent in crossing the canon, 
and allliotigli they toiled hard during the entire day, 
they cfl'ccted no more than the crossing. Every foot 
of that day's struggle was marked with the blood from 
their feet. They encamped that night on the banks 
of ihc caiion. Here Mr. Eddy saw that poor Jay 
Fosdick would not survive much longer; and remind- 
ed him thai his end was nigh, if he did not summon up 
ait his energies. 

On this niglit they ate the last flesh of their deceased 
companions. One of tho company then proposed that 
they slioujd kill the two Indian boys, Lewis nnd Sul- 
vadore, who, it will be remembered, met them with 
Mr. Stanton, with provisions for^ their relief; Mr. 
Eddy remonstrated, but finding that the deed was 
resolved upon, he determined to prevent it by what- 
ever means God and nature might enable him to use. 
Desiring, however, to avoid extremities, if possible, he 
secretly informed Lewis of the fate (hat awaited him 
and his companion, and concluded by advising him 
to fly. Tlie expression of Ihc face of Lewis, never 
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can be i'orgoiten ; lie ilid not utter one word in repljF, 
but stood m mute n&touishment. In about two mtnut 
bis fcslures settled iuto Inditin sullenness, and bo turned^ 
away to fly f'roiu the scene of danger. Their compli- 
cated auflcrings were of a ciiaractcr tliat rendered it 
impossible for tlicm to judge accuriitoly, of the right 
or wrong of many actions. Hut tbis waa a deed 
'whicb nothing could justify or excuse. Had it been 
proposed lo cast lots for the purpose of detcrmituoj 
who should die, and the tot had iailon upon thea 
Indians, or upon Mr. Eddy, ho would have submit- 
ted to it without a murmur ur comp)aJnL But Ibe 
thmg proposed, he could not but regard with feel- 
ings of abhorrence. Elis very soul recoiled at the 
thought. 

January ], 1847. — Theymadelheir New Year's din- 
ner of the striiiga of Iheir imow-shocs. Mr. Bddy also 
ftte an old pair of moccnsina. Tiiey struggled on until 
night, and encamped in six iect snow. On the morn- 
ing of the following day thoy resumed their Journeyi 
their feet being still grenlty swollen and cracked, and 
encamped at night in ibiee feet snow. Tlint night 
they took some old boots and nboes, and having etight- 
ly crisped them in the fire, made an evening meal of 
them. 

They staggered on during the 3d, and encamped at 
night on bare ground, the snow, however, being stiE! 
in patches. The whole face of the county had grad- 
ually changed ; tlie hills had become loss imd loss 
rugged, and they were now encamped in on open onk 
grove. They had uorhiiig to eat during this long and 
melancholy night. Mr. Eddy saw that death was 
beginning to grapple with poor Jay Fosdick. He had 
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been sinking for some time; bat now it was evident 
that be was dmwing very neor to the close of his 
sorrowl'ul jjilgrimagB. He also saw that ihoy would 
all very soon perish, if they did not obtain relief. Ho 
therefore determined secretly to leave the camp, and 
go on with o gun, hoping, now they had loft the snowa 
behind, that he would God some game. If successful, 
it was bis purpose to return aod share with his com- 
patiions- If succcssfiji, bo might save himself ond 
Ihom ; if otherwise, he could but die. Finally, ho de- 
termined to give the compauy Botne hint of his plans. 
They at once comprehended his purpose, and iho 
women besought him not to leave them; assuring him 
that their only hope foi* life, was in his continiiiog 
with them. 

On ibe moming of the 4th, Mary Graves, who had 
more strength than any of the other women, resolved 
that she would go with him or perish, Mrs. Pike 
threw her arms around Im neck, imploritig him, by 
every thing to wliicl^uhe could appeal, not to leave 
them. The other women added their tears and en- 
treaties to those of Mrs. Pike. Bui to rcmaiii with 
them was to die. To go forwa/d might possibly bo 
the meana of their preservation. Although they had 
seen no game nor a living thing since tbey had left 
the Mountain Camp, they were now in an open coun- 
try, and this circumstance, although trifling in itself, 
waii one thai aflbrded him a hope. Those who have 
not been in aituations in which they were exposed to 
retnc peril, can form no correct conception of the 
'ralue which somelimca attaches to the simplest object. 
They can never know with what desperate eagemesa 
and energy one selices upon the slightest ineans capa- 
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ble of mitigating the rigor of a. fate into which their 
circumsiancos seom about to plunge them. 

Mary Graves and Mr. Eddy accordingly set for- 
ward. Tliey had not proceeded above two .mile», 
when tbey came to where a de«r had lain the preTious 
night. In an insCani a fcciing look possession of bis 
heart to which it hud been a stranger. He knew not 
what were all the elements of his emotions ; but grat- 
itude to God, and a hope in his providence were at 
least two. Tears immediately began to ilow down 
his haggard cheeks. He luraed round and saw Mary 
weeping like a child. As soun as his choked utter- 
anco would admit of his speaking, he said, "Mary, 
don't you feel like praying?" "Oh. yes," she replied 
with sobs iind tears. "I do. but I never prayed in my 
life! Di> you pray?" He replied that lie knew not 
how to pray. But in an instant they were both upon 
their knoeSt and by a feeling natural to the unfortunatei 
their hearts were turned toward heaven. Surrounded 
by danger, and not having a prayer-boob, ihey ad- 
dressed themselves to the invisible Being in terms oei- 
thcrstudied nor measured, but which wore tlio Hponta- 
neous outburelings of hearts that felt that nothing but 
thu God who maintains the order of the univerfii* could 
nflord tlieui succor in this their laaL and moat fear- 
ful extremity. They then rose from their knees, expe- 
rioncing the cheering influence of liope. Their vows 
werB solemn and their prayers fervent and impassion- 
ed. There was in that first prayer a luxury, the re- 
membrance of which was delightful. In all Mr. 
Eddy's anguish of spirit upon this most disastrous road 
he had not shed a tear. Some had wept and prayed ; 
otlicrs had wept and cursed Almighty God for their hard 
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fate. He had never felt like CDraing God, or blaming 
hia Providence ; bul lie bad not wept. The fountains 
of bill tears were as dry as mauy of tlie deserls over 
whicli they had pa^ised. and upon which tbey had 
wrecked their little Jortimes. Tears would hnve re- 
lieved the agony of a spirit which, although not dispos- 
ing him to binspheme hia Maker, did not inolinc him to 
submit to the cbastisctncot of hjs hand. But now bo 
bad wept and prayed, and rose from his knees, feeling 
an humble but not presumptuous trust, that God would 
fill his niouih with food, and his heiirl with gladness. 
They had not proceeded far before they saw a large 
buck, about eighty yards distant. Mr. Eddy raised his 
rille, and for some time tried to bring it to bear upon 
the deer; but such was his extreme weakness that he 
could not. He breathed a little, changing his munnor 
of holding the gun, and made another effort. Again 
bis weakness prevented him from being able to hold 
upon il. He heard a low and suppressed sobbing be- 
hind him, and turning round saw Mary Graves weep- 
ing and io great agitation, her head bowed, and her 
hands upon her face. Alarmed lest she should cause 
the deer to run, Mr. Eddy begged her to be quiet, 
which she did, after exclaiming, "O, I am afraid you 
will not kill il I" He brought tlic gun up Io his face 
the third lime, and elevating the muzzle above the 
deer, let It descend, until he saw the animal through 
the sights, when the rifle cracked. The deer bounded 
up about three feet, and then stood still. Mary imme- 
diately wept aloud, exclaiming, "O, merciful God, you 
have missed it I" Mr. Eddy assured her that he had 
not ; that he knew the rifle was upon it the moment 
of firing; and thaf, in addition to this, tbo deer had 
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dropped ita ta^ between its legs, which this animal 
always does when wounded. They were at the mo- 
ment standing upon a precipice of about thirty feet, a 
snow'bank being at the bottom. In a short time the 
deer ran. Mr. Eddy immediately sprang down the 
precipice, and in a moment Mary followed him. The 
deer ran about two hundred yards, and fell. Mr. 
Eddy got to it while it was yet alive, and taking it by 
the horns, cut its throat with a pen-knife. Before this 
was done, Mary was at bis side, and they drank the 
blood together as it flowed from the expiring beast. 
This gave to them a little strength, and with their 
faces all covered with blood, they eat down to rest a 
little. In a short time they rolled the deer near by to 
a spot where they made a lire. That night they ate 
the entrails ; and with their hearts glowing with grati- 
tude to the Giver of all good, they enjoyed a degree 
of refreshmg slumber to which they had long been 
strangers. 

Their dreams were wont to tantalize and mock 
them with rich and varied food, prepared in the ^lost 
inviting manner. But this night tbey had made an 
abundant meal Upon the entrails of the deer — a meal 
that they enjoyed more than any they had ever eaten ; 
and their rest was not broken by dreams that insulted 
their misfortunes. 

They rose on the morning of the 5th of January, 
iilled with renewed hopes, and deeply impressed with 
the sublime idea of a Great and Good Being extending 
a protecting eegis over the unfortunate. 

Several times during the night of the 4th, Mr. Eddy 
had fired his rifle for the purpose of informing his 
companions where they were. Jay Fosdick, who, it 
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will be remembered, was expected to die, was about 
a mile back. He had Iain down, unable to proceed 
any further; and his wife was with him. Upon hear- 
ing Mr. Eddy's rifle crack, at the time of his killing 
the deer, he exclaimed, in . a feeble voice — " There ! 
Eddy has killed a deer. Now, if I can only get to 
him, I shall live." William Foster and wife, Mrs. 
Pike, and Mrs. McCutcheon, were encamped about 
half way between Mr. Eddy's camp, and the place 
at which Mr. Posdick and his wife were. One of the 
emigrants, believing that Mr. and Mrs. Fosdick had 
died during the previous night, sent a person back 
to the place, with instructions to get Mrs. Foadick's 
heart for breakfast ; and to be sure to secure her 
jewelry, and her husband's watches and money. The 
person sent for this purpose met Mrs. Fosdick on the 
way to Mr. Eddy's camp. The individual thus sent 
turned about, and came on with her to Mr, Eddy's 
camp ; who gave them some of the roasted liver of 
the deer, and upon their returning to the other camp, 
he requested that all should come to him, and partake 
of his venison. 

Mrs. Fosdick had been with her husband during 
the previous night, which was bitterly cold ; and aAer 
his death, she rolled his body in the only blanket they 
possessed, and laid herself down upon the ground, 
desiring to die, and hoping that she would freeze to 
death. The scenes surrounding her were rendered 
still more terrible by the horror inspired by the dark- 
ness of the night ; and she prayed, and in a certain 
sense, struggled for death, during the whole of its 
heavily-passing hours. But the return of the morn- 
ing's light brought with it an instinctive love of life, 
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aiKl she i\<Ar proposed (o go back to tiie botly of 
lier husband, and for the last time kiss his lips, then 
cold and Rilcnl in death. Two individuals accompa- 
□ied her, and when they arrived at the body, they, aov- 
withstanding the remonsUrances, entreaties, and lean 
of the nlHicled widow, cul out the heart and liver, and ' 
severed the arms aod legs nf her departed liusband. 

Mrs. Fosdick took up a little bundle she had left, 
and returned with these two persons to one of th« 
camps, where she saw an emigrant thrust the heart 
through wiih a stick, and hold it in the fire to roast] 
Unable to endure the horrible eight of seeing literalln 
devoured a henrt that had fondly and ardently lovedn 
her until it had ceased to throb, she turned away, and 
went to another camp, sick and almost blmded by the 
spectacle. 

Mr. Eddy cut up the deer, dried it before bis lire, 
aud then divided it with his unhappy companions in 
mi&tbrtuno nnd peril, of both camps. 

The day having thus passed away, on the morning 
of llie 6th of January they all started together. They 
went down to the north branch of the American fork 
of the Sacramento, and after crossing it, encamped for 
the night. They resumed their journey the nest morn- 
ing, and heing unable to proceed down the river, ihey 
commenced climbing a very high and difEcult mount- 
ain. The sides were very sleep, and they pulled 
themselves up the rocks, by laying hold of shrubs 
growing in crevices. There were many places in 
which, had these given ^vay, they would have been 
precipitated hundreds of feet below. 

Their feet were greatly bruised, and ao swollen that 
tfaey had Itierally burst open, and were bleeding so 
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much, thai the fragmeDl» of blankets with which they 
were bound up, were s&turated with bluod. But a 
merciful God aGsisted them in a wonderful manner; 
and aRer struggling all day, ihey reached the top, 
where ihcy encamped. The day was fine, and al- 
though tho minds of the company were singularly 
altered by uutold sufferings, yet tlio most perfect 
tranquiltUy leigned among ihem, as calius are said 
sometimes to precede the most desalatiDg storms. 
Mr. Eddy lomented the loss of ihcir unfortunate com- 
panions, but carefully avoided making any nllu:iion to 
recent revolting events. They sal down upon the 
ground to their evening repast, and consumed the 
last of their venison. 

Soon nfter, Eddy and Foster were apart from the 
compnny. Despondency had again seized upon the 
mind of the latter. He had at! along exhibited evi- 
dences of a pard?! and, perhaps, perfect insanitj', caused 
by mental anxiety, hardships, and perils. He had also 
abown.as a consequence of this, a total want of energy, 
making no cBbrt, rendering no assistance in making Ares, 
and seeming to look to Mr. Eddy, and to depend upon 
him — as, indeed, did all the company — to guide and 
save tho lives of the party. He doubled not that they 
wpre approaching the last critical hour of theiit late. 
Suffering aod danger had rendered him selfish to the 
last degree; and seeming firmly lo believe that the 
sacrifice of the lives of =onie of Iheir companions was 
necessary to the preservation of the others, he pro- 
posed lo kilt Mrs. McCutcheon, alleging tiiat she was 
but a nuisance, and could not keep up. Mr. Eddy 
remonslrated, and told him that she wag a wife and a 
mother, and was with thern, helpless and without pro- 
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lectiOQ. unless she ibuod it in them ; and finally in- 
formed Iiim, witli much aternness in his mnnncr, Uiat 
she should not die. Foster then proposed that they 
should kdl Mary Graves and Mrs. Foadiuti. as they had 
no children. Mr. Eddy told him that ho ^YouId iuform 
them of hie purpose. This ho did in the presence of 
the company. Foster said he did not care, ho could 
handle Mr. Eddy. Seeing that he was lost to oil rea- 
son, and pei'feclly insnne, and firmly beliex'Jng Ihst 
they would all fall a Bacrifice to his insane appetite, 
unless the further development of this apirit of selfirii- 
ness was checked, Mr. Eddy said, " Perhaps you in- 
tend to make a victim of me. If this is so. we will 
proceed to settle the question." Seizing a lurge club, 
and striking it across n log, to Ascertain whelher it 
would break, Mr. £ddy threnr it to him, and bade him 
defend liimaoif. At the same time he advanced upon 
him Willi a knife which hnd belonged to Jay Fosdick, 
as rapidly ax he could in his weak and feeble condition, 
with the intention of taking his life. Having gotten 
almost within striking distance, with his arm raised to 
strike a fatal blow, he was seized by Mary Graves, 
Mrs. Pike, Mrs. McCutcheon, and Mrs. Fosdick. iind 
thrown down. The knife was Ihcn taken away from 
him. . He then told Foster, who stood apparently 
powerlesa, that he would kill him if he ever again 
manifested the slightest inclination to take the life of 
any of the party ; and that if it should become neces- 
sary to take life, in order to the preservation of other 
lives, one of them should be the victim ; and ihal this 
point should be determined by fighting, since Fostei 
had shown a determination not to cast lots, which was 
the only juat method of deciding upon the vinfim. 
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Foster might easily, had he possessed l\v3 energy, 
bavc disjiatclied Eddy at the lime whea the feinalex, 

iWhose lives he had saved, by resoiulcly resisting Mr. 

■Foster's purpose, had tlirowu him down. Uiit deroid 
of energy, and conscious, perhaps, ullhuugh he could 
Dot have been sane, that he liad luediiotcd a wicked 
act, he cowered Hfore Eddy's look. 

On Iho otlier hand, Mr. Eddy was conscious of doing 

hnght; and, in .iddllion to this, Ins was a courage ani> 

'mated by desperation. He had left behind him in the 
Sierra Nevada a most beloved and oftectionate wife, and 
two young children, whom lie tenderly loved. , He had 
been unable to tiike Ihem out, and was now staggering 
into the settlements for the purpose of obtaining the 
means of rescuing ihem. He saw that Foster was 
evidently deranged, and therefore a dangerous man to 
be with, in the circumstances in which ihey we: l- ihen 
platred ; and while he was ^viiling to sIklib the nuk of 
life incident to their situation, yet, the ghastly images 
of his famine-slrickea wife and children appealed to 
every generous fceliog of his nature, to require of 
others a similar and equal risk. He might have 
reached the settlements sooner, perliaps, by consent- 
ing to the death of his companions; but had he done 
this, and thereby have saved his wife and children, 
the remembrance of the price paid would have embit- 
tered every subsequent moment of his miserable being. 
The morning of Jan. SUi they resumed their Journey 
from the " Camp of Strife." order being re-established. 
They had not proceeded above two miles, when they 
came into a small patch of snow, where they found 
the tracks of Lewis and Salvadorc. for tbe &rst time 
since Mr. Eddy informed them of their danger. Fos- 
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ter imiiiodialcly saiil that he would follow ihcm, and 
lull ihcm if he came up wilh Ihcm. They had not 
proceeded more than two miles when llicy came upon 
the Indians, lying upon tlie ground, in a totally belp* 
leas condition. Tlioy had been without food for eight 
or nine days, and had been four dayu without fire. 
They could not, probably, have lived more than two or 
three hours; nevertheless. Eddy remonsti-ated against 
their being killed. Foster alQrmcd that he was com- 
pelled to do it Eddy refused to see the deed consum- 
mated, and went on abont two hundred yardji, and 
lialted. Lewis was lold llial lie inueit die ; and was 
shot through tlic heaJ. Salvadoie was dispatched in 
the same manner immediately after. Mr. Eddy did 
not see who fired the gun. The Hash wns then cut 
from their bones and dried. Mr. Foster and wife, and 
Mrs. Pike encamped at ■■ The Place of Sacrifice." 
Mary Graves, Mrs. FoaUiclt, Mrs. McCutchcon, and 
Mr. Eddy encamped ubout two hundrod yards in 
advance. They never encamped again witli Foster 5 
and some one of their number was always awake, to 
avoid being surprised. 

Mr. Eddy made his supper upon grass. Although 
they saw deer in great numbers every day, and some- 
timeH very near them, yet such was the extreme wealt- 
nesB to which Mr. Eddy was reduced, tliot it was im- 
possible for liim to take accurate aim ut them. Uo 
staggered like a drunken man ; and when ho came to 
a fallen iree, though no more than a foot high, be had 
to stoop down, put his hands upon it, and get over it 
by a (tort of rolling motion. They were under the 
necessity of sitting down to rest about every quarter 
of a mite. The slighest thing caused tliem to stumble 
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and fall. They'wero nlmost reduced to the helpless- 
ness of little childreo in their lirst essays to walk. Tb« 
vromeu would fall and weep like infttnts, nnd then rise 
aad tCJltcr along agaio. 

January 9. — They proceeded during Iho day over 
a rocky country, and encamped at night, artcr a day 
of immense toil and suffering. Mr. Eddy gathered 
Eomo grass near by, to suslnin, in hiit wasted txNJy, the 
almost extinguished spark of life. 

On llie fullowiiig moroing they staggered forward, 
and toward the close of the day, which seemed inter- 
minable, ihey arrived at an Indian village, which in 
this country is called a ranchcria. The Indiaas seem- 
ed to be overwhelmed with the sight of their miseiies. 
Proverbial as they are for their cruelly and thievisli 
propensities, they now divided their own scanty sup- 
ply with them. The wild and fierce savageB who once 
visited their camps only for the purpose of hostility ; 
who hovered around them upon the way; who shot 
their cattle, and murdered their companioni ; who 
actually stood upon the hills, laughing at their cslamily, 
and mocking as their fear came, now seemed toiicheti 
with the sight of their misfortunes; and their almost 
instioclive feeling of hostility to the white man, gave 
place to pity and commiiseratioL. The men looked as 
aolcmn aa the grave ; the women wrung ihcir hands 
and wept aloud; the ciiildren united their plaintive 
cries to those of their gympalhiwng motlierB. As soon 
as llie first brief burst of feeling had subsided, all united 
in administering to their wanta. One hurried here, 
and another there, all sobbing and weeping, to obluin 
their stores of acorns. The acorns grow upon a 
ipccies of the live oak, and are from one to two inches 
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in length. They are in appearance and taste very 
much like the chestnut. While thoy were eating the«e 
the Indian wotnen began to prepare a sort of bread 
from the acoms, pulverized. As fast as they could 
bake them, they gave them to smrving emigrania. Ii 
was a sort of food that made Mr. Eddy sick, pro. 
ducing constipatLon. Il did not atfecl the others in 
Ibis manner. 

On the morning of January 11th, the chief, after 
sending on runners to the next village, informing them 
of the approach of the suSercrs and to prepare food 
*br them, accompanied them during the day with many 
of his tribe, an Indian being on either side of each of 
the sufferers, supporting them, and assisting them for- 
ward. They thus continued from day to day until 
the morning of the ITlh, the chief from one village 
accompanied by some of his men, supporting them to 
the next, where they witnessed the same exhibition of 
feeling and sympathy. They received the best food 
the Indians had, wliich was acoms. But this, as I 
before remarked, made Mr. Eddy sick, and he could 
not eat them, but had lived upon g^-ass only. On the 
morning of this day, the chief, with much difficulty 
and labor, procured for him about a gill of pine-nnts, 
which he ate, and found himself wonderfully refreshed. 

They resumed their journey on the next morning, 
as ustiai, accompanied by a chief and a number of 
Indians, supporting and assisting them. Mr. Eddy 
felt a renewed strength, derived in part, as he sup- 
posed, from the pine-nuts, nnd in purl, from the energy 
which a prospect of a speedy termination of his tin- 
rinppy journey imparted. Nature seemed to have 
gathered up all her strength for the last effort ; so 
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that h« was even able to proceed without assist- 
ance. 

They had not gone more than a mi)e wJien the 
whole purty, excepting Mr. Eddy, sunk under their 
complicated toils and su^erings, and all laid down to 
die. The Indians appeared to he greatly distressed. 
But the picture of his wife and children, peiishiog with 
hunger among the terrible snows of tlie Sienu Nevada^ 
filled the spjiil of Mr. Bd^ly with unspeakable anguish 
ftotl he resolved lo gel to where rcHcf for them could 
be obtained, or lo perish by the way. The old chief 
sent tm ludiao with him, instructing him. as well as 
Mr. E. could understand, to take liim to the nearest 
settlement. 

Mr. Eddy Jiad suffered unutterable sorrows by the 
way. Fear and anguish had got boiri upon him ; and 
although he believed that his reason was never more 
unclouded, yet continued anxiety, the most rruel pri* 
rations, and circumstances presenting the severest 
tCBts of principle, had changed his feelings and bis 
jiaatwe in a considerable degree. Let it not therefore 
be imagined, that in all the dangers surrounding him 
be had preserved himself entire, if 1 may be permitted 
thus to expreHs myself. IVow he fell that he was 
escaping from a painful dream of combats, of famine 
and death; of cries of despair; of fathomless snows, 
and impassable mciunlains; dreams that tormented his 
soul and eshausted his body with fatigue. The scene 
was changed. The day was calm and beautiful, and 
the sun shone as bright as though no murder had ever 
been comnultcd in its light. A ray of hope beamed 
to quiet his agitated and over>wrought spirit. He 
expected soon to be once more among the abodes of 
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societv and civilizatioDt and to be able to send succor 
to his wife and cliildi-eD. 

Thus siiuatcd, and ilius rceiiog. lie hastened on, as 
though famme D.iid deuth were close upon the hects 
of himself and his family. They had not proceed 
more Uimi live miles, wlmn they met another Indian,'^ 
to whom Mr. Eddy promised soma tobacco, if be 
would accompany them. At last it became necessary 
for them to assist him; and tliey hurried forward until 
they arrived at the house of CoJ. M. D. Uichey, about 
half an hour before sunset, having traveled eighteen 
tnilos. The last six miles of the way were marked 
by the blood from Mr. Eddy's feet. The lirst white 
•woman he saw. was the daughter of the truly ciccllent 
Mr. Kichey. Mr. Eddy asked her fur bread. She 
looked at him, and without replying, burst into tears, 
and took hold of him to assist him into the house. He 
■was immediately placed in bed, io which, during four 
days, he was not able to turn bis body. In a rery 
short time be had food brought to him by Mrs. Richey, 
who sobbed ss she fed the miserable and frightfal 
being before her. In a brief period Harriet, the 
daughter, had carried the news from house to house 
ID the litclo neighborhood ; and horses were seen run- 
ning at full epecd from place to place, until all the 
necessary preparations were made for taking out relief 
to those Mr. Eddy had left in tlie raoraing. William 
Johnson, John Howell, John Khodea, Mr. Kiser, Mr. 
Segur, Daniel Tucker, and Joseph Varro, assembled 
at Mr. Richey's immediately. The females collected 
all the bread they hnd, with tea, sugar, and coflee; 
amounting in the whulc to us much as four men 
could conveniently carry. Howell, Rhodes, Segur. 
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and Tucker, Immediately Btarled on foot, witli the In- 
dians for guides, and arrived at tlie company, eighteen 
miles distant, aboiit midnigtil. One man was employed 
all night in cooking food, and although Mr. Eddy had 
cautioned these gentlemen not to give the sufferers as 
much as they desired, yet the provisions were all con- 
sumed that night. They wept and begged for food 
coQiinuaJly, untd it 'was exhausted. It is needless to 
say that they were all sick j none, however, died. 

On the morning of Jan. 18ih, Mr. Richey, William 
Johnson, Josep!i Varro, and Mr. Riser, proceeded on 
horseback, with more provisions for the emigrants, 
and to bring them in. About 10 o'clock at night 
they relumed, surprised at the distance Mr. Eddy 
had traveled, which they said they could not have 
believed, had Ihcy not passed over it. Mr. Richey 
remarked when he returned, that he had followed 
Mr.- Eddy's trnck six miles by the blood from his 
feet. 

The 19th was a beautiful day, and although Mr. 
Eddy felt great solicitude for his family, his soul was 
in harmony with the aspect of the heavens, which 
seemed to shed upon him a new ray of hope. I-'illed 
with gratitude for his own deliverance, he sought to 
obtain immediate relief for tliose who yet remained in 
the Sierra Nevada. For ibis purpose he dictated a 
letter to John Sinclair, Alcalde of the Upper District, 
residing near Sutter's Fort, about forty miles distant, 
informing him of the condition and peril of the emi- 
grants, and urging him to adopt measures for their 
immediate rescue from famine, cannibalism, and death. 
An Indian courier was sent with it. Mrs. Sinclair 
sent back by the Indian a considerable amount of 
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under-clothing for the females of Mr. Eddy's party, 
who had arrived almost in a state of nudity. 

Mr. Sinclair immediately dispatched a courier to 
San Francisco with a letter containing the intelligence. 
The letter was taken up to the City Hotel, and read 
at the tea-table. The scene that followed will never 
be forgotten by those present. The ladies immediately 
left the table, sobbing and in tears. The men, over- 
whelmed with the picture of distress it presented, rose 
in haste ; and many an eye unused to tears, expressed 
how much was felt by the burthened and sickened 
heart. 



CHAPTER XI. 



FKGP.UIATIONS FOR IIELISTINO TDG HVTTERKBS. 

TH£ insurrectioD, which had entirety occupied the 
atl«atioD of the Ututeci States oflicers, nnd of all 
classes of citizens in the northern distiict of Califomtai 
of which San Francisco was the " head-quartcra" — 
haying been entirely suppressed, and order restored 
by the middle of January, 1847, Mr. Reed, who, in 
consequence of that insurrection, had not been able to 
obtojn any assistance which would aid him in malting 
another effort to recross the mountains, now hoped to 
effect something, at the earliest moment that expe- 
rienced mountaineers, acquainted with the Sierra 
Nevada, believed that sufficient intervals would elapse 
between the storms in that elevated region, and the 
settling of the snows, to warrant such an undertaking. 
Experienced men supposed this might occur by the 
last of February or first of March; although such on 
attempt must ever be attended with much risk and no 
little suffering to iJie party who should undertake H 
before the melting of the snows. 

At this time Mr. Reed was at the Pueblo tie San 
Jose, on th« southeast side of Snn Francisco Bay, about 
one hundred and twenty miles from Sutter's Fort. 
His situation, and that of his ituffering companions in 
misfortune, soon became known to the whole people. 
Among the people in the town and immodialc vicinity. 
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particularly iho J^Iission of Santa Clara, were many 
immigranta of the last season, who had got in safely 
and in good liinc by the old Fort Hall road; and also 
some who had been cuughL on and near llie summll of 
lh« Sierra, in the month of December, 18-11, but had 
got throi^j'li the snows Ihctnselvcs with great difficulty, 
leaving behind tliem all tlicir properly, most of wliieh 
was destroyed by the Indians, in the spring of 1845, 
before they could recross the mountains to recover iL 

Great sympathy was expressed for Mr. Reed and 
the sufferers, by all parties, as they feared that the 
company tavat soon be in a starving condition. 
Nothing, however, wus done, 

Mr. Reed, perceiving that nothing could be done at 
Sim Jose, proceeded to Sau Francisco, lo bring the 
condilion of the sufferers to the knowledge of the Gov- 
ernor, by a personal representation ; and with that 
view called upon the Alcalde of the town and district 
of San Francisco, Washington A. Barllell, Lieutenant 
U. S. Navy, who at once took a lively inlerest in all 
his statements, and assured him that assistance should 
certainly be afibrded him, and that ininiediately. 
Lieut. Uartiett waited upon the Governor, and intro- 
duced Mr. Reed, who told his painful story ; when 
Capt. Hull stated that he had that morulng received a 
petition from the Pueblo de San Jose ; but as he had 
neither the inen nor means to fit out such an expedi- 
tion 33 the petition called for, he woiitd consult with 
the Alcalde, and see what could be done. He re- 
marked, that he thought petitions would do but little 
toward affording relief, if that was all the people were 
disposed to do. Lieut. Bartlett informed him that, 
from what he had already learned in conversation 
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with the principal citizeos of the town, a very liberal 
subscriplioti could bo obtaiiieij, and a relief company 
Blarled in a very sborl lime, if ibe Governor would 
give it liis countenance and support. Governor Hull 
Istaled thai be would do all io Jiis power, both ofR' 
ciajly and as a. private citizen, and that relief must be 
aent. 

Lieut. Bartlcll then Informed the Governor that he 
would issue a call for a public meeting that evening, 
when the Governor authorized him to subGcribe fifty 
dollars on his account. Capl. Mervine, U. S. Navy, 
and Mr. Richardson, U, S. Collector, subscribed llie 
game amount 

The meeting was al once called ; and at 7, p.m., Feb- 
ruary 3d, nearly every male citizen of San Francisco, 
and the oSicers of the United Slates forces, assembled 
in the ftaloon of the principal hotel, to consider what 
should be done. 

His Honor the Alcalde called the meeting to order, 
by reading his call upon them to assemble ; and then, 
after stating that Governor Hull designed to do atl he 
could in the matter, read to the meeting the petition 
&om San Jose, and expressed his belief that, although 
tlie citizens of San Francisco had never before been 
called upon to exercise a collective charily, this call 
would result in something more than a petition ; but 
thai, as he did not wish to forestall their action by his 
suggestions, he hoped they would organize the meeting 
independently of the magistracy, and thus afford litnt 
on opportunity of acting in his private capacity with 
his tellow-citixens and brother officers. Frank Ward, 
Esq., was then called to the choir, and William Pottet, 
Esq., was appointed secretary. 
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Mr. Reed having come into the room, the people 
desired him lo slate to ihetn his opinion of what would 
be required to make aii expedition succegsful in its 
resulu. Bui Mr. Reed begged to decline, alleging 
that his feelings were such, that he could not command 
himself sulHcientiy to express himself publicly, wiUi 
the conviction ever on his miud that, in all probability, 
his \^■i^c and children wero Iben starving. Over- 
powered with emotion by the delivery of a few 
remarks, he sat down with tears streaming from his 
eyes, and showing bow severe wns his sufTering. 

Mr. Dunleary, with whom Mr. Reed lodged (himself 
an immigrant), now rose, and stated that, in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Reed at bis house, be bad jjalhered his, 
views, and that be liimself hud travuled the road, and 
supposed he could estimate pretty closely where the 
company llicn must be ; ho would, with the indulgence 
of the meeting, give the views of Mr. Reed and him- 
self as to what was best to bo done. 

Those who beard ibat thrilling address of Mr. Dun- 
leary will never forget the effect upon his attentive 
audience, while lie related the trials of their journey 
and the probable late of the starving company, unless 
relief was soon carried to Lliem — perhaps alreaiiy too 
late; but it was hoped that, if prudent, they could hold 
out till the first of March. (It must be remembered 
that nearly the entire population of San Francisco, 
then resident there, were immigrants by sea, and en- 
tirely unacquainted with life ou the road or in tfie 
mouotaiiia.) It is worlby of notice, lliat tba auffercra 
encamped on U>e very spot (Truckee Lake) where 
Mr. Dunleary supposed they piust have arrived the 
day the llrsl snow fell, which was only thirty miles 
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beyond the iwint reached by Heed and McCulcheon 
"when ihcy fn.ilod in their first eflbrl. 

Tim speaker had scarcely isken his scut, when the 
people rushed up to the chairman's tabic, fi-om all parts 
of the hall, vith th«ir hands full of dollars. But the 
chairman begged thoy would atay their linnds for a 
munient, and organize a little ; wlieo two cuinmittees 
rere elecled^-one to solicit subscriptions (scarcely 
nccessaiy), and also a treasurer, and a committee of 
purcliuses of supplies. These wore instructed to con- 
sult with the Akaldc, who was requested to act with 
hftlh commillecs. The subscription was then opened, 
and $700 subscribed before the meeting adjourned. 

Messrs. Ward nnd Smith, in addition to a generous 
subscription, ofTered their fine launch, " Dies mi Nana" 
free of charge, to transport 'the expedition to Feather 
river. Mr. John Fuller voluuleered to pilot the launch, 
and Passed-midsliipinan Woodwortli, U. S. N., volun- 
teered to take charge of the expedition, under inalruc- 
tions from the committee and Governor, and carry out 
the wishes of ttie people in aiding Mr. Reed to save 
the sufferers. 

The committee at once dispatched a courier to the 
Redwood, forty mites south, for Mr. Dciiais Martin, 
as it was not known that any other person could be had 
who could pilot in tJie mountains, "when covered with 
snow. A pilot was all-important to prevent the loss of 
the party going out — at least to lake the very shortest 
route to Trockee's lake- 

The next day was employed in adding to the sub- 

scriptioo, and purchasing anything in the market which 

the best judgment could suggest ob necessary. Howard 

tpaUey volunteered logo with Mr. Woodwortb,aad meti 
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were obtained to work Ihe Inunch up the river. The 
utmost expeditinn was used to get Mcbbtb. Woodworth 
and liced started. The courier returned from tt» Red- 
wood, ataiing th^t Mr. Martin could not possibly go, in 
consequence of his engagements. 

On the Sth all was ready for a start witli the erening 
tide, when Captnin Sutter's Inunch, " Sficramenlo," 
appeared off ihe town, and on anchoring, the Alcalde 
received from Justice Sinclair a letter, which, while it 
611ed the hearts of alt with horror by its terrible details ; 
and incited to adiliiional efforts of relief, was softened 
by the picnsing reflection tlmt they hod not wailed for 
Buch an appeal to move Ihem to action. 

Thai letter, honorable to the writer and Captnl 
Sutter, and well calculated to rouse lo exertion, was' 
at once laid before Governor Hull, and read at the 
tables of tlie principal hotels, by the committees and 
citizens generally ; and, as it contained Ihe information 
90 much needed, enabled the committees of relief tu 
act more understand in gly. It being now known that 
a relief-party were actually on the route, and would 
probably succeed in bringing out of the snows n con- 
siderable number of the aufti^rers, it was determined 
to make every provision necessary to relieve both the 
sulTerers and Lliose who had gone to their aid, and to 
have a reticf-camp estabhshcd at the most eligible 
point on the route, and also to provide liberally for the 
wants of the ennigrants, in food and clothing, should 
any party succeed in getting them out. It was, tlierc- 
fore, determined to increase the funds during the next 
day, and thus increase the supplies, in all that could be 
considered useful. 

The same evening, February Sth, Mr. Greenwood, 
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an old moiinUiineer. alsu appeared al San Francisco to 
ask for assislauce in filtiug out a party to go out with 
liimsdf and McCulcIieoa, to which end the dtinens i>f 
Sonoma and Nopj»a, headed by Liciitennnt William L- 
Maury, U. S. N., Commandant of ihe port, and Don 
Mariano G.V«ilej(>,Ex-Coinmandaut-gcnernl of Califor- 
nia* liad subscribed ov«r gSdO for die parly, besides 
large donations of horses and mules, wlucli 8500 was 
to be paid Greenwood and company, if they succeeded in 
raising a party and going out ; but as warm clothing 
and ready money were absolutely necessary to start an 
expedition, Uiey w«nt to San Francisco for them. Green- 
wood thought he would succeed, if he could secure icn 
or twelve men he could depend upon in the anow. He 
believed he could secure such men by havinjf ready 
money. Uis horses and provisions- were already in Ids 
camp, at the head of Nappa valley. 

Governor Hull now desired Lieulenant Bai-tlelt lo 
lay before him a slaietnenl of what wels proposed to 
be done, as a basis fur his action, on the part of the 
joveramcnt; trusting to its generosity and humanity in 
''iustainirg him in an extraordinary expense wliich hia 
position as Governor and Military Commandant of the 
Northern Department called upon him not to hesitate in 
incurring, ovea at the risk of its not being allowed by 
tlie government; and, on receiving from Lieutenant 
Bartlott a communication setting forth the facts already 
slated, and the appeal of Greenwood for aid to start 
his oxpodiUon, Cdptoin Hull determined to nppropiiato 
@10D on government account to organize that party. 
Greenwood slated to Captain Hull, that he could easily 
get men, if he had this ready money to make advances 
and purchase dotliing ; and, as he had crossed the 
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Si«rra Nevada, while the snow lay on the summit, in 
April, 16-tO, he itiouglil lie could do it again, as soon as 
he could read) tlie mounlnin; and, !>o88ibly, he mighl 
succeed ia driving over »oine of his horses, which he 
would kill in Ibc Mounlaia Cunp for provision fur the 
sullbrcre. At any rate he and his sonx, with Tiuncr 
and others, could reach them on snow shoes. 

A» it was believed that Mr. Reed could get to tlie 
mouutains quicker, by going via Sononoa and Nappa 
valleys, he determined to leave the next day with Mr. 
Greenwood, und get animals and packs prepared to 
meet Mr. Woodworth, nt Pcalhcr river, l-'ifty dollars 
in money was given to Mr. Heed, by the committee, to 
pay contingencies and an order, signed by Capt. Hull, 
to enable him to get the homes, and secure some men if 
possible. Greenwood was also to start on his indepen- 
dent expedition, at the earliest possible moment. Messrs. 
Reed and McCutcheon were supplied gratis by the com- 
niitlee. witli every thing ihey required for the journey ; 
and to Mr. Reed was also given a supply of clothing 
and goods, necessary for the wuincn, who had already 
Toachod Johnsun's. Mr. Rccd was further directed, 
that in case ho should have to waste any titnc at 
Feather river, for Mr. Woodworih's arrival, he was 
not lo do so, but push on, nnd, if posaiblo, drive some 
cattle lo the edge of tlie snow, to relieve the party now 
known lo be out ; in which case, Mr. Woodworth had 
orders lo get his horses, packs, and men, from Sutter's 
Fort ; and if ho could not take all on at onr«, Capt 
Sutter was charged with the forwarding of the supplies, 
which he should leave behind. And Mr. Woodworth 
was to unload the launch at the Fort, if he should think 
he could get on faster by so doing. 
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During the 6th, the crews of the V- S. frignte Savan- 
nah, sloop of war Wrfrren, and the marines, in garrison, 
on shore, carried the subscription up tt> 91300, which 
enabled the committee to get other necessaries; and, 
besides, to place in Mr. Woodworth's hands ♦100, with 
which to purchnse caltle to drive as far as the snow, 
and then kill ihem for Ibod for the relief- pnrtiea and 
suflerers. Capt. Hull, also, sent orders to Capls. Kern 
and Suiter, to do all in their power, by assisting with 
men and horses, to hurry lurward the Buppties. 

On an applicalioiitoCapt, Mcrvine. commanding the 
V. S. frigate Savannah, by Lieul, Bartlell, on the part 
of the coniinlttee of supplies, lie fiimislicd from the 
jirovisiona of the ship twenty days' full rations for ten 
men or two hundred rations ; that there should not be 
any expenditure of the supplies by the persons who 
should work the launch up and back. 

Mr. Greenwood, with the iJ'lOO supplied to him by 
CapL Hull, purchased the clothing necessary for his 
party, retaining the balance to make advances^ and 
purchase provisions. All parties lieing thus supplied, 
SO far aa their nocessilies could be foreseen, set out on 
their errandij of tnercy. Messrs. Melius and Howard 
letidered the gratuitous use of their launch to transport 
Messrs- Reed, Greenwood, McCulcheon, and others, to 
Sonoma. 



CHAPTER XII. 

mL OLOrER'a two EXPBDITIONS fOB. TflE RKLtEP OP THB 
SUFFEBKIU. 

IT will be seen from the foregoing chapter, that nn 
expedition was fitted out at Sail Francisco, for die 
relief of the emigrants at the Mountain Camp. But 
as another was orga.nized a little before tlial, I will take 
it up as being the first ia point of time. 

In ahont*a week afier Mr. Sinclair received the 
letter, which has been mentioned as having been die-j 
tnleti by Mr..]5HHy, he r.ame to the place at whicli MrX 
Eddy was tempornrily abiding. Capt. E. Kern bti 
made an unsuccessful eflbrt to induce men to go witl 
relief to tbe immigrants, offering three dollars per dayj 
Aqutllu Glover, R. 8. Mootrey, and Joseph Sel, were 
all thai would consent to go ; and they were willing to 
enter upon tho hazardous enterprise, without any other 
raward than (ho satisfaction derived from a conscious- 
ness of the fact that thoy might be instriimental, in th« 
luinds of God, in rescuing from the jaws of n miserable 
death a multitude of men, women, and children. 

John Sinclair, Esq., and Mr. George McKinstry, 
Jr., returned from Sau Francisco about the time of the 
failure of the effort made by Cupl. Kern. Capt. Sutter 
and Mr. Sinclair then proposed, that they would be- 
come responsible for three dollars per day, which they 
would pay, if the Government of the United States 
would not. This induced Daniel Rhodes, John Rhodot^ 
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Daniel Tucker, and Edward Coflbymier, to join the 
three above mentioned. William Koon, and a mam (br 
whom I have never known nny olher name than that 
of "Greasy Jim," also joined the expedition; but as 
these did not go througb, no otJier notice will be taken 
of them. Capt.'^tler and John Sinclair furnished 
auppjies and horses. 

On the lost day of January', the party set out, and 
aHer traveling fourteen miles, encamped on Dry Creek. 

February l.^Immediaiely after sunrise, Mi-, Glover, 
who bad command of the party, set out, and after 1rar> 
eliug all day. encamped about three milei! heiovv Mr. 
Johnson's, on Bear river. The party proceeded, the 
next day, on to Mr. Johnson's, where the company was 
occupied during the .3d and 4th, in making pack-saddles, 
drying beef, and in completing the preparations for the 
journey. Mr. Eddy had greatly improved in Htrength. 
and fancying that he could be serviceable, he here de* 
lermined to accompany the expedition. 

On the rth, the parly set forward ; and after being 
helped upon a horse, Mr. Eddy proceeded on with it. 
They continued traveling, with some delays, till Feb- 
ruary 0, when they arrived at the Mule Springs. Here 
they found the snow so deep thai it became necessary 
to leave the horaes. And such was Mr. Eddy's weak 
and feeble condition, that the party refused to permit 
him to go any further. The lOlh was occupied in 
making preparatloas for carrying provisions over on' 
foot. 

The following day Mr. Eddy started back for the 
settlements, intending to procure fi'esh supplies, and to 
return with two men to meet Mr. Glover on his way 
in. The party set out early in the morning, sinking 
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at each step knee-deep in ihe snow. That night ihey 
encamped on Bear river. They had believed ihol they] 
wouid be nble lo follow it up, anA in this manner avoid! 
ihe hills. But upon examination, this route was foiindj 
lo be impracticable, in consetiuence of the river break* 
ing through canons. 

On tlie IStii, the party resumed their journey, and 
after traveling about two miles, in snow waist-deep, 
found it impossible to proceed, and encamped for the 
purpose of making snow-slioes. The following day,l 
they traveled until noon when they encamped, and 
spent the afternoon in removing the snow from a cache 
of provisions made by Mr. Reed in the autumn. After 
digging and melting away thirteen feel of snow, the 
wagon was fount! torn in pieces by the gnsly bears. 
Tb© party remained in camp during the Hlh, propariDg 
pofiks and provisions. 

On the l&th, they lef\ Bear River valley, in conse- 
quoneo of the iminenso suow-drifts upon tlie sides of 
the ridgO) over which ilie emigrant road pasge«. from 
Vuva river to this valley. After traveling iifteeii miles, 
they encamped on the wake of Yuva river. The river 
was entirely concealed by snow of unknown depth. 

Tlie next day. the company proceeded on three nules* 
when it became neceiisary to btop and make anow- 
sboos. On the nth, after traveling Hve mWea, thoy 
encamped on Yuva river, in dry and soft snow fifteen 
feet deep. They traveled eight miles, on tlie ISlh, and 
encamped at the head of Yuva river, where the snow 
was 8o deep that all the low trees, and of coiuse all 
the undergrowth, were covered. 

FehTuary 1ft. — On the morning of this day, tlie party 
resumed its journey. Mr. Glover and Daniel Rhode* 
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become so much exhausted in crossing ihe Sierra Ne- 
vada, ihat iheir companions were andcr lie necessity 
of carrying their pnckH. After traveling about nine 
miles, Llicy arrived at The Mountain Canip as the last 
tuys of the aettinfi; sun were departing from tlw tops 
of Ibe mountains. Every thing was as silent as the 
grave. A paintiii stillness pervaded the scene. Upon 
Bonw of the party raising a ehouC for the purpose of 
finding llie cabins, by attracting iho atteniioii of the 
living — if, indeed, any did Uvc — the suflerers were seen 
coming up out of tlieir snow-holes, from the cabins, 
which were completely covered, the snow presenting 
one unbroken leveh They tottered toward their delii 
jrers, manif«8ting a delirium of joy, and acting in the 
rildest and most extravagant manner. Some wept; 
fsome laughed. All inquired, " Have you brought any 
thing for me V' Many of them had a peculiarly wild 
expression of the eye ; all looked haggard, ghastly, and 
horrible. The flesh was wasted from their bodies, and 
the skin seemed to have dried upon their hones. Their 
voices were weak and sepulchral ; and the wholo scene 
conveyed to the mind the idea of that ahout having 
awaked the dead from the snows. Fourteen of iheir 
number, principally men, had already died from Btarra- 
tioD, and many more were so reduced, that it was 
nlmoBt certain they would never rise from the miserable 
beds upon which they had lain down. The unhappy 
Burvivoi-s were, in short, iu a condition the most deplor- 
able, and beyond the power of language to describe, or 
of the imagination to conceive. The nnnats of human 
sufforiiig nowhere present a more appalling Bpcctnclo, 
than that which htasted (he eyes and sickened the 
hearts of those hrave men, whose indomitable courage 
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and perseverance, in the face of so niun y (langers, hord- 
stiips, uiiJ privutioiu. siiatclied some (>f Uiesc miserable 
survivors from tUc jaws of death, aitd whu, lor liaTing 
doae 80 much, merit the lasting grntiludo and respect 
of evei*y man who has a heart to fbel for human Mfoe, 
or » hand to aJTord relitff. 

Many of the suiTerei'S liad been living for weeks 
upon bullock hides, %nd even this sort of food was so 
nearly exhausted with some, that they wero about to 
dig up from the snow tbu bodies of their companions, 
for tlie purpose of proloogiog their wretched lives. 
Mrs. -Reedf who lived In Brinn's cabin, bad, during a 
considerable length of lime, aiipportod herself and four 
children, by cracking and boiling again the bones from 
which Brinn'B family had carefully scraped all the Hesh. 
Thcite bones she had often taken, and boiled again and 
again, for the purpose of extracting the least remain- 
ing portion of nutriment. 

Some of the emigrants had been making prepara- 
tiona for death, and at morning and evening tlie incenso 
of prayer and thanksgiving ascended from their cheer- 
leas and comfortless dwellings. Others there were, 
wlio cursed God, cursed the snow, and cursed the 
mounlain, and in the wildest frenzy deplored their mis- 
erable and hard fate. Some poured hitler imprecations 
upon the head of L. W. Hastings, for having deceived 
ifacm as to the road upon which he bad conducted them ; 
and all united in common fears of a common and inev* 
itable dealh. Many of them bad, in a great measure, 
lost all self-respccl. Untold sufferings had broken Iheir 
spirits, and prostrated every thing like an bonornble 
and commendable pride. Misfortune bad dried up the 
foimtflinti of ihe heurl : nnd the dead, whom their weak- 
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ness made it impossible to carry out, were dragged 
from their cabins by means of ropes, with an apatby 
that afforded a faint indication of the extent of the 
change which a few weeks of dire suffering had pro- 
duced) in hearts that once sympathized with the dis- 
tressed, and mourned the departed. With many of 
Ihera, all principle, too, bad been swept away by this 
tremendous torrent of accumulated and accumulating 
calamities. It became necessary to place a guard over 
the little store of provisions brought to their relief; 
and they stole and devoured the raw-hide strings from 
the snow-shoes of those who had come to deliver ihcm. 
But some there were, whom no temptalion could se- 
duce, no suffering move ; who were 

'•Among the foitlileas, faithful stUI." 

Upon going down into the cabins of this mountain 
camp, the parly were presented with sights of woe, 
and scenes of horror, the full lale of which never will 
be told, and never ought; sights which, although the 
emigrants had not yet commenced eating the dead, 
were so revolting, that they were compelled to with- 
draw, and make a fire where they would not be under 
the necessity of looking upon the painful spectacle. 

On the morning of February 30tli, John Rhodes, 
Daniel Tucker, and K. S. Mootrey, went to the camp 
of George Donner, eight miles distant, taking with 
them a little beef. These sufferers were found with 
but one hid© remaining. They had determined, that, 
lUpon consuming this, Ihcy would dig up from the snow 
the bodies of those who hod died from slarvntion. Mr. 
Donner was helpless. Mrs. Donner was weak, but in 
good health, and might have come into the setflements 
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with Mr. Glover'a party, yet she solemnly but calmly 
declared her determination to remain witli her liusbond, 
and perform for him the last sad offices of atliection and 
humanity. And this she did, in full view of the fact, 
' that she must neceR^ariiy perish by remaining behind. 

On the evening of the 20th, the party ihai had gone 
down to Mr. Donner's camp in the morning returned, 
bringing seven persons with them. 

The next day, at noon, tfie parly, after leaving all 
iho provisions they could spare, commeiiced their re- 
turn from ihc Mountaia Camp to iho settlement, with 
twenty-lhrcc persons, principaliy women and children. 
The results of the disastrous and horrible journey of 
Eddy and Foster were carefully concealed from these 
poor suiTerers. To have acted otherwise would have 
bcoD to overwhelm ihcm with fear and despondency, 
and this in their condition would have proved fatal. 

Mrs, Pike's child and Mrs. Kiesburg's were carried 
by the party. After proceeding about two miles, two 
of Mrs. Reed's children gave out ; the one a tittle girl 
of eight years old, and the other a little boy of four. 
It became absolutely necessary, therefore, to return 
them to the IVIountain Camp, or to abandon them to die 
upon the way. The mother was informed by Mr. 
Glover, that it was necessary to take them hack. And 
now ensued that which it is hoped none may ever be 
called upon lo witness again. She was a wife, and 
affection for her husband, then in the settlement, no 
doubt suggested her going on. But she wus a mother, 
olao ; and matcnia! love — that strongest of nil feelings, 
that most powerful of all instincts — determined her, 
immediately, to send forword the two children who 
coulrl walk, while she would go back with the two 
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youngest, and die with thoii. It was impossible for Mr. 
Glover to sliukc this tt-jsuiulLon, ailhough he promised, 
lliat when he arrived at Bear River valley, lie would 
go back for ihctn. At length she asked, '"Are you, a 
mason ?" Upon receiving an answer iu (lie affirmalivc 
she said, " Do you promise ine» upon the word of a 
mnaoD, that when you arrive at Bear River valley, 
you will return and bring out my children, if we shall 
not, in tl)0 mean lime, meet Itioir father goiug for 
lliem 1" Mr. Glover replied, " I do thus promise." She 
then consented to go on. Wheo the moihev and chil- 
dren were about to separate, Patty, a little girl eight 
years of age, took her mother by the hand, aud said— 
"Well,inaiiiiiia,kis3me. Good-by ! I sbtill never seeyou 
again. I am willing to go back to our mountain camp 
and die; but 1 can not consent to your going back. 1 
sliall die willingly, if I can believe that yon will live lo 
sec papa. Tell him, good-by, for his poor Patty." The 
moiher and little children lingered in a long embrace. 
Being separated, Patty turned from her mother to go 
back to camp. As Mr. Glover and Mr. Mootrey were 
taking liie children back, she told them, that she was 
willing to go back and take care of her little brother. 
but that she " should never see mother again." I have 
given an imperfect sketch of that parting scene; hut 
to do it justice is cs impossible as to paint llw rain- 
bow, or to throw the sun upon the canvas. 

Wliile Mr. Glover and Mr. Mootrey were taking the 
children back to the Moimtain Camp, the company 
continued lo advance, and after proceeding about a 
mile, encamped at the upper end of Tnickee's Lake. 
This lake, and the river flowing from it, derive their 
uunes &om an fndian who piloted Mr. Child's company 
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from the sinks of Mary's river to ihis lake. His noono 
was Trupkee, and the emigrants gave his name to tKe 
lake aod the river. Fremont calls it Snow Lake or 
Lake Wood. The river is llie west fork of Salmon- 
Trout river; the east fork heads id Salnmn-Trout 
Lake ; and ibe two unite anil flow into Pyramid Lake 
There ore others in the neighborhood, of great beauty. 

Messrs. GloT«r and Mootrey returned after the party 
had encamped ; but they carefully concealed from Mrs. 
Reed the fact, that Brinn and wife absolutely refused 
(o permit tlie children to come into llic cabiD, until many 
promises of immediate relief and succor were made. 
They were even then reluctantly, and with an ill gmcCt 
received . 

The party were upon an allowance of one oimce of 
lieef and % spoonful of Bour, twice per day. The em- 
igrants were almost famished, and some of tliom that 
night stole and ate the strings from Mr. Coflcymier's 
SDOw-shoes. This circumstance led to an amusing 
scene, which I would here present, did it not seem to 
be out of place in a narrative, every page of which 
presents scenes of horror and sights of woe. 

February 22. — The compnny left camp in the morn- 
ing, crossed the Sierra Nevada, and camped that night 
Btthc head of Ytiva river. John Denton being missing 
at the camp, John Hhodes and one other went hack 
and found him in a profound sleep upon the snow. 
They labored near an hour before they succeeded in 
rousing him. He was with great difliculty brought up 
to camp. Here'ft new misfortimo awaited the party. 
Mr. Glover, upon his going out to the Mountain Camp, 
had made a cache of provisions at this place ; but, upon 
examination, it was found to have been nearly all 
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destroj'od by a Rougar. This circumstance rendered 
necessary a further reduction in the daily allowance of 
food. The eSect and consequence of iluts discovery 
CftQ not be fully comprehended by persons ntUng in 
comfort, ;irouml their firesides, and in the enjoyment 
of nn abundance of the provisions of God's mercy. 
The poor emigrants wept bitterly, and the stouiest 
and Iraveat hearts of those who had gone to rescue 
theuj. were not free from fear and despondency. 

On the morning of the 23d, Aquilla Glover, R. S. 
Moolrey. and Edward Cofieymier, hastened forward 
in advance of the conipany. for the purpose of obtaining 
supplies at another cache, which hiLd been made ot 
Bear River valley. From this, it was proposed to ob- 
tain supplies with which to return to the suflerers. 
After the company had traveled about one mile, Mr. 
John Denton became so much exhausted, as trj iie un- 
able to proceed. He informed his coni|ianioDS, that it 
WHS utterly impossible for him to go any further, and 
stated that they could be of no service to hini, and ttiat 
lo remain with him would involve tha Uvea of oJl. Ue 
therefore requested them to leave him, expressing the 
hope, however, that relief would be sent to him, if pos- 
sible. They made a fire for him, and after gathering a 
pile of wood, and leaving with him nearly all the food 
they Iiad, they left him by the wayside ia the wilder- 
ness. It will be seen, that Mr. Reed, after this, hurried 
forward with the hope of rescuing him ; but the vital 
spark had been extinguished in hi^ weary and worn-out 
body. After Mr. Reed bad passed on, Mr. Eddy found 
him with the provisions still in his pocket. 

He way au int«)ligout and amiable young miui about 
thirty years of age. He was a gunsmith by trade, and 
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was a oatire of {jhullield. JBogltUK), wher« he had a 
mother living at ihe limo of hia last liearing from homo. 
The four years preceding fiis entcrmg upon this jour- 
ney, he had resided in Spriug/ield, Illinois, whera lie 
lef^ many warmly aiiached friends. Mr. Bddy had 
gone bade into the niountuin for the purpose of taking 
relief to the eoiigraDts, and Ibund him in a silting 
poeturci with liis body slightly leaning against a bdow- 
bank, and willi his head bowdd upon his breast. He 
bad evidently fallen into a profound slumber, during the 
coDtinuancc of which the circulation had gradually 
diminished, until he ceased at once to live and suflTer, 
and the transition of his spirit from time into eternity 
was un perceived. 

Mr. Bddy found at his side a small piece of India 
nibber, a pucket pencil, and a little journal, containing 
a brief notice of some of the most prominent incidents 
of the jouraey, and anioug others of his Christmas din- 
ner. On a eUp of the paper was a piece of poetry, 
tvhich he bad written, making some corrections by 
rubbing out with his India rubber, and rewriting. It 
was handed over to Mr. Woodworlh, who published 
it in the "Californian Star." It was written in pencil, 
and there can be no doubt of his having composed it a 
little before the coming on of that heavy slumber, from 
which he will never awake, until the angel Gabriel 
shall rouae earth's sleeping millions from the grave. 
When the circumstances are considered in connection 
with the calamities 'm which the unhappy Denton was 
involved, the whole compass of English and American 
poetry may be ctiallenged to furnish a more exquisitely 
beautiful — a more touching and pathetic piece. Simple 
and inornate to the last degree, yet coming from the 
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heart, it goes to the bearU Its lines are the Inst plain* 
tiv© notes, which wintry winds have waked from an 
Jlolian harp, the strings of which rude hands have 
■undered. Bring before your mind the picture of OD 
amiable young man, who has wandered far from the 
paternal roof, is stricken by famine, and left by his 
almost equally unhappy companions to perish among 
the terrible snows of the great Sierra Nevada. He 
knows that the last most solemn liour is near. Reason 
Btill maintains her empire, and memory, faithful to the 
last, perforins its functions. On every side uxlcnds a 
boundless waste of faithless snow. He reclines against 
a bank of it, to rise no more ; and busy memory bringa 
before him a thousand images of past beauty and 
pleasure, and of scenes he will never revisit. A 
mot}ier*s image presents itself to his mind ; tender 
recoltectiona crowd upon his heart, and the scenes of 
bis boyhood and youth pass in review before him with 
an unwonted vividness ; the hymns of praise and 
thanksgiving that in harmony swelled from Ih© domes- 
tic circle around the family altar are remembered, 
and soothe the sorrows of the dying man; and finally, 
just before he expires, he writes—; 



"O! aftermany roving yftRTs, 

Haw aweet it is to come 
BacIc totho dwelling-plnce of youto — 

Our first iiuJ dearest home : — 
To turu away our woftried eyes 

Frum iiroui) A.ml>itioi)'s comn, 
Anit wander id tllosfi 9Uiiuti<>r-ficld9 — 

Tbo Kooe of bojbocKl's hours. 

"But I am eboDged since I<ut I goad 
trpan tbst tniiic|uil sceiw, 
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Aai «at beneaUi (lie aid wkch-eliD, 

Tliut KliiidnK tliu villiige gr«ttu ; 
And wntcbvil mf bout upon tbo br«o)i — - 

It WHS a regal galley, 
Ad4J aiglwJ Dot fur a joy on eartli, 

Beyond die tinpi*}' valley. 

" I wish I could one.a mora recnll 

Thut brigbt unit b]I>«fiil joy. 
And summon to my wctiiy hnort 

Tho foolings of a boy. 
hut now on (cenes of past delight 

I look, Dad feel no ploadure, 
Aa misoiv Of the bed of doatli 

Gaze coldly on their treasure." 

The party, after providing as far s.s it was possiblft 
for the wants of Mr. Denlon, resumed its journey, and 
after traveling about eight miles in advance, encamped. 
On that night a child of Mrs. Kiesburg died. 

On the morning of February 24lh the parly resumed 
its journey, in great weakness, and after traveling within 
aboat eight miles of Bear River valley, encamped, and 
wore met by R. S. Moolrey and Edward Coffeymier, 
with a little beef. 

February 25. — The company again set out, and 
after traveling a short diatajice, met Mr. Reed. Mrs, 
ReocJ instantly rushed into her husband's arms. The 
affecting scene which followed the meeting of U»e 
husband and wife, the father and children, it is impos- 
sible to describe. The. moat generous and amiable 
Mntiments of nature and humanity were testi^ed in 
the joy this tinfortunate couple exhibited, when they 
had sufficiently recovered their senses to reaUze that 
they were inrfeed restored to each other, after so many 
torturing anxieties, so many cruel misfortunes ; and 
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aAer encounlcrlng from their companions a madness 
so insensate, sustained by a courage the most heroic. 
Ttiey fell and expressed so virtdly the happiiiess ihey 
enjoyed in that moment of unsurpassed rapture, that 
it would have drawn teurs from the most obdurate 
heart. 

But other duties and obligations made it necessary- 
for Ihem to separate. There yet remained in this 
Mountain Camp many who must die, without assist- 
ance. Patty was there ; and her little brother, a pet 
of the whole family, was there. These, aside from the 
peril of other sufferers, appealed to a father's heart to 
hasten to their rescue. 

Mr. Glover's party encamped that night in Bear 
River valley, where they found their cache of provi- 
sions undisturbed. Having now a tolerable supply, 
young Donner ate too much, and was in eonBequeuco 
I very sick. Some tobacco juice being given to him to 
make him vomit, he was well before morning. At 
breakfast, however, be again ate too much, nod died 
before 10 o'clock. 

The conipauy traveled six miles on the S6tb, and en- 
camped near the crossing of Bear river. 

February 27. — Mr. Glover's parly resumed its jour- 
ney early in the morning, and encamped that night 
at the Mule Springs, where Mr. Woodworth was 
encamped on bare ground, the snow being iu patches. 
Horses had been sent from the settlements for the use 
of tlie emigraolii. After resting over night, such of the 
sufierers as could ride, were put upon horses ; and the 
party resuming its journey, traveled on to Cache Creek, 
where it encamped. On the second day of March the 
sulTerers arrived at Johnson's, and /inally terminated 
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th«ir laborious, exhaustJDg and fatiguing journey, at 
Sutter's Fort (Foil Sacramento), on liie ■llh of Marclj, 
grateful to Almiglity God for His dulivcring mercy, 
and to lliosc ^vllOln He had lionorvd by making them 
iho instruments of that deliverance. 

On the day of the arrival of Mr. Glover's party, at 
Fort Sacramento, he started back with two of Capt. 
Sutter's Indians, having ten or twelve horses and six 
mules loaded with provisions. 

They proceeded on tu Capt. Kcm's camp, about 
sixty miles from tJio foru Here Mr. Glover sent a 
man (for whom, after inquiring of a number of persons 
in San Francisco, I could learn no other name Uiao 
that of "Greasy Jim") forward to Mr. Woodwortb, 
who was in camp at the Mule Spring, about thirty 
miles distant Mr. Woodworlti sent back the messen- 
ger with a note, ret^ueetiag that the horses should be 
brought up. Mr. Glover, upon arriving at Mr. Wood- 
worth's camp, met Mr. Keed with Solomon Hook, 
Patty, and little Tommy. 

Mr. Woodworth informed Mr. Glover that Eddy, 
Foster, and oitiers had gone on, for ihe purpose of 
assisting the emigrants, and that it was with ditficulty 
that a party had been obtained. He stated atsio that 
ho had promised to meet the party of Messrs. Eddy 
and Foster, with supplies of food ; but that his men 
were not able to go. Messrs. Mootrey and Coffeymier 
proposed to go, if Mr. Glover would accompany them. 
These three gentlemen llien started, with packs of 
provisions upon their backs, Mr. Woodworth accom- 
panying them. They traveled eight miles, and baited, 
about 3 o'clock, p.m., and made a bark shelter for Mr. 
Woodworth. The next morning, the party agam set 
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out, nnd nfter traveling six miles encamped at the )iead 
of Bear River valley, where a shelter had previously 
been prepared for Mr. Woodworth. On the following 
morning, the party resumed its journey, and aHer trav- 
eling twelve tniles, eocamped at the last Yuva River 
canon upon the emigrant road. On the following 
morning, Messrs. Woodworth, Glover, and Cofleymier 
set out, and after traveling until about 2 o'clock, hailed 
to make a fire and cook dinner. While thus employed, 
Mr. Eddy and party met them. Messrs. Woodworth, 
Glover^ CoQeymier, and Mootrey, after tl inner, com- 
Ijnenccd their return toward the scttlemcnta, aad en- 
[eatnped at the last crossing of Yuva river, at a place 
where the emigrant road leaves that river. Some 
time after the fire had been made, Messrs. Foster, 
ITiller, Tliompson, and Eddy came up, and encamped. 
On the following morning, Mr. Woodworth proceeded 
<m, with the gentlemen who were with him. 

Here terminates the events connected with Mr. 
Glover's aecond expedition. The occurrences from 
this point properly refer themselves to the account of 
thti ^Lxpedition oi Messrs. Foster and Eddy, whose Btory 
will be found. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE PQtST CXrEDlTION OF UESSRS. RCED AND HC CVTCBUW. 



Fumgo tiboHi- 

JtrVKNAL. 

••Ths mlscellanMnfl snbjoets tr! mjr bdok." 

MR. JAMES P. REED, it will be remembered, had 
been compelled lo leave his company, far back oa 
Ogdca's river, on the morning nfter the unhappy coo- 
lest with young Snyder. Sucli was the hostility of the 
company, with the exceplioti of Milton Klliot nad 
William H. Eddy, to him, that he was not permilted 
to take a gun, or any other arms, with which to pro- 
cure game, or to defend himself from savages. After 
he left camp, Mr. Eddy resolved that ho should not be 
turned upon the road, uudor circumstances in which he 
must Decessarily perish ; and at Uie hazard of a quarrel 
with his companiood in travel, he followed Mr. Reed, 
with a gun and some ammunition. 

Thosd who are only conversant with the modes of 
thought of well-regulated society, will find it difficult 
to understand the nature and elements of a feeling of 
hostility, of which the very best nnen upon the road 
often become objects. Far removed from the salutary 
restraining influence which law and the tribunals of 
justice exert upon even the raost profligate and wicked ; 
there being no public opinion in this vast wilderness, 
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a man may have escaped from the gallows, or be a 
fugitive from the penhentiary, and yet exert au influ- 
ence, whiclt will finally result ia producing a prejudice^ 
and, perhaps, even a pusitive hosliUly against men of 
virtue and intelligence. But there were in Mr. Reed's 
case some elements of ill-feeling, in addition to those 
alluded tOi which all persons can appreciate. Snyder 
■was one of Mr. Graves' ox-drivers, a daughter of whom 
he was to marry. This was in itself sufficient to array 
Mr. G raves and his family, together with all his depend- 
ants, and those over whom he could exert an influence, 
against Mr. Reed. Kiesburg had been required lo 
leave another company, far back on the way, for a great 
impropriety, often repeated. Mr. Heed was mainly 
instrumental in that ejection. The diviniona and sub- 
divisiona of companies, which subsequently took place, 
\iad again brought them together in the same compony. 
] And now the killing of Snyder, although clearly justifi- 
ahle, seemed to present an opportunity to Kiesburg for 
gratifying a deep-seated purpose to be revenged. Ac- 
cordingly we find that this man, whose character will be 
moro fully exhibited before the curtain falls vipon the 
scenes of this most shocking and revolting tragedy, was 
ihe firat to propose hanging Mr. Reed, after the arKval 
of the company, at the evening encampment. This 
wns prevented by the firmness and resolution of 
Messrs. Eddy and Elliot. Mr. Reed, it will bo re- 
membered, left camp on the next morning, leaving his 
family behind him, to make his way, alone and without 
food, through a hostile country into the settlements. 
The history of that journey would, if carefully written, 
make a volume, every page of which would be replete 
with itistruclion and interest. After a thousand hair- 
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breadth escapes, pas^og ttirougfa the most terrible 
scenes, enduring the most cruel siiflcrings from fiimine 
and thirst, {Struggling with nhnost Inevilnble dealh, and 
passing days aud nights of inexpressible anguish, he 
fioally succeeded, in tlie good provideQce of God, io 
arriving at the settlements. 

Af^er recruiting his wasted cnergie-i, Mr. Reed ob- 
tained provisions and horses, for the purpose of going 
back to the reliefof his family, and the other cmigrnnla. 
Having passed over the road, after being thrust out by 
his traveling compiuiions. he knew tliat tliey woold 
require assistance, iu order to gel through. In tills 
enterprise he was assistetl by William McCulcheoD, 
whot it will be remembered, had been sent forward with 
Mr. Stanton from the Salt Lake, to obtain supplies, 
with which to meet the emigrants. Worn down and 
exhausted by the journey into the settlements, Mr. 
McCulcheon did not accompany Mr. Stanton, on his 
return with two of Captain Sutter's 'vaqueri^s. 

Messrs. Reed and McCutcheon, after obtaining twen- 
ty-six horses and mules, with the necessary provisions, 
and two Indians, from Captain Sutler, set out upon their 
expedition to cross the mountains. On the second day 
after leaving Mr. Johnson's, they encountered the snow. 
On the third day thoy reached the hend of Bear River 
valley, in two feet snow, with their flour, beef) and bean», 
in good condition. At this place they found a man, 
named Jotham Curtis, who had become greatly grieved 
and vexed with the evil deeds of the uncircumcieed 
Philistines, who had been the companions of his travel. 
He had iixed upon this spot, as an abiding place, a sort 
of lodge in the " vast wildemess," in which he might 
cease to hear of wrong and oppression. But bis late 
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companions folly reciprocated the feeling — though, per- 
haps, even iinjuiilly — which prompted him lo desire a 
3ep;ir3te abode, and, without asIiiDg for eveo a lock of 
his hair, had hurried forward into the selUcment, leav- 
ing their afHicted and sorro^ving companion to liie un- 
disputed posaeasion of his dominioug. 

lie had built a son of pen, orer which he had stretched 
his tent for a roof. This, in two feet of snow, very 
imperfectly answered the purpose of a palace for the 
mouatain mouatch. Not having any one aa yet con- 
nected with his establishment to perlbrm the functions 
of purveyor, he had been reduced to the vulgar neces 
sityofkilhng and eating lus old dog. Upon the whole, 
Jotham's opinions, like some fruits, had been matured 
and ripened by frost and snow. In short, his views 
upon the subject of the blessings of solitude had under- 
gone a most marvelous change, which cnuBcd him to 
determine upon abdicating his sovereignty, on the first 
suitable occasion. Frost, and hail, and sleet, and 
snow, had conducted him through a somewhat painful 
process, to the conclusion that, although a "boundless 
contiguity of shade" would do well enough for the 
summer* il was not quite the thing for winter. He 
was therefore profuse in his thanks to Messrs. Rcod 
and McCutcheon for having come to carry him and his 
"household" into the setliements. He was informed, 
however, that they were on tlieir way to their friends 
and traveling companions, on the eastern side of the 
mountain ; but he was assured that, upon returning, 
every practicable assistance would be rendered. 

Messrs. Heed and McCutcheon resumed their journey 
the following morning, leaving one Indian and nine head 
ofhorses at Jotham'scamp,to remain until theyretunicd 
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They pursued iheir way over a difliculi mountaiE 
along Oie emigrant road. Those who subsequently 
went to the relief of the emigninia avoided thia moun- 
tain, by coalinuing up Bear River valley, until they 
entered the valley of Yova river. The traveliDjr was 
so heavy that they were unable to prueeed more than 
three miles, when they eneamped in Dry Valley, in 
three feet of snow. The snow was soft, dry, ood 
very light, and the horses were, in conseqisence, nlmt 
exhausted. The Indian who had accompanieil them^ 
became so much discouraged that he secretly lefl camp 
to return. His departure being soon discovered, Mr. 
Reed went back to the camp of Jotham Curtis, who 
stated that the Indians, after whispering together, sud- 
doniyleft, about half an liour before; and that they had 
taken with them three of ihe liorsea, which he did not 
attempt to prevent, because he believed that anyefibrt 
of that sort would have be«n useless. The fact was, 
that Curiis had persuaded them to leave, belie\Tng that 
this would make it necessary for Messrs. Reed and 
McCutcheon to return, when, he Haltered liimseif, lie 
would be taken out of the snow. Mr. Reed, lindiag 
that a further j)ur3uit would be unavailing, returned to 
his camp in Dry Valley, where he arrived before 
daylight. 

After finishing a hasty breakfast, they resumed their 
journey for the eastern aide of the mountain, along the 
still ascending ridge between Bear and Yuva rivers. 
They proceeded, with almost incredible toil, about three 
miles, when they found the snow four feet deep. They 
at length arrived at the summit of the ridge, along 
which tliey traveled about one mile and a half to a 
point wliere they found the snow four and a half feet 
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deep. Here some oftho horses becoming' exhausted, 
lay down greatly diiitressedt with their noses juat out 
of the snow. The saddJc-horsea were thou rodo about 
ODO mile further, and left ; w)i«ii Messrs. Kcud iiud 
McCutcIieon proceeded on fuul for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether it would be possible to advance. 
After toiling onward about one mite, the snow was up 
to their arin-pita. Tht3 brought them to the ground 
which descends towards Yuva river. They now 
baited to consult. Neither had ever seen anow-shoes. 
After a few minutes of most anxious and painful delib- 
eration, they resolved to go baek. Upon roturoiiig 
to their pack-horsos, they found ihem completely 
exhausted, and some of ihein almost smothered iu 
snow. The heads of some were only partially visible ; 
the pachs of others were seen a little above the snow, 
while the head was below. Being at length extricated 
and taken back into the trail, they were driven to the 
camp of Jotham Cartis, where Messrs. Reed and 
McC'utcheon arrived at night, aufiering greatly from 
faligwe. and with feelings of the deepest dejection and 
despondency. 

After a very brief rest, Mr. McCutcheon commenced 
cooking their supper in »lence. Mrs. Curtis was un- 
well and weary. Her husband was dispirited, worn 
down, and cross as the grisly bear in the forcel to 
which he had made his camp. At length, upon aome 
trilling pretense, he commenced pouring upon Mr. 
McCutcheon abuse without moaBuro or stint. To all 
this, however,' Mr, McCulcheon gave no attention. 
His hands were buay with the preparations for the 
evening meal, and his mind was beyond the mounlain. 
Curtis, however, was rather encouraged by this silence. 
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and his whole conduct wna calculated to remind one 
of a little dog barking nt a mnstiS A close observer 
might indeeJ Iiave observed, at intervals, the color 
ootnitig iiito Mr. McCutcheon*a face, tmd an occnsional 
curl of the brow, which seemed to indicate that it wns 
possible for the little fellow, sitting upon the ground 
with his lews in the nshes, to get a snap after a while. 
Mrs. Curtis ventured indeed, once or twice, to hint 
that neither of the gentlemen were doing any tiling 
wrong, and that herself and husband ought to be very 
grateful for the deliverance thus brought (o litem. 
This, however, only served to increase his wrath, and 
he mado some remarks, amounting to something more 
than a hint, of his intention to revive in practice an old 
common-law righi, wluch, altliough now obsolete, yet 
was once connected vftih the nQarital relation. IVfr. 
McCutcheon, who was n great stalwart KeDtuckian, 
full six feet six inches in height, with a halMl of quoting 
hard names from Shakspeare, as will hereaHer be 
seen, seemed now io be roused into something Mko a 
sudden sharp growl, which indicated that lie was not 
in the habit of siiuwing his teeth fnr nothing ; and tliat 
he would probably give some htlle dog a most terrible 
bite before long. 

" Harkoe, here, you little mister," said McCulcheon, 
straightening himself up from over the fire where ho 
had been cooking meaL "Lookee here, I say; if I 
hear you, you little pictur, saying another word upon 
that subject, I'll put you on the fire tliere, and 111 broil 
you to a cracklin* in two seconds." 

Curtis cowered In an instant before the fire of tlio 
eyes that flashed upon him ; and his wife said, willi a 
trembling voice, that '■ Jothara meant no harm ; he did 
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not intood to do such a thing for any thing in ihe 
world — he was only tired, unwell, and a little fretful ; 
but h© didn't mean what he said." 

" He'd botler uot," said McCutcheoD, as he stooped 
down again to resame his cooking, " if he don't want 
me to tear off his arms, and beat hint with the bloody 
cods." 

In a short time supper was ready ; and McCulchcon 
said to Mr. Reed, in a whisper, '• Reed, ask that slarve- 
lingj eelakiu, snapper, and his wife, to cat of our sup- 
per. I don't want to do it ; but I know they must be 
as hungry aa wolves. Poor thing, she looks as though 
she needed food. He's cross, to be sure ; but Td feed 
Beelzebub, it he was hungry, rather than have him go 
away and report that a KeDtuckian ever turned any 
one away empty." 

•' Well, for my part," replied Mr. lleed, with a laugh, 
"I would not like to have the devil for a guest; but 
111 do as you desire." 

Mr. Reed then kindly and cordially invited Mrs. 
Curtis and her husband to partake of the evening meal 
which had been prepared. The poor woman was 
hungry, and of course did not decline; but her hus- 
band looked sullen, and sat like a spoiled boy in the 
pouts. 

"Why." said McCiitcheon at length, as he ran his 
fingora backward through liis long, bushy hair, and 
looked with wcll-atTected fierceness upon Curtis, " why 
don't you come to your supper ?" 

« I — I — I ca — can — can't eat" 

"I know bettor," bellowed McCutcheon, in a voice 
of thunder. "You're not sick; you can eat ; you bIwII 
eat. You are as hungry as a wolf. " What's the us« 
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of being a fool here id the woods. If you Hon't gel 
right up now, and como here and sit down by your 
wife, and toJce hold of your supper, sick or well, TM 
take hold of you, and I'll shake you right out of your 
Irowsers in Iwo seconds, you ug!y lilllo pictur, you." 

This eloquent harangue eridently impressed ihe mind 
of Curtis, with the conviction that at least seven etril 
ones had tnkcn possession of McCutcheon; and deem- 
ing it impruilenl, at the time, to contend against such 
odds he acquiesced, and coatrived to do most ample 
justice to the supper. 

During the night, when Messrs. Reed nod McCotche^m 
were supposed to be asleep, Curtis commenced bestow- 
ing the most abusive epithets upon his wife for having 
eaten so readily of the supper. She seemed to be half 
frightened out of her wits, and replied, in a falieriug 
voice, that he knew very weU, that at that time, Ihey 
had not a mouthful remaining of the old dog. 

"Keed, Reed 1" suid McCutcheon, iu a low whisper* 
accompanied with a smart nudge of the elbow in the 
ribs, "listen to that villainous compound of all that is 
cowardly, that woman-fighter, that ihing, who Is so 
fierce and pugnacious just now. Listen, Reed, she's 
crying. Sliall I get up, and beat him to death ? Tell 
me, quickly !" 

" No, no !'* replied Mr. Reed. " What will you beat 
him to death for ? Let them alone. It is not probable 
lie will offer any personal violence to his wife." 

" Yes, yes, I know that," sdid McCutcheon, "but then 
he's making her cry. It's almost breaking my hcarl," 
be continuetl, as he seemed to be gulping down a sob. 
" I never could boar to hear a woman cry. And I 
won't bear it," added lie, with an emphatic expletive, 
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and in a voice which had gradually risen from a whispei 
to a shout. 

Hisactiona corresponded with his words: and Curtis, 
before he expected it, found himself performing sundry. 
feats of ground and lofty tumbling, which finally ended 
by his finding himself, by some process of legerdemain, 
in a deep snow-drifl, where he was told to remain until 
it had cooled his wratli. 

Curtis at length gathered himself up, and upon com- 
ing lo the fire, said something about his having fallen 
«mong thieves. HcCutcheon rephed Lliat he had ju»t 
before fallen into a snow-drift, but that he had previ- 
ously fallen among the frosts and snows of the Sierm 
Nevada^ where he had been found by a couple of good 
Samaritans, who were not willing to be called hard 
names, while tiiey were taking him to an inn. Nor 
would they permit him to abuse one whom he was 
under obligation to cherish and protect. 

Day at length dawned ; the morning meal was pre- 
pared, and eaten. Kecd and McCutchoon then set 
about cacfmng their boef, etc., up in the iree«, and the 
flour in Curtis' wagon, reserving only enough tor pres- 
ent use. They then resumed their journey, with all 
the animals, except a mule that had frozen to death 
during the night. 

After traveling about four miles, they encamped at 
ihe fool of the valley. During the night Curtia again 
became very abusive. No one, however, seemed in- 
clined lo notice him, except McCutchcon, who said to 
Reed, in a whisper, "Reed, Reed! do you hear thai 
fellow again, thai starveling, pitiful-hearted Tilaii, that 
plague of all cowards, that—" 

"Stop, sto|>,*' said Reed, amused at his quotations 
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from Sbak^earOf atul follomog the example, o>d- 

linued — 

" *brMtlie Bwhils, 
You tire yoorsulf in ba«« (wuiporisoai.* " 

" Well, well, I have no patience with bim," said 
McCutcheon. **I have a mind to gel up and maul 
him, imtil nolhiog is left of him." 

Curtis hearing a whisper, and having a very seosibii 
recollecltoti of the snow drift, observed during ihe re-' 
mainder of the night a very becomiog eileiice, and his 
conduct was otherwise unexceptionable. In the morn- 
ing, however, he was obeervcd before breakfast to take 
a firebrand to a place some distance from the enmp, as 
though he was about to make a separate fire. This 
did not escape the keen eye of the rough and resolut»J 
McCulcheon, who immediately went to him, and ihun^ 
dered out a series of bis favorite Shakspearian epithets 
** You villaiiioiia coward ! You panderly rascal ! You 
Phrygian Turlt ! You knave I You — you — * 

Here he seemed to have reached the end of his 
breath, and of his vocabulary at the same moment. 
But Curtis. aDtlcipaling what he would have s^d. 
replied, that he was "afeard" of beiog Itillod, and that 
he had gone out there to make a fire. 

"Now march right back," said McCutcheon, " and 
■it down by the lire, and behave yourself, and don*t 
let me know you to make a Judy of yourself any more, 
or I'll whip you half to death. If it was not for your 
wife, we would leave you, and trouble ourselves no 
mure with you. But prudence requires us to lake you 
both in together. IJut you will, I expect, provoke me 
to give you a most terrible thrashing." 

After breakfnst, the horses and mules were caught 
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and packed. They resumed their joiiroey, and Curtis 
pushed forward for the purpose of avoiding the labor 
of assisting to drive. McCmcheon observed it, and 
BUggeslcd lo Reed llio propriety of calling back " tliat 
uncoil liuable baseneas," as he denomiualed Curtis. Ue 
was permitted to go forward, however; ho seemed to 
hurry on as ihougb lie kaew that McCutcheon or the 
pestilence was al his heels. About 10 o'clock, A.H., a 
pack of goods, owned by Curtis, became loosened, and 
fell under the mule. This brought MeCutcheon's 
stentorian lungs into full play, iu calling Curtis to 
rolurii. The hills and valleys echoed back the Shak- 
spearian epithets by which he sought to arreat the 
onward progress of the fugitive. Curtis was driving 
through the snow at full speed. McCutcheon was 
behind gaining upon him, and bellowing like "a bull of 
Bnshan." Curtis was in the mean time " booming it." 
as McCutcheon phrased it, as through he every iiiomeat 
expected to feel the horns. At length, McCutcheon 
came up with hliQ, and suddenly restored turn to hear- 
iig. I*y making some half a dozen very professional 
applieaLiona, eioi to ihe organs afTocled, but to another 
part, upon the principle of counter-irritation ; repeating 
the application some two or three times on their way 
back to the mules. As they came within hearing 
distance McCutcheon called out, " I tell you Reed, he 
was booming ill The Flemish drunkard — the book 
of riddles — the mechanicul salt-butter rascal — the Ban- 
bury clieeae — the baio Gangorian wight, was going as 
fast as a race-horse, and was as deaf as an adder, 
though I bellowed at him like a mad bull, when no 
more than twenty feel from him." 

This little ini:ident having passed ol^ the party con- 
roL. II. — I 
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tinuod on until night, when they encamped. The 
evening wore away without any thing of much inter- 
est occurring. In the morning, after breakfast, they 
resumed their journey. 

After getting out of the snow, Messrs. Reed and 
McCutcheon gave to Mrs. Curtis and her husband all 
the food that remained, and then pushed on to Mr. 
Johnson's, where they arrived in the evening. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



SSCOMD EXPEDITIOK OF MEilSBB. tlRED AMD UCCUTCHRON. 



ABOUT the 23(1 ofFebruaiy, 1847, Mr. Heed Bgain 
sUirted from William Johnson's house, with nine 
men on foot, loaded with provisions. Mr, Eddy 
wished to accompany bim, but such was his weak 
and feeble condition, that it was not tliought aafo for 
him Co allcmpt it. About lb© a7th February, this 
parly met that of Mr. Glover in Bear River valley, 
coining out of the anow, at a place where the paKies 
passed in one hour from naked ground to icn feet of 
snow. Here Mr. Glover iufonned bira that, on the 
day previous, he had left John Denton at the head of 
the wake of Yuva river, twenty-five miles distant. 
That they had gathered for hicn a pile of wood, 
and left him with but a very scanty supply of provia- 
ions, because they had not more themselves; and that 
if Mr- Reed would hasten forward he might find him 
alive. Mr. Reed pressed on; but he wns too late; 
the vital spark had fled. He had died like a lamp 
which ceases to burn for want of aliment. Without 
remaining to observe any thing beyond the fact of his 
decease, a quilt was hastily thrown over him, and the 
party pursued their journey. About 11 o'clock, «.«., 
of each day, the snow would become so soft as not lo 
sustain their weight, and this ma^e it ncce-ssary for 
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them to remaiD in camp uotil midnight, nt whicli time 
each day's journey was commenced. They thus con- 
tinued to toil on unlil Mnrch Ist, when ihey nrrivod 
at the IVfountnin Camp, where they found the emi- 
granla in a must distressing condition. 

Wlicn Mr. Reed found jheni, they were in circum* 
stances llic most desperate nnd shocking. He had in 
the mOrniRg scat forward three of his strongest and 
most active yonng raen, Charles Cady, Charles Stone, 
and Mr. Clnrk, with provisions to the Mountain Canap, 
with directions to distrifaate the food among those most 
requiring it, and tu remaip by tliera until he came up, 
for the purpose of preventing them from eating so 
much as to Injure Ihem, The first camp which he 
reached wns that of Mr. Briun, whom he tbiind with a 
suiricient supp]y of provisions, consisting of hoef which 
he had killed when he first made thia camp. He had 
previously conaumed all, or nearly all, of his hides. 
He had, in fact, been raore provident in this respect 
lhu.u uny of the other emigrants. 

At this camp Mr. llccd saw his daughter Patty sit- 
ting on the top of the snow with which the cabin was 
covered. Patty saw her fttther at some distance, and 
immediately started to run aiid meet him. But such 
was her weakness, that she fell. Her fattier took her 
aprand the affectionate girl, bathed in tears, etnbmced 
and kissed him, exclaiming, "Oh I papa, 1 never ex- 
pected to see you again, when the cruel people drove 
jroo out of the camp. But I knew that God was good, 
and would do what was hesl. U dear mamma living? 
Is Mr. Glover living? Did you know tliul he was u 
mason f Oh I my dear papa, 1 am so happy to hgo 
you. Masons mnsfc be good men. In Mr. Glover 
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llie s<inie sort of mason we had in Spriugfteld? He 
promised luamnia, upon the wurd of a mason, that he 
would bring mc and Tommy out of the mountain." 
Mr. Reed lold Palty that masons were every where 
the same, and that he had met her mother and Mr. 
Glover, and had relieved him from his pledge, and 
thai he had himself come to her and little Tommy to 
redeem that pledge, and to take out nit lliat were able 
(u travel.* Mr. Reed, not seeing litllo Tommy, feared 
that he was dead. But Fatty infnrmod him, as well as 
her sobs would permit, tliat he was steeping. Ho im- 
mediately descended through the snow-hole thai led 
down into the cabin, and found liis little boy asleep, 
and reduced to a mere skaleton. The feelings of the 
father upon seeing his child in a situalion which may 
not here be described, may be imagined. He woke 
him up, but thi; Jittle boy did not recoEjnize htm, and 
would frequently ask Patty, to whom l.c looked as a 
sort of mother, if that really was Ida father. At length 
he became assured and happy, and seemed to feel that 
ho once more had a protector and friend. 

Alter giving some bread to liis own and Mr. Brinn's 
children, he went to KLesburg's cabin, about two hun- 
dred yards distant, where he found Mr. Stone, who 
had given to them some refreshments, and was wash- 
ing the children's clolhea. He found tliem in a most 
deplorable condition. Mr. Foster's child and Mr. 
Keed's were in bed, crying incGssantly for something 
to eat. They would strietch out iheir arms and beg, 
in the most moving terms and accents, for food. Mr. 
Stone had already given tlie children all that he pni- 

* it roay be proper to raentloD that ifae author is uot hiniGBlf s 
muoB. 
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dently could. But such was the forc« of tiio alTectiDg 
appeal made by these poor, helpless, and uiiprotecledJ 
sufferers, that Mr. Reed could not restrain the prompt- 
ings of his rrisli heart, or refrain from giving heed to 
their ciieH, and he gave tlieni more, perhaps, than was 
prudent. Mrs. Murphy, an ainiahle woman, and ibe 
grandmother o( Mr. Foster's nhildren, informed Mr. 
Reed thai these children had been in tliat bed fourteen 
days. The imagmatlon must Gil up the picture. 

Messrs. Keed and McCutclieon warmed water, and 
then divested themselves of their clothing, and loft 
it out upon the snow, in order to avoid becoming 
polluted with vermin, thorouglily washed the children 
in soap suds, oiled them, and wrapped ihem in flannel, 
nitd put them to bed In comparative comfort. It is 
due to Mrs. Murphy to say, iliat she could not prevent 
tbis condition in which Mr. Foster's child and Mr. 
Reed's were found, for she was jierself so reduced by 
famine, that she was helpless. Mr. Reed was now 
under the necessity of helping her up. She would 
sometimes weep, and then again laugh. She was, in 
short, reduced to childishness. Such, indeed, was the 
condition of the greatest number. 

After the children were thus washed, and their wants 
supplied, Mr. Reed took a kellle of warm water to 
Kie6l)iirg, and proposed, with the aid of Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon, to perform the same offices for him, Kios- 
burg seemed to be greatly moved, and exclaimed in 
broken English, "Oh, Mr. Reed! is it possible that 
you have come to wash the feet and body of a poor 
miserable wretch who once sought to have you hung 
upon the end of his wagon-longue'i I have so wronged 
you — have so mistaken your whole character that I 
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con not permit yoa to do it. Any one but you mny 
do it. This is loo much." Mr. Reed said to him thai 
it was an office of humanity, which he was called upon 
to perform, irrespective of the past; and that oblivion 
should cover the unhappy scenes and circuniBlances 
thai had occurred by iha way. The men had now, 
for the first time, a little leisure to observe. The 
mutilated body of a friend, having nearly all the flesh 
torn away, was seen at the door — the head and face 
remaining entire. Half consumed limbs were seen 
concealed in Irnnlis. Bones were scattered about. 
Human hair of different colors was seen in tufis about 
the fire-place. The eight was overwhelming; and 
outraged nature sought relief by one spontaneous out- 
cry of agony, and grief, and tears. The air was rem 
by the walls of sorrow and distress that ascended at 
once, and, as if by previous concert, from that charnel 
house of death beneath the snow. 

Messrs. Reed, Joseph Jiiuudro, Mallliew Bofait 
and Hiram Miller then proceeded some eight milee to 
the cnmp of Messrs. Donner ; Messrs. Turner, Wpi. 
McCutcheon, and Briiton Greenwood, being lefl with 
Mrs. Graves, for the purpose of cacheing her few 
eSects, and to have (he siiflerers in readiness to retura 
with the parly to the settlements. 

When Mr. Reed arrived there he found Messrs. 
Cady and Stone, who had been sent in advance with 
provisions to this camp. They iufonned him that 
when tlicy arrived at the camp, Baplislc had just left 
the cnmp of the widow of the late Jacob Doimer, with 
the leg and thigh of Jacob Doniicr, for which he had 
been sent by George Donner, the brother of the de- 
ceased. That was given, but the boy was informed 
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tliat DO more could be given, Jacob Donner*8 body 
being llie last they bad. Tliey had coosuraed four 
bodies, nnd the children were sitling upon a log, wilh 
(heir faces stnined wlih blood, devouring the half- 
roaated liver and heart of the fatheri uncoDscious of 
the approach of the men, of whom they took not the 
slightest notice even after they came up. Mrs. Jacob 
Donncr was in a helpless condition, Tvithout any thing 
whatever to cat except the body of her husband, and 
•he declared that she would die before she would eat 
of this. Around the fire were hair, bones, skulls, and 
the fragments of half^consumed limbs. Mr. Reed and 
party, after removing iho lent to anoUier place, and 
making Mrs. Donner as comfortable as possible, re* 
tired for the purpose of being relieved for a brief 
period froai siglits so terrible and revolting. They 
had not gone far when they came to the snow-graTo 
of Jacob Donner, His head was cut oit, and was lying 
with the face up, the snow and cold having; preserved 
all the features unaltered. His limbs nnd arms had 
bsen severed from the body which was cut open — the 
heart and liver being taken om. The leg and thigh 
which the boy, John Baptiste, had oblained, had been 
thrown back, upon the parly coming up with relief. 
Other graves were seen, but nothing remained in them 
but a few fragments. 

The party then proceeded to the tent of George 
Donn<T, who was in a weak and helpless condition. 
Mrs. Donner appeared to he strong and healthy. She 
would not consent to go. leaving her buaband ; and she 
dccliued letting Ijur children go. because sh« said that 
she hoped, from what she had learned, that Mr. Wood- 
worth, would be in camp in a few days, at moal, when 
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sfae thought ihey would all be able 1o go into tbe sel- 
llemeot. Mr. Cady was in the mean lime sent back 
to ibe upper camp with inslnictions to reiiim that 
night with seven days' provisions. After leaving a 
man to take care of the eulTerers, and to give them 
their food, Mr. Reed a,iid pai-ty rctunied to the upper 
camp, taking ivo of Jacob Donner's children, and 
bringing up n pair of now boots for Kicsburg. After 
leaving Mr. Siooo to lake care of those at this camp, 
and to give to them, in proper quantities and at proper 
intervals, seven days' provisions, the parly set out to 
cross the mouatain. 

The following are, in substance, extracts from a 
journal kept by one of the emigrants, and are intro- 
duced here for the purpose of presenting at least on 
imperfect account of the sufTerers in (heir Mountain 
Camp- Although it possesses great interest, as show- 
ing some of the dire sufTerings of the miserable sur- 
vivors who passed througli an ordeal more horrible 
and terrific than that of either fire or water, yet it 
must not be regarded as perfect. A multitude of the 
most shocking and revolting circumstances are de- 
signedly auppressed, as being unfit for the sober pages 
of history. Notwithstanding the unspeakable distress 
which is known by the world to have existed, and the 
tliriliing scenes which tbe narrative of this lamentable 
affair presents, the full story will never be told, and 
the half of that which is known by the people of Cali- 
fornia will never appear in print ; and Indeed ought 
not 

" the. 17. — Pleasant. William Mnrpliy rolurncd 
from the mountain last evening. Milton and Noali 
Blarted for Donner's, eight days ago, and not having 

I* 
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r«turDedt it is probable that they are lost in tl» 



I' 



snow. 

" Dec. 10. — Scowod last night, but is thawing to- 
day, although the wind ia northwest." 

" Dec. 20. — Clear and pleasant. Mrs. Reed is here. 
We have yet received no account from Millon. Charles 
Burger set out for Donner's, but was unable to proceed) 
and turned back. These are tough timoa, but we are 
not discouraged for our hope is in God." 

**Dec. SI. — Miltou got back last night from-Don- 
Dor's camp, and brings with him the sad news of the 
death of Jacob Donner, Samuel Shoemaker, Rian- 
hord, and Smith. The others ore in a low situatioD. 
The snow fell during the whole of the last night, with 
a strong southwest wind." 

"Dec. 23. — Clear to-day. Milton look soma of his 
meat away. All well at their camp. Began this day 
to read the 'Thirty days' prayers.' Almighty God, 
grant the requeet of unworthy einners." 

"Dec. 24. — Rained all night, and still continues. 
Poor prospect for any kind of comfort, spiritual or 
temporal." 

"Dec. 25. — Began to snow yesterday. Snowed all 
night, aad it continues to full rapidly. Extremely dif- 
ficult to get wood. Oflercd our prayers lo God this 
Christmae morning. The prospect Is appalling, but 
we trust in Him." 

"Dec. 37. — Cleared off yesterday, and continues 
clear. Wood growing scai-cer. A tree when felled 
sinks into the snow, and is hard to get at." 

"Dec. 30. — Fine, clear morning. Froze hard last 
night, about ten o'clock." 

"Dec. 31. — Last of the year. May wo spend the 
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coming year better than we have the past. This we 
purpose to do, if it is the will of the Almighty to deliver 
us from our present dreadful situation. Amen. Morn- 
iijg pleasant, but cloudy. Wind east by south. Looks 
like another snow-storm. Snow-storms aie drendful to 
ua. It is very deep." 

"Jan. I, 1847. — We prayed the God of mercy to 
deliver ub from our present calamity, if it be His holy 
■will. Commenced snowing last night, and snows a 
little yet. Provisions geltiug very scarce. Dug up 
a hide from under the snow yesterday, but have not 
commenced on it yet." 

"Jan. 3. — Fair during the day. Froze during the 
night. Mrs. Reod talks of crossing the mountain with 
her chddren." 

"Jan 4. — Fine momlDg. Loots like spring. Mrs. 
Reed and Virginia, Milton Elliot, and Eliza Williams, 
started a short time ago, with the hope of crossing the 
mountains. Left Iheir three children here. It was 
hard for Mrs. Reed to part with them." 

"Jan, 6. — Eliza ctime back yesterday, being unaWe 
to proceed. The others kept ahead." 

•*Jan. 8.- — Very cold this morning. Mrs. Reed and 
the others came back, not being able to 6nd the way 
on the other side of the mountain. They have DOthiag 
to fivB on but hides." 

"Jan. 10. — Began to snow last night, and it still 
conftnues. Wind north-northwest." 

"Jan, 13. — Snowing fast; snow higher than the 
shanty. U mjat be thirteen feet deep. Can not get 
wood this mo^-ning. It is a dreadful sight for as to 
look upon." 

"Jan. 14. — Cleared off yesterday. The aun shining 
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brilliantly i-euovates our spirits. Praise Uie God «f 
Heaven !" 

"Jan. 15. — Clear day again. Wind norlhweBl. 
Mrs. Murpliy siiow-blind. Lamhron not able to gel 
wood. Has but one ax betweea him and Kiesburg. 
Looks like another storm. Expecting some account 
from Sutter's soon." 

"Jan IT. — Eliza Williams came here this morning. 
Lanthron crazy last night. I'TOvisions scarce. Hides 
our main Bubsistencc. May the Almighty send us help." 

*'Jait.^l. — Fine morning. John BapttBte and Mr. 
Denton came this moroing with Eliza, who will not 

eat hides. Mrs. sent her back to live or die on 

them." 

'^Jan. 22.— Began lo snow after sunrise. Likely to 
continue. Wind west," 

"Jan. 23. — Blew hard, and snowed all night. Tbs 
moat severe storm we have experienced this winter. 
Wind west." 

"Jan. 20. — Cleared ofl" yesterday. To-day fine and 
pleasant. Wind southwest. In hopes we are done 
with snow-storms. Those who went to Sutter's Port 
not yet returned. Provisions getting scant, and the 
people growing weak, living on a small allowance of 
hides." 

"Jan.2'3. — Commenced snowing yestcrday,nnd con- 
tinues lo day. Lewis S. Kiesburg died three days ago. 
Wood growing so scarce, that we don't have fire 
enough to cook our hides." 

"Jan. 30.— Fair and pleasant. Wind west. Thaw- 
ing in the sun. Jolm and Edward Brinn went to Mr. 

Graves' this morning. Mr. seized upon Mrs. 'a 

goods, to hold them until paid for & little food which 
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she bought. The hides which herself and family sub- 
Bistcd upon were also taken away from her. An opiuiou 
r-may be formed from these fncls of tlio fare in coniji. 
Nothing is to be had by hunting ; yct.^rhaps, there 
will soon be." 

"Jan. 31. — The sun does not shine out brilliantly 
this morning. Froze hard last night. "Wind northwest. 
Lanthron Murphy died last night, about 10 o'clock. 
Mi'8. Reed went to Graves' this morning, to look afler 
her goods." , 

"Feb. 6. — Snowed hard until 12 o'clock last night. 
Many uneasy for fear we shall perbh with hunger. We 
bftvrj but a little meat left, and only three hides. Mrs. 
teed has nothing but one hide, ond lhn.l is in Graves' 
liou&e. MiUou Jives there, ond Ukely to keep that. 
"Eddy's child died last night." 

"Feb. 9. — It snowed fasicr last night and to-day 
than it luis done this winter before. Still coiilinues. 
Wind southwest. Murphy's folks and Kiesburg'a say 
they can not eat hides. I wish we liad enough of thum. 
Mrs. Eddy died on the night of the 7th." 

"Feb. 0.— Mrs. Pike's child all but dead. Milton is 
at Murphy"s, cot ablo to get out of bed. Kicsburg 
never gels up. Says he is not able. Mra, Eddy and 
child were buried in the snow (o-day. Wind southeast." 

••Ffib. 10. — Beautiful morning. Thawing in the sun. 
Milton Elliot died last night at Murphy's shanty. Mrs. 
Reed went to see after his effects this morning. J. 
Denton trying to borrow meat for Graves. Had none 
to give. They had nothing but hidca. All are entirely 
out of meal, but a little we have. Our hides are nearly 
all eaten up; but, with God's help, spring will soon smile 
upon us." 
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*'Feb. 12. — Warm, lliawj* rooming." 

**Feb. H. — Fine morning, but cold. Buried Milton 
Elliot in Ihe snow. John Denton not well." 

"Feb. 15.-*Moming ctoudy until 9 o'clock, then 
cleared off warm. Mrs. Graves refused to give Mrs. 
Reed her hides, and to pre vent her froin getting Sutter's 
pack-hides to oat. put ihem upon her shanty." 

"Feb. 16. — Commenced raining last evening, aad] 
thea turned to snow in lliu night, which continued Uf 
fall until morning. Weather changeable; sunshise, 
and iheo light showers of hail, accompanied by strong^ 
winds. Wo all foel very unwell, and the anow is not 
getting much l«ss at present." 

•'/iV6. 19..^Fi-o7.ehard last night. Aqulla Glover, R. 
S. Moolrey, Joseph Sell, Daniel Rhodes, John Rhodes, 
Daniel Tucker, and Edward Coffeymier, arrived from 
California with provisions, but left the greater part 
on the way. To-day is clear and warm for tini 
region." 

"Feb. 20.— John Rhodes, Daniel Tucker, and R. S 
Moolrey went to Donnor's Camp this morning, and 
returned this evening, bringing seven persons to go 
into the Beltlements. They start to-morrow." 

"Feb. ai. — To-day, at noon, the party set out with 
twenty>lhree of our number, soma of ihcm being in a 
very weak state. Two of Mr. Reed's children brought 
back." 

"Feb. 82.— Mrs, Kiosburg started with the Califor^ 
Diana yesterday, and left her husband here unable to 
go. Pike's child died two days ago, aiid was buried 
in the snow this morning." 

" Feb. 23.— Froze hard last night. To-day pleasant 
and ibawy; has the appoaranco of spring, all but the 
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deep snow. Wind aoulh-soutlieast. Shot a dog to- 
day, and dressed his fleih." 

" Feb. as. — To-day, Mrs. Murphy says, the wolves 
are about to dig up liie dead bodies around her shaoty. 
Tho nighla are loo cold to watcli, but they hear ihem 
liowl." 

'•Feb. 20. — Hungry times. Mrs. Murphy said here 
yesterday, lliat she thought she would commence on 
Milton and eal him. I do not tliink she lias done so 
yet. It is distressing. The Donuers told the Califor- 
nia folks sis days ago, that thoy -would commence on 
the dead people, if they did not suececd that day or 
ihe next in finding thoir cnttlo, then ten or twelve feet 
under the snow. They did not know the spot or near 
it They have done it ere this." 

" Feb. 28. — One solitary Indian passed by yesterday, 
coming from the lake. He had a heavy p&ck on his 
back, and gave me five or six roots resembling onions 
in shape, having tough fibers, and tasting Bomelbing 
like a sweel potato." 

"March 1. — Mr. J. F. Reed and nine men arrived 
this morning from Bear Valley with provisions. They 
are to start in two or three days, and cacfie our goods 
here. Thoy say that ihc enow will remain until June." 

The foregoing extracts from a journal kept during 
the winter, will present some imperfect view of the 
scenes and events which occurred in the Mountain 
Camp during the long and dreary winter. But this 
journal aObrds only indiaiinct glimpses of scenes as 
ihey passed. The full and complete record of even 
those circumstances which were entered in that jour- 
nnJ were never read by above three persons. They 
preserve a silence aa unbroken as the grave. But 
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many tilings •n-i-urred In that Mountain Camp previoi 
to ihe tirst of Miirch. wliich were not wntlen, except 
by the recording angel; and wliidi will never be fully 
known until God sliali bring every secret work into 
judgment, whether it be good or evil. 

Alter leaving about seven days' provisions with tbem 
to sustain ihem until Mr. Wood worth could come to them 
Mrith relief, Mr. Reed's party commenced their returaj 
to Ihe 8et(lcnienl8, with seventeen of the unhappy 
beings, whoso condition during the winter is in part 
shown by the foregoing journal. These pn-sons were 
Patrick Brinn, wife, and five children; Mrs. Grave* 
and four cliildren ; Mary and Isaac Donntrr, childreaJ 
of Jacob Donncr ; Solomon Hook, a step-.ion of Jacob 
Donncr, iiud two of his children. He had met his 
wife with two of his children in the Dear Uivor valley. 

On the first day they traveled but three miles. 
although greatly urged by Mr. Reed fo go faster nnd 
further. They encamped that night on the side of 
Truckeo's Lake. It will scarcely be credited that on 
tliis night this company of emigranis, although sur* 
rounded by circnm stances of extreme perils amidst the 
most teiTible scenes, and still struggling with death, 
were in fine spirits, and some of lliem uttered plcaaant- 
ries which made their compiiiiions smile, nolwith- 
standing the horrors of their condition. Patrick Brinn 
played about two hours iipon a violin, which had boon 
owned by Jay Foadick.'lnd which Mrs. Graves was 
taking into the settlcinents for him, sho supposing him 
to be still living- 

On the day that Mr. Reed's party left the camp in 
Bear River valley, lie instructed the men with him 
not to let the suflerers know any thing in reference to 
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the disasters which befell the party that came in with 
Mr. Eddy. This was necessary, because of the effects 
which might, and probably woutd. have resuhcd Trom 
the depression the cutnmuiiicutioti of the intelligence 
would have produced. 

The night passed away, and in the morning a youn^ 
man who was carrying *500 in specie for Mrs. Graves, 
said to ODO of hia companions in a vein of pleasantry, 
such as that in which they had indulged during the 
previous night, "I think that we had belter p]ay mrJire, 
for tliK purpose of determining who shall have this 
money," Although nothing waa seriously meditated, 
yet the remark alarmed Mrs. Graves, who, when the 
company set forward, remained behind for the purpose 
of concealing the money. Mrs. Graves having perished 
a few days after this, a knowledge of her secret per- 
ished with her. The party traveled about five miles 
to the foot of the mountain and encamped, Mr. Reed 
finding it tinpossible to induce them to go further. 
The music of the violin again beguiled the lioavity- 
passing hours. It could not. however, dispel the anx- 
iety which Mr. Reed felt, upon observing a heavy and 
portentous cloud that hung, with a threntening and 
vengeful aspect, about the top of the mountain. Fear- 
ing the effects which might result from communicating 
his apprehensions to any one, he looked in silence upon 
the gathering storm, which was to sweep with deso- 
lating fury and a fearful energy over the aides of the 
mountains; the pines, standing upon which, seemed 
even then, as they swayed to and fro in the wind, to 
be moaning for the dead. After the evening meal. 
there remained only provisions sufficient to last them 
one day and a half. On the following morning Mr 
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Reed seot Joseph Jaundro, Matliew Dof»r, and Mr. 
Turaer forword, with instructions lo get supplies al 
cache that had beeo made about tiflcoa miles from Umt' 
place, and to relura. If. however, that should be 
found robbed) they were to go still further on to a 
secood cache, unless, in the mean time, they ahould 
meet Mr. Wood worth coming to the relief of the suffer- 
ers; in which event, ihey were inslmcted to retura 
with him as goon as possible. Upon tlicso being sent 
forward, the party resumed their journey, expecting 
lo meet the supplies tliuii sent oq the next dny. They 
crossed the Sierra Nevada, and after traveling about 
ten miles, encamped on a bleuk point on the north side 
of a little valley, near the head of Yuva river. During 
the night a most terrible snow-storm came down upon 
them, accompanied by a fierce wind, which increased 
to a tremendous gnle before morning. The nUitudo 
of the mountain at the p:iS8 is 9338 feel. The camp 
was situated about 1500 feet below, and upon about 
40 feet of snow — ihe snow above being from 60 to 100 
feet deep. The storm continued, without the Eilighlest 
intermission, for two days end three nights. On the 
morning of the tlitrd day the dark and angry clouds 
gradually pasaed off, and the air became, if possible, 
more intensely cold. The suflerinjCrii of the party, and 
especialiyof the unhappy and emaciated famine strick- 
en emigrants, can never be portrayed with that vivid- 
ness of coloring which is necessary to convey to the 
mind an adequate conception of what they endured. 
It ia not possible to present upon the cold, and iicccs- 
earily imperfect pages ol" a narrative, a true picture 
of llie distress and anguish of apirit with which this 
terrible storm overwhelmed them. Individuals who 
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bare been so unfortunate as to tiare been at some 
times sirnilarly situated, can sympathize, to noirie ex- 
tent, with lliotie upon wUotn it descended wJlli resist- 
less fury. But the more inexporiunced reader, sitting 
in a comfortable partor, by a cheerful fire, surrounded 
by happy faces, can never know the suffering of body 
nnd tortures of mind, endured by those 'who felt that 
they were abandoned by those whose duty it was to 
cotne to their reiie-F. 

The bleak point upon which they encamped was 
selected, not Scorn choice, but necessity. Mr. Glovor 
bad eacampod here on bis way to ibe Mountain Camp, 
and the auow h;id tn consoqucneo been partially trodden 
down. It was an object to encamp there, in order to 
lable tlie sufferers to keep their feet dry. They Kad, 
[moreover, traveled ten miles, which, if the feeble con- 
dition of the emigrants be considered, will at once be 
seen to be a hard day's travel, especially so when it is 
remembered that the party had crossed the moimtains. 
Mr. Glover's party had also left at it some logs ; and 
this, too, was an object with men who, jn addition to 
assisting forward the suflerera during the day, were 
under the necessity of performing the severest camp 
duty at night. 

The manner in which the fires upon these terrible 
flOiows Were made by those who were engaged in 
these expeditions was as follows: — two green logs 
were cut and laid down at a distance corresponding 
with the length of the firo necessary to be made. 
L^rge green logs of pine or fir were then cut and 
placed transversely upon iho first two. These served 
as a foundation upon which to build iho fire up out of 
the snow, and upon these the fire was made by fHling 
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oo dry wocnI. Boughs were cut down and laid upou i 
the snow aroimd the fire, nntl ujion these the emigrants * 
lay, with their feet to llic fire. If the green logs burnt 
ibrough. the lira fell ujjoo the snow helow. and was of 
course extinguished. Unlesit, therefore, Uits could be 
prevented by putting; in oilier green logs, there was 
the greatest danger of all perishing with the cold. The 
h&at of the fire above would alao Bometimes melt the 
snow betow; and if this mellitig was greater at one 
end, or upon outside than another, the logs would be- 
come displaced, and the fire rolling down into the 
snow would become extinguished. If the process of 
niettiug was uaiform, a hole in the snow would thus 
be made, varying from ten lo thirty feot deep. 

Such were some of the dangers to which they were 
exposed during the continuance of this dreadful storm, 
especially on the third night. Boughs Imd been set 
down around the fire. The snow was then thrown 
from the inside against the bougha, and upon the out- 
side, BO as to form a bank to break otT the force of the 
wind and driving snow, which fell so thick as to mnke 
it iraposaiblo to see beyond a few feet. The cold was 
so intense as to make it impracticable to chop more 
than a few niiiiuies without returning to the fire to 
warm. The parly had all lain down, and were seek- 
ing lo shelter themselves beneath their blankets. The 
driving snow soon covered them up. Upon some of 
them rising, the logs were found displaced, and the 
fire almost extinguished. The men, women, tuid chil< 
dren, were all so cold as to be in great danger of 
frecziiig. Mr. Reed had become enow-blind during 
the evening, and it was impossible for him to do any 
thing. - The men, with ihe exception of Hiram Miller, 
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od Win. McCutcheou. were worn down aud disbcarl- 
rened. All becnme gi'eatly alarmed. The chUdreti 
wore all crying. One of llie women was weeping — 
another praying. A portion of Mr. Reed's men were 
also praying. The two above named were alternately 
struggling to save the espiriDg coale, and swearing at 
the otlicis, urging ihem to leave off praying and go to 
work for llie purpose of saving the fire ; assuring tliein 
that all would inevitably perisli before morning. Mrs. 
Brinn's voice was heard above tiie roaring of the storm, 
the weeping of the women and children, the prayers 
of some of the men and the swearing of others. She 
screamed, " Mr. Hade 1 Mr. Rade I Do in the name of 
the blessed Vargin make yer min get up and make a 
fire. We're all frazin'^every sowl of us ! In tbo 
name of Saint Patrick and the Vargin, make them get 
up. They are all gettin' three dollars a day to take 
us out of the anow, and here they are a-lettiu' tis all 
fraze. The Vargin save us I Oh ! you've brought us 
here to murther us ! You brought m away from our 
comfortable camp to fraze us I Oh ! Johnny's fell 
down in the pit and jii kilt intiroly. Patrick's froze to 
death. Little Jammy'a legs are burnt ofl" by the 
knr.us; and Patsy's heart has sused to bate for tjie 
space of fafianc minutes 1" Here Mr. McCutcheon, 
no longer able to bear this torrent of words, with a 
multitude of adjectives and expletives, informed her, in 
a. voice he contrived to raise above hers, that if ohe did 
not "sase" this abuse and invective, he would, in le!!s 
lime than "'faftane minutes," make her heart "sase to 
bate."* The whole scene, though one of distress and 
the must iinminent peri), was one ia which tlie comic 
and tragical, the Icrriblo and the ludicrous were 
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sirangety mingled. At length, however, a fire 
made, and it was soon found that Johnoy had not bee 
"kill," nor Patrick froze to death, nor little Jamm] 
" burut off by the knees," aad that Patsy's heart vras 
still " baling," and that Mrs. Brinn's tongue was run- 
ning with nn increased velocity. 

Morning cnme at length, and the storm paitsed 
away. The whole party had then bcHi two dayg 
without any sort of food. Mr- Reed urgod tliem to 
resume the journey. None of the party, however, 
were able to travel except Solomon Hook and Patrick 
Brinn and family. The latter affirmed that they could 
reraaio in camp better without food than travel witii- 
out it. Mary Donncr had bum«d her foot very much 
during the previous night, and, although she made 
an ellbrt, she soon fell, and was asaisted back to camp. 
Mr. Reed and party, after leaving wood for three days, 
then set out. taking his two children and Solomon 
Hook, Mr. Miller carried Tom^ Solomon Hook also 
walked. Pally refused to let her father carry her, 
and continued to travel in the newly fallen snow, into 
which they all sunk about two feet. Her father fre- 
quently asked her if she was not tired or cold, but 
such was her energy and courage, that she coniinoed 
to travel on foot, refusing to be carried- At length 
she called out to her father that she saw the stara and 
a multitude of angels. He Immediately saw that sho 
was freezing, and having wrapped her in a blanket, 
carried her upon his back. The child derived wannth 
from the body of her father. The party were all 
without food, and IVIr. Reed had no hope of obtaining 
assistance from Mr. Woodworth. In fact, he informed 
the eleven, he liad been under the necessity of leaving, 
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that Mr. Woodworth ought (o have met them long 
before, aod that lo rely upon liim any more, was lean- 
ing upon a broken stick. The men were very much 
reducei], from want of food, and worn down by toil. 
Tliey were, in consequence, greatly discouraged, and 
expressed their fears that they would all perish ; bat 
Patty, "who was herself, as has been seen, so near 
perishing in the morning, said, "No I no ! God has not 
brought us so far to let us perish now." The remark 
of the child 80 filled the heart of the rough and reso- 
lute McCutchcon, that hia eyes immediately filled with 
tears, that froze as they fell, and he exclaimed, with 
an oath, " Boys, if there is an angel on earth, Patty is 
that angel. Just listen to the child." No apology 
can be made for ^wearing ; and yet the first wish of 
the heart ia, that the tears of the recording angel may 
have blotted out the oath forever. 

Soon afier arriving at the encampment, Mr. Stone 
and IMr. Cady, who had been IcR at the Mountain 
Camp, came up. All the men, excepting Mr. Miller 
and Mr. Stone, found, upon cominij to the fire, that 
tlieir feet were without sensation. Mr. Reed, suspect- 
ing that they were frozen, thrust his into the snow, 
and advised the others to do so. Some of them did it. 
Mr. Cady. Mr. Dunn, and Mr. Greenwood lost more 
or less of their toes. Some of them were crippled for 
life. 

The next morning, the party resumed their joomey, 
this being the fourth day they had all been without 
food. Late in the afternoon, they found a little that 
had been left in a tree by Mr. Dofar, who had at 
lengtli, with Mr. Jaundro and Mr. Turner, got forward 
to a small cache. It will be remembered that these 
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men had been sent forward for provisions, wtwn th« 
party arrived at the Starved Catnp, where Brinn and 
his family had been left. The storm, however, had 
caught ihese, and theywere Uieniseives near perishing. 
Mr. Turner had been bo much frozen, that ho was with 
great difficulty taken forward. They had come to the 
first cucfie, whicU ihey found robbed by wild animals. 
After the storm abated, they bad proceeded on to the 
second cache. A part of this waa found, und with it 
Mr. Dofar had returned, and after depositing it ia 
such a manner as to enable Mr. Reed's party to find 
it, pursued his way toward Mr. WoodworlJi's caiup. 

A little etrenglheued by this timely supply, the party 
continued on until niglit, and encamped. Mr. Cady 
and Mr. Greenwood had, however, pushed on with 
the hope of finding Mr. Woodworlh. Tbey arrived 
at hia camp after night, I believe, and informed him 
of the condition of the party. After dark, Woodworth 
came to Mr. Reed's cump, with Mr. John Starke and 
Mr. Oakley, the two Intlor carrying proviaions. 

This party, finally, after immense toil and extreme 
peril, arrived in the settlement, without further disaster, 
or loss of life. 



CHAPTER XV. 



BIPSOITtCiN' OF UESSBS. FOBTEfl AND EDDV FROM TBI CAU- 
ronNIA SETTLEMENTS TO THE MOUNTALV C.UiP. 

THE chapter which I have devoted to showing wh&t 
were ihcimtiiro and extent of the preparations made 
by the people of California for the relief of the sufferers 
of the Mountain Camp, present the facts which show 
the manner io which FaBsed<mLdahipmaD S. K Wood- 
worth became connected with the expedilioos for the 
relief of tite emigraats. 

Fumiflhed with Uie most ample supplies, Mr. Wood- 
worth set forward wjih instructions from Captain J. B. 
Hull, U. S. navy, and ai tliat time commander of the 
northern district of CaJifornia, to use every possible 
exertion to rescue the unhappy sufferers, agreeing, on 
the part of the United Slates, lo pay whatever might 
bo necessary lo prevent his countrymen from perishing. 

Four days after Mr. Woodwortli'a parly left John- 
son's rauche, Messrs. Foster and Dddy obtaiued horses 
which had been purchased under the order of Captain 
Hull. With these they set out to meet Mr. Reed and 
his party. 

Mr. Eddy had heard that his wife and one of his 
children had perished, hut he cherished a feeble hope 
that he wuH not left to mourn the loss of all ; and that 
he would find one of his children with Mr. Reed ; aati 
in any event he felt iL to bo a duty which he owod io 
VOL. II. — K 
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suSbriag }ium[iniiy, to do all io Ms power to reaeu 
otiiers, althoagh his wife and children might be no inori 
Mr. Foster believed tliat liis cliild yet survived. Hb^ 
hoped also to find his mother-in-law, Mrs, Murphy, 
ami his brotber-in-law, SitnoQ Murphy, alive. 

Oil the isecond day after they left, tlicy ariivcd nt 
Bear River valley, where they found Passed-midship- 
man Woodworth reraaiaing in camp with one man to 
bring water, make fires, and cook for him. There 
were also oUier men in other ways Lo assist him- 
Messrs. Eddy and Foster believed thai at that Lime hsj 
nras over the mouDtaio, nod upon inquiring of him wh] 
he watt not, he replied that he could not go without' 
guide Mr. Eddy replied that he had the best guide in 
the snow trail of tiiose wha Iiad preceded bitn. Mr. 
VVoedworlh promised that he would set forward OQ 
the following morning, but he advised Messrs. Foster 
and Eddy not to attempt the passage of the motrntain. 
They informed him thai they had passed over under 
vastly more difticult circumstances, and that ihey woule 
certainly attempt it again. 

They according set out, eight in numW, on Ibe fol- 
l<}wing morning. Having crossed a ridge, they arrived 
ol Yuva river, where rassed-midshipmati Woodworth, 
who had become tired from carrying hia blanket, pro- 
posed, at about 3 o'clocli, p.m., Lo encamp. That night 
two of Mr. Reed's men came to Mr. Woodworth's 
camp, and informed him that Mr. Reed's party were 
encamped about one mile in advance (in the direction 
of (he mountains). Mr. Woodworth then went to Mr. 
R«ed's camp, and after conversing with him, returned. 
Mr. Reed had informed Iiiai that some miles from that 
place he had left fourteen of the suflerers. Mr. Wood- 
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trorth askeiJ ihc men with him, if thoy would go to the 
relief of these emigrdnts, and received a reply in the 
negative.* Messrs. Foster and Eddy proposed to 
^make themselves responsible for almost any sum to 
persons who ■would go wilh them. To this it waa 
replied that they, having loet all their property and 
money, were irrosponsible. J. F. Reed and Hiram 
Miller eaid that they would be responsible for nny 
amount, for which Messrs. Eddy and Foster would 
eogago. But these it wag said were in the condition 
of the first. Mr. John Starks offered to go out without 
any reward beyond that derived from the conacJoua- 
nesa of doing a good act. But the anow made it pru- 
dent (o have only light men for the service. It was 
necessary for each man to carry fifty pounds of provi- 
sionii ; and this, ndded to Mr. Starks' own weight, of 
two hundred find twenty-four pounds, made it iinprudeitl 
for him to go. 

Being unable to induce any of tliem to consent to go, 
Messrs. Eddy and Foster were about to set out alone. 
Mr. Reed, however, reraanstrated against this, and at 
length induced Ihein to consent lo return to Bear River 
volley, where he said he would use his utmost cflbrts 
to prevail upon Mr. VVnodworth and his party to enter 
upon the enterprise. Upon rolurning to Bear River 
valley, Mr. Woodworth finally said that ho would en- 
gage, under the authority he had received from Capt. 

* [ ouglit to §ay here, that in ibU cbnpMr I omit aeraral facU 
eominuiiicaitoil to ms by tbs smigrBntB, because 1 do sot with 
unnecpuarily tu luvolve myself in a iiews[>apot cotitrovrrNy with 
others, nuH because their ainUeiau does Dot adect lli(> ficlotity of 
a tiurraiivo. huvirig for its object tlio abowinif of bow titiJ in what 
numbers the sufTerers were reecued — Actbor. 
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Hull to pay three dollars p«r day lo every man who 
would go, and fifty dollars in addition to every man who 
would bring out a child not his own. Mr. Eddy liired 
Hiram Miller, formerlyof SpringfieM, Illinois, engaging 
to pay liim CAy dollars.* Mr. lister hired n Mr. 
Thoiupsou for the name sum. Howard Oakley. John 
Starks. uiiil Mr. Slone looked to Capt Hull for their 
-wages. 

The company thus organized, thropgh the instru- 
mentality of Mcuirs. Kddy and Foster set out ibr tlie 
Mountain Camp, on the following morning. They 
encamped that night about halfway up Yuva river, in 
(ifteen feet of snow. The n«xt day. at 4 o'clock, they 
arrived at the comp of those whom Mr. Reud had boon 
compelled to leave. The fire at the Starved Camp had 
melted the snow down to the ground, nnd the hole thus 
made was about twelve or fiReen feet in diameter, and 
twenty-four feet deep. As the snow had continued to 
melt, they made steps by which they ascended and 
descended. 

The picture of distress which was here presented, 
was shocking indeed. And yet Patrick Brinu and his 
wife seemed not in any degree to realize Uie extent of 
Iheir peril, or that they were in peril at all. They 
were found lying down sunning thcmselven, nnd evinc- 
ing no concern for the future. They hod consumed 
the two children of Jacob Donner. Mrs. Graves' body 
was lying there with almost all the flesh cut away 
from her arms and limbs. Her breasts were cut off 
and her henrt and liver taken out. and were all being 
boiled in a pot then on the lire. Her little child, about 
thirteen months old, eat at her side, with one arm upon 

* OuriuK my ivjuuru id Cnlifoniiu. I SBW tliie dobt paid. 
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the body of iu mangled .mother, and sobbing bittcrljS 
cried, Ma 1 ma ! ma ! It was a helpless and iimocent 
lamb among the wplves of the wilderness. Mr. Eddy 
took up its wasted form in liis arms, and touched even 
to tears with ihe sight !ie witnessed, he kissed its wan 
and pale cheeks again and again ; and wept even more 
bitterly in the anguish of his spirit as he thought of his 
own dear ones, and the depaxted companion of his 
perils and sorrows. The child looked up imploringly 
into his fnce, and with a silent but expressive eloquence, 
besought him to be its protector. In a few minutes il 
nestled in his bosom, and seemed to feel assured that It 
once more had a friend. As soon as possible, he made 
some thin soup for the infant, which revived it, and, 
with the exception of an occasional short conviiisivo 
rsob or sigh, it again appeared quiet and happy. It 

as brought »af«Iy into the aettlements, where i'^ very 
misfortunes made friends lor it. But i: drooped and 
wiibered away like a flower severed from the parent 
stem. It now blooms io tlie paradise of God. in a 
better and happier clime, where the storms and disas- 
ters of life will afiect it no more. 

After supplying these emigrants with food, Messrs. 
Oakley, Starks. and Slone were left to load them on 
to Bear River volley, and to carry out Mrs. Graves' 
babe and two other children. Messrs. Eddy, Foster, 
Thompson, aud Miller, started at about 4 o'clock, on 
the following morning, for the Mountain Camp, where 
they arrived at about 10 o'clock, a.m. 

A more shocking picture of dislresa and misfortime. 
can not ho imagined, than tlie scene they witnessed 
upon ihoir arrival. Many of tlioso who hud been 
detained by the snows had starved to death. Their 
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bodies had been devoured by the wretched aurvivori; 
uid their bones were lying in and around the campo. 
A body with half the flesh torn from it, was lying near 
(he door. Upoiv luraiiig over a head vhich was 
severed from the body, Mr. Eddy instantly recognized 
the familiar lacc of an old friend and iravelins com. 
pauion. A dead child lay near. The wild, fiery, and 
fierce look of the eyes, and the emaciated and ghastly 
appearance of the survivors added tenfold horror lo 
this aceoe of the Mountain Cnmp. 

It is impossible for human language to describe the 
change wrought in llie feelins^ of those who, but a few 
wc«k3 bdore, would have preferred a thousand deaths 
to eating human flesh. The change which (heir tin- 
spenkable sufferings had produced seemed to aflect 
the very texture of their nature and being. In the 
solitude and horror of the Mountain Camp, long nights i 
of physical suffering and uieuial anguish had succeeded.] 
each other, iu a manner of which it is impossible to 
have an adequate idea. Days had followed each other 
in a long succession; but no sun of hope had nrison to 
dispel the darlmess of their misery ; and as iho long 
nights came on, the yet driving enow was lieaped ta 
impenetrable drifts above them, and extini^'uishod even 
the dim niys which had sometimes slione fitfully 
through the dark clouds of disaster, which seemed, to 
be fast thickening, and settling down upon them in a 
night of death. Surmisings had often boen indulged, as 
lo their probable fate ; and questions iiad been asked 
for the thousandth time, as to the probabilities of relief. 
They had made calcuialionB for the next and succeed- 
ing meals, as they sat gloomily around the fires of 
their miserable camps. Some had added Llie last liltis 
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fnel to the dim and dickering flame, and had giv«n 
themselves up to the ravings of despair and madness, 
as lliey felt the crush of iheir reliance for aid from llie 
seCtletnenis. Others li-id bowed Iheir licadt^ in moody 
sileDce upon the palms of their hands, and given them- 
selves up to the torlures of thought. Here and there 
one was found, in whose face meekness and resigna- 
tion were viiiihie, and they seemed lo eay, " Father, 
not ray will, but thine be done." 

Day after day had passed away, and the scanty store 
of food, miserable and loathsome as it was, bad rapidly 
dtminishei], until the Inst hide had been consumed. 
Then hunger, keen, gnawing, and maddening, preyed 
upon tbem, until it might have been said of tliose who 
unlike some of their more miserable companions, ha- 
up to that time refrained from eating human flesh, "In 
their gloomy looks you might see llie longings of the 
cannibal." Many expedients bad been discussed, for 
itie purpose of avoiding the dreadful alternative ot 
dying themselves, or of killing their companions, by lot 
or otherwise, to pieseTve their own lives. But at that 
juncture a greater number of persons perished from 
famine, than was necessary to supply, for a time, all 
the miserable survivors wilh this horrible food. 

It is said that, immediately previous to this^ a sacri- 
6ce bad been agreed upon, and that an individual, 
who was supposed to have less claims to life than the 
Others, had been selected as the victim. But Provi- 
dence interposed, and some of them sank into tlio 
arms of death, whispering praise for unmerited mrr- 
oics; while others expired, cursing their miserable 
fate And now those who, but a short time befivto, 
would have shuddered nt the thought of devouring the 
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dead bodies of their cotnpanloos, rejoiced at tfieir de* 
ccaso, nnd regarded it as a providential intcrfereace in 
their bchulf. 

lu a very brief period, all the fountaios of the heart's 
purestt noblest, and best affections ncre dried up, and 
in some instances every lie was sundered by the one 
great obsorbing thought of individual !ielf-pre!»rvalion, 
which led them to escape, if posiiible, and without 
.regard to others, from tbe calamities ■urrounding 
tbem. 

Something was absolutely necessary ia be done to 
sustain their miserable exiittence ; yet all of them, 
except Kiesburg, had refrained from tliis most mon* 
Btrous food as long as any thing else could be had. 
Once, when the snows h.id partially melted away, and 
the emigrants wei-e enabled to find lour bidcii and a 
dead bullock, upon which this man, as did the other 
emigrants, might have subsisted for a time, he took a 
child ol" Mr. Foster's, aged about four years, and 
devoured it before morning. What adds, if possible, 1 
to the horror of this horrible meal, is the fact that 
tbe child was alive when it was taken to bed; leading 
to the suspicion that he strangled it, although he denies 
this charge. This man also devoured Mr. Eddy's 
child, before noon on the next day, and waa among 
the first to communicate llie fad to him. When asked 
by the outraged father why he did not eat the hides 
and bullock, he coolly replied, that ho preferred human 
flesh, as being more palatable, and containing more 
nutriment. 

Such waa the horrible and emaciated appearance of 
this man that Mr. Eddy, as he informed me, could not 
shed hia blood there ; but he resolved to kill him 
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upon his landiDg at San Francisco, if he ever camo to 
the pincc. Mr. Eddy Kobsequenily armed himaelf for 
tliai purpose, but was prevented by Mr. J. F. Reed 
and Edwin Bryant, Esq., the autbor of" What I saw 
in California.'* 

I would without hesitancy express the opinion, that 
Kiosburg was at the time insane, had he not, long after 
his subsequent arrivEil in the settlements of Califormaf 
shown himself to be a wild beast, by declaring with a 
profane expletive, that "A man is a fool who prefers 
poor California b&ef to human fieah." But the closing 
scenes of the Mountain Camp will more fully show that 
this man is perhaps witiiout a parallel in history. 

Whatever may be our feelings toward Kiesburg, we 
should not censure others who were already over- 
-whclmed with misforluttea. but pity their condition, 
rather than cherish indignation against them for doing 
that which they could not avoid. We should rather 
shed tears of sorrow and sympathy for those who were 
redaced to such dreadful extremities, that their own 
lives could only be preserved by devouring tlie bodies 
of their companions. It will be JmposKibla to prevcni 
some share of our indignation from being directed 
against those who, by inducing the emigrants to leave 
the usual route, were the causes of their misfortunes. 

The party <j{ Messr.s. Eddy and Foster, upon their 
arrival at the Mountain Camp, found five living children, 
to wit : three of George Donncr's, one of Jacoli Don- 
ner's, and one of Mrs. Miirphy^'s. They also IViund a 
man whoso naino is Clarice. He was a ehocmaker. 
He had been a sailor also, and I believe he ran away 

3m the ship. I mention these particulars tlial he may 
not be confounded with a worthy gentleman of the same 
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name in San Francisco, with wbum I traveled upon a 
part of my journey to Oregon. 

Clarke hail gone out with jMr. R«cd, 1 believe, under 
the pretense of assisting the ernigr<iut£i. Ue vra» found 
with a pack of gooda upon bis back, weighing about 
forty pounds, and also two guns, about to set off with 
his booty. This man aclually earned away this 
property, which weighed mure than did a cliild he left 
behind lo perish. But this is not the only instance of 
the property of emigrants in distress being appropriated 
under some pretense, or directly stolen by thieves who 
prowled about the camp. 

In addition to itiese, lliere were in camp, Mrs. Mur- 
phy, Mr. and Mrs. George Conner, and Kiesburg — the 
latter, it'was believed, ha ring for more strength to travel 
than others who had arrived in the setiloments. But he 
would not travel, for the reason, as was suspected, that 
he wished to remuin behind for the purpose of obtaui- 
ing the property and money of the dead. 

Mrs. George Donner was in good health, was sonie- 
what corpulent, and certainly able to travel. But her 
husband was in a helpless condition, and she would not 
consent to leave him while he survived. She expressed 
her solemn and unalterable purpose, which no danger 
and peril could change, to remaui, und perform for him 
the last sid offices of duty end aScction. She mani- 
fested, however, the greatest solicitude for her children; 
and informed Mr. Eddy that she had fifteen hundred 
dollars in silver, all of which she would give to him, if 
he would save the lives of the children. He informed 
her that he would not carry out one hundred dollars 
for all that she had, but (hot ho would save the children, 
or perish in the elTort. 
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Th« party had no provjeioos to I«avo for Ibe sastcn- 
ance of llieso unhappy and unfortunate beings. After 
remaining about two liuurs, Mr. Eddy informed Mrs. 
Doiiner thai he was constrained by the force of circum- 
stances to depart. It was certain that George Donner 
would never rise from the miHer&bte bed upon which . 
he had lain down, worn out by toil, and waalcd by 
fomine. It was next to absolutely certain, if Mr& 
Donner did not leave her husband, and avail herself of 
the opportunity then presented for being conducted into 
the settlement, that she would perish by famine, or die 
a violent death at the hands of a cannibal. The instinct 
of a mother strongly urged her to accompany her chil- 
dren, that she might be able to contribute her own 
^personal efforts and attention to save the liveft of her 
f'offipring. The natural love o( life, too, was without 
doubt then fell, urging her to fly from a scene of so 
many horrors and dangers. Her reason, may have 
asked the question, "Why remain in the midst of so 
much peril, and encounter an inevitable death — a death 
of all others the most terrible — since it is certain that 
nothing can rescue your husband from the jaws of ihe 
all-devouring grave T and when you can not hope to do 
more than beguile, with your society, presence, and con- 
verse the solitude of the few hours tliat remain of a life, 
the flame of which is already flickering, and must in a 
very brief period be extinguished in the darkness ond 
gloom of death T" 

A woman was probably never before placed in cir- 
cumstances of greater or more pecuhar trial ; but her 
duty and nlTection as a wife triumphed over all her 
instincts and ber reason. And when her husband 
entreated her to save her life and leave him to die 
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alono, assuring her tbat ahe could be of do Mrvtco to 
htoi, fiincc \\c probnbly would not survive, under any 
circumstaQces, until tho next morning, she b«Dt over 
him, and with streaming eyes kissed hta pale,emac(ated, 
haggard, and eveo iben death-stricken cheeks, tod 
said: — 

"No I no! dear husband, I will remain with you 
and here perish, rather thou leave you to die alone, 
with no one to soollie your dying sorrows, and (o close 
your eyes when dead. Entreat me not to leave you. 
Life, accompanied with the reflection that I had thus 
left you, would possess for inc more than the bitterness 
of death ; and death would be sweet with the tiKrught, 
in tny last moments, that I had assuaged one pang of 
yours in your passage into etoxuity. Not no! this 
onee, dear husband, I will disobey you I No 1 no I no !" 
she continued, sobbing convulsively. 

The parting scene between the parents and children 
19 represented as being one thnl will never be forgotten, 
as long as reason remabia, or memory performs its 
functions. My own emotions will not permit mc (o at- 
tempt a description, which language, indeed, has not the 
power to delineate. It is sufficient to say that it was 
aifecting beyond measure ; and that the last words 
uttered by Mrs. Donner, in tears and sobs, to Mr. Eddy, 
were, "O, save I save my children !" 

Mr. Eddy carried Geojgiana Donner, who was about 
dx years old ; Hiram Miller carried Eliza Donner, 
about four years old ; Mr. Thompson carried Frances 
Ann Donner, about eight years old : William Foster 
carried Simon Murphy, eight years old ; and Clarke 
carried his booty, and left a child of one of the Oonners 
to perish. 
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The firac night after leaving tho Mountain Camp, 
the party encamped at the foot of llie pass, on Ibe 
easteiTi declivity of llie moimtain. On the next day 
they crossed the pass, where Mr. Eddy found an 
aperture in the snow which had been kept open by a 
Bpring. where, by letting down a cord, he ascertained 
the depth of the snow to be sixty-five feel. That night 
they encamped half way down Yuva river. The next 
morning, they resumed their journey, and come up with 
Mr. Slarks, with Patrick Brinn and family, and others, 
who were the eleven persons that remained alive of 
tile fourteen whom Mr. Reed had been constrained to 
leave. They at the same lime met Messrs. Glover, 
CofTeymier, Mootrey, and Woodworth, who had halted 
to prepare dinner. After the meal was taken, tliese gen- 
tlemen set out for the Mule Spring. 

Toward the close of tho afternoon, Mr. Woodworlh's 
party encamped at the Inst crossing of Yuva river. 
At night Messrs. Eddy, Foster, Thompson, and Miller 
came up, bringing with them tho children with whom 
they had left the Mountain Camp. John Baptisie and 
Clarke were also with thom. Here they encamped in 
the snow. 

On the following morning, Mr. Woodwortli gave lo 
tlie party a little food. He was informed thai there 
were persons yet remaining at the Mountain Camp, for 
whose rescue an effort ought to be made. He replied, 
that be could not remain any longer, and aller giving 
his blankets to Mr. Mootrey to carry, he said he would 
go forward and prepare horses for proceeding imme- 
diately on into the settlements. Messrs. Woodworth, 
Glover, Mootrey, and Cofleymier then proceeded for- 
ward to the Muie Spring, where they encamped. 
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Messrs. (poster, Eddy, Mi iter, and Thompson resumed 
iheir journey, and at lU o'clock, a.m., arrived ai Ihe 
Mule Spring. Here Ihey came up with Messrs. Oak- 
ley and Stone, who, having left Mr. Slarks, had passed 
Messrs. Foster, Eddy. Miller, and Thompson. 

On the evening of the second day after their arrival 
at this camp, Mr. Starlis came up, with Patrick Brinn, 
liis wtfu, and children. Mr. Starks carried Jonaihan 
Graves, a boy twelve years of ago. 

ftlr. Stone hod carried (ho deceased Mrs. Gravest 
babe. Mr. Oakley carried Mary Donner, a girl thir- 
toon years old, one of whose feet had heen severely 
burnt at the Starved Catnp, previous to Mr- Reed 
leaving at that place the fourteen, as previou^y meti- 
tioned. 

The morning following the day upon which Mr. 
Starts came up, the whole number of persons thus 
brought together set out for the settlements; and in 
three days arrived at Fort Sacramento, the residence 
of Capt. Sutter. 
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TT will be remembered that Messrs. Starks, Stone 
-*■ Oakley, Thompson, Miller, Foster, and Eddy, when 
on their way from the Mountain Camp, wiih a com- 
pany of the sufTerers, mel Alessra. Wood worth, Glover, 
Mootrey, and Coffeymier. and that Mr. Woodworth 
waa informed that there yet remained several persons 
at the Mountain Camp, for whose rescue an effort 
ought to be made. 

From the point at which this information had been 
communicated, Mr. Glover proceeded on to Fort 
Sacramento, where he saw Mr. McKinstry, and in- 
formed him that Mr. Woodworth had declined making 
any further eflbrts to have llie emigrants rescued. 
Mr. McKinstry promised to send a letter to Mr. Wood- 
wortlj, urging him to send a party out. Mr. Wood- 
worth received this letter March 33d. He then organ- 
ised a party, consisting of John Rhodes, John Starka, 
E. Coffeymier, John Se!, Daniel Tucker, William Fob- 
ter, and the son of Mrs. Graves ; who were dlspatclied 
with provisions and liorses. 

This party proceeded no further than Bear Rivei 
valley, or the foot of the mountain, from which point 
they returned, in consequence of the anow upon the 
mountain having become so soH. as to make the travel 
it^ impracticabl'C. 



CHAPTER XVIL 
MR. FSLLcn'a sxreoinoir. 

MR. FELLUN set out from the settlements in 
April, with six others, for the relief of such per- 
sons as might be found to survive at the Mouatain 
Camp; and also lo collect and, as far as practicable^ 
secure the scattered property of both the living and ' 
the dcEid. 

Upon arriving at the Mounlain Camp, he found that 
all bad perished except Kiesburg. A perusal of the 
following extract from Mr. Fellim'sjonrnal, as published 
in the California Star upnn his return, is well calculated 
to create a painful suspicion, that this raan remained at 
the Mountain Camp, to appropriate the properly and 
money of tlie dead, and that be killed IMrs. Donner, 
Mrs. Mur|)hy, and the child which the man Clark left 
there to perish. But this is not ihe only instance of 
Ihe property of emigrants in distress being appropri- 
ated. Almost all which the perils and dangers of my 
own journey had left lo me, iu going into Oregon, was 
taken by a needy adventurer, who had come from the 
settlements, and had united with another, distinguished 
for oven less principle than himself. 

Mr. Pcilun says : — 

" Left Johnson's on the evening of April 13lli, and ar- 
rived al the lower end of the Bear River valley ou the 
15th. Hung our saddles upon the trees, and sent lite 
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bones back, lo be returned again in ten days, to bring 
us in again- Started on foot, witli provisions for ten 
days, and traveled to the liead of the valley, and camped 
for tlie night : mo^v from two to throe feet doop. 
Started early in the morning of the I5lh, and traveled 
Iwenty-three miles; snow ten feot deep. 

"April 17. — Reached (he cabins between 12 and 1 
o*cloclt. Expected to find some of the stifTerers alive, 
Mrs. Donner and Kiesburg. in particular. Entered the 
cabins, and a liorrible scene presented itself — human 
bodies terribly mutilated, lega, tarms, and skulls, scat- 
tered in every direction. One body, supposed to te 
that of Mrs. Eddy, lay neer the entrance, the liinbs 
severed of^ and a frightful gash in the skull. The fiesh 
was nearly consumed from the bones, and a. painful 
slillness pervaded the place. The supposition was, that 
all were dead, when a sudden shout revived our hopes, 
and we flew in the direction of the soond. Three In- 
dians, who had been hitherto concealed, started from 
the ground and fled at our approach, leaving behind 
their bows and arrows. We delayed two hoars fn 
searching the cabins, during which we were obliged to 
witness sights from which we would have fain turned 

■away, and which aro too dreadful to put on record. 

' We next started for Donners' camp, eight milc^ distant 
over the mountains. After traveling about half way, 
we came upon a tr.ick in the snow which excited our 
suspicion, and we determined to pursue it. It brought 
us to the camp of Jacob Donner, whore it had evident- 
ly left that morning. There wo found property of 
every description, books, calicoes, tea, coffee, sboos, 
percussion caps, household and kitchen furniture, scat- 
tered in every direction, and raasily in the water- At 
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the mouth of Iho tent bIocxI q tnrge iron kettle, filled 
with human flesh, cut up. It waa from Ihe body of 
George Ponner. The head hnd been split open, ond 
the brains exlracteil ttierefrom, and, to the appearsoee, 
he had not been long dead — not over three or four days, 
at the most. Near by the kettle stood a chair, and 
thereupon three legs of a bullock that hnd been shot 
down in ihe early part of the winter, and snowed upon 
before it could be dressed. The meat waa found sound 
and good, and, with the exception of a small piece out 
of the shoulder, wholly untouched. We gathered op 
some property, and camped for the night. 

** April 18. — Commenced gathering the roost valua* 
ble property, suil:ibla for our packs, the greater portion 
requiring to be dried. Wo then made Uiem up, and 
camped for the night. 

** April 19. — This mominjf, Foster. Rhodes, and J. 
Foster, started, with small packs, fur the iirst cabins, 
intending Jrom thence to follow the trail of the person 
that had left the morning previous. The other three 
remained behind to cache and secure the goods neces- 
sarily left there. Knowing the Donners had a consid- 
erable sum of money, we searched diligently, but were 
unsuccessful. The party for the cabins were unable to 
keep the trail of Uie mysterious personage, owing to the 
rapid melting of the snow ; tliey, therefore, went direct 
to the cabins, aad, upon entering, diGcorereii Kieitburg 
lying down amidst the human bones, and beside him a 
large pan full of fresh liver and lights. They asked 
him what had become of his companions ; whether 
they were alive ; and what had become of Mrs. Don- 
ner. He answered them by slating tliat ihey were nil 
dead. Mrs. Domier, he said, had, in attempting to 
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cross rrom oue cabiu to another, missed the trail, and 
slept out one night ; that she came to his camp the next 
nij^ht, very much fatigued ; he made her a cup of coflee, 
placed her in bed, and roiled her well in the bliuikets ; 
but Ihe next morning found her dead. He ale her body, 
and found her flesh the best he had ever tasted. He 
further stated, that he obtained from lier body at least 
four pouiids of fat. No traces of her person could be 
found, nor of the body of Mrs. Murphy either. When 
the last company left the camp, three weeks previous, 
Mrs. Donncr whb in perfect health, though unwilling to 
come and Ie.ive her husband there, and offered 8300 to 
any person or persons who would come out and bring 
them in — saying this in the presence of Kiesburg — and 
that she had plenty of tea and coffee. We suspected 
that it was slio who had taken the piece from the 
ahoutder of beef in the chair before mentioned. In the 
cabin with Kiesburg were found two kettles of human 
blood, in all supposed to be over one gallon. Rhodes 
asked him where he had got the blood. He answered, 
"There is blood in dead bodies." They asked him 
numerous questions, but he appeared embarrassed, and 
equivocated a great deal ; and in reply to their asking 
him where Mrs. Donner'a money was, ho evinced con* 
fusion, and answered, that he knew nothing about it — 
that she must have cached it before she died. ' I havVt 
it,' BDid he, 'nor the money, nor the property of any 
person, living or dead !' They then examined his 
bundle, and found silks and jewelry, which had been 
taken from the camp of the Donners, amounting in 
value to about 8200. On his person they discovered a 
brnce of pistols, recognized to ho those of George 
Donner, and, while taking thorn from him, discovered 
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Mmething concealed in his n-aistcoat, nhicb on being 
opened was found to be 9'i25, in gold. 

" Before leavinj,' the seltlements, the wife of Kiea- 
burg had told us (hat we would find but lilile money 
about him ; the men, therefore, s»id to him, that ibey 
koew he was lying to them, and that he was well aware 
of the place of concealment of the Donners' money. 
He declared) before heavcni he knew nothiitg coDcem- 
ing it, and timt he had not tlie property of any one in 
his possession. They told him, that to lie to tlieoi^ 
would efTBCt nothing ; that there were others buck at 
the cabins, who, unless informed of (he spot where the 
treasure was hidden, would not hesitate to hang him 
upon the first ti'ce. Their threats were of no avail; 
he still affirmed his ignorance and innocence. Rhodes 
took him aside and talked to him kindly, telling him, 
Ihac if he would give tlie information desired, lie should^ 
receive from their hands the best of treatment and be 
in every way assisted; otherwise, the party bacic at 
Donners* camp would, upon its arrival, and his refusal 
to discover to them the place where he had daposile< 
this money, immediately put him to death. It was aiti 
to no purpose, however, and they prepared to return to 
us, leaving him in r.harge of the packs, and assuring 
him of their determination to visit him in the monn'ng ; 
and that he must make up his mind during the night. 
Thoy then started back and joined us at Donner^ 
camp. 

"April 90.— We all started for Bear Uiver valley,! 
with packs of one hundred pounds each ; our provisiona 
being nearly consumed, we were obliged to make haste 
away. Came within a few hundred yards of the cabin 
which Kiesburg occupied, and baited to prepare break- 
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fogt, nfter whiuh we proceeded to the cabin. I now 
asked Klesburg if he was wiiling to disclose to me 
where he had concealed that money. He turned aome- 
whal pale, and again prolesled his ignorance. 1 said 
to him, 'Kiesburg, you know well where Doiiner*9 
money is, and d — n you, you shall tell me ! I am not 
going to multiply words with you, or say but lillle about 
it ; briog me that rope I' He then arose fi-om hia pot 
of Boup and human flesh and begged mc not to harm 
him; he had not the money nor the goods; the «ilk 
clothing nnd money which were found upon him tlw 
previous day, and which ho then declared belonged to 
his wife, he now sftid were the property of others in 
California. 1 then told him I did not wish to hear 
more from him, unless he at OTice informed us where 
he bad concealed (he money of those orphan children; 
then producing the rope, 1 approached him. He be- 
came frightened; but 1 bent the rope about his neck, 
and (brew him, after a struggle, upon the ground, and 
Qs I lightened the cord, and choked him, he cried out 
that he would confess all upon release. I then per- 
mitted him to arise. He still seemed inclined to be 
obstinate, and made much delny in talking ; finally, but 
with evident reluctance, he led the way back to Don- 
ners' camp, about ten miios dislaal, accompanied by 
Rhodes and Tucker. WItilo they were absent, wo 
moved all our packs over to the lower end of the lake, 
and made all ready for a atart when they should return. 
Mr. Foster went down to iho cabin of Mrs. Murphy, 
his mother-in-law, to see if any property remained 
there worth collecting and securing; he found the 
body of young Murphy, who had been dead about tbrcfl 
munlhfl, with the hreasl and skull cut open, and the 
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braiaft. liver, aad lights taken out; and tbis aceoimted 
for the conienlB of the pan which stood beside Kieabui^, 
when he wns fuund. It appears that he had left al the 
other cnmp the dead bullock and horse, and oa Tisiling 
this camp and linding the body thawed out, took there- 
from the brains, liver, and liglit<i. 

" Tucker uiid Rhodes came back the next morning, 
bringing 9373. that had been cached by Kiesburg, whi; 
after disclusiuiL; to tliciii the s^iot, returned to the cabin. 
The money had been hidden directly undenaealh the 
projecting limb of a large tree, the end of which 
seemed to point precisely lo the treasure buried in the 
earth. On their roiurn. and paitsing the cabin, they 
saw the unfortunate man within, devouring the remaio* 
iug brains and liver, left from his morning repasL 
They hurried him away, but before leaving, ho gath- 
ered together the bonea and licaped them all in a box 
he used for the purpose, blessed them and the cabin, 
and snid, 'I hope God will forgive me what I have 
done; I couldu't help it! and I hope 1 may get lo 
heaven yet 1' Wc asked Kiesburg why he did not use 
the meat of the bullock and horse instead of human 
flesh. He replied, he bad not seen them. Wc then 
told him w« knew better, and asked him why the meat 
in the chair bad not been consumed. He said, 'Ob, 
it's too dry eating I the liver and lights were a great 
deal better, and the brains made good soup !' We then 
moved on, and camped on the lake for the night. 

"April 21. — Started for Bear River valley this 
morning ; found the snow from six to eight feet deep ; 
camped on Yuva river for the night. On the 22d, 
traveled down Yuva about eighteen miles, and camped 
at the head of Bear River valley. On the 35th, moved 
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down to the lower end of the valley ; met our horses, 
and came in." 

The last of the survivors of tha Mountain Camp 
had Qow been brought ju. The following list presents 
the names of the party. Those who perished were: — 
C. T. Stanton ; Mr. Graves ; Mrs. Graves: Franklin 
Graves; Jay Fosdick ; John Denton; George Don- 
ner; Mrs. Donner, his wife; Jacob Dooner ; Betsy 
Donner ; Isaac Donner ; Lewis Donner ; Samuel 
Donuer ; Charles Burger ; Joseph Uinnhart ; Augus- 
tus Spitzer ; Samuel Shoemaker; James Smith ; Bny- 
lis Williams ; Bertha Kiesburg ; Lewis S. KJesburg ; 
Mrs. Murphy; Lemuel Murphy; Lanthron Murphy; 
George Foster ; Catharine Pike ; William Pike ; Elea- 
nor Eddy; Margaret Eddy; James Eddy; Patrick 
Dotan ; Millon Elliott; Lewis and Salvadore, Capl. 
Sutler's vaqueros. — In &\l (including two who died be- 
fore reaching the Mountain Camp) 36. 

The following survived: — WUIiam Graves; Mary 
Graves; EHen Graves; Viney Graves; Nancy Graves ; 
Jonathan Graves ; Elizabeth Graves ; Sarah Fosdick ; 
Loithy Donner; Leon Donner; Frances Donner; 
Georgiana Donner ; Eliza Donner ; George Donner, 
Jan. ; "Mopy Donner ; John Baptiate ; Solomon Hook ; 
Mrs. WolKnger ; Lewis Kiesburg ; Mrs. Kiesbnrg ; 
William Foster ; Sarah Foster ; Simon Murphy ; Mary 
Murphy; Harriet Pike; Miriam Pike ; Patrick Brinn: 
Margaret Drinn ; John Brinn ; Edward Briuu ; Pal- 
rick Brinn, Jun. ; Simon Brinn; James Brinn; Peter 
Brinu; Isabella Brinn; Eliza Williama; Noah James; 
James F. Reed; Mrs. Reed; Virginia Reed; Patty 
Reed; James Reed; Thomas Reed; William H.Eddy. 
—In oil, 44. 
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The following Table exhibits the sex of those who 

were lost, and of those who were saved : — 





MtJai. FsmBlflL 


"KitaL 


28 
20 


8 
34 


36 

44 


48 


32 


80 




Number Vho perished ...... 

Had die rate of mortality in the sexes 
been equal there would have died . 

Dif. againat malea, and in faror of females 


28 
21| 


8 
14| 


6J 


6J 
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CHAPTER XVU!. 



TBE BZNBATlOm ASTO U8NTAL OONSITtON OF TOE EOTEBSU. 

IWILL now make same remarks, in acklitloit to 
those already made, respecting the seusuLions of the 
euffurers. und iheir mental condition, as far as I have 
been able to obtain informutton from the survivors, or 
to int*er it from the events namr.ed. 

Some of the unfortunale scflerers entirely lost iheir 
reaioa. Of this uuinber was Patrick Dolau, at the 
Catnp of Death. His words were vague and uncon- 
nected. He sfruggled iiulil he got out from under the 
blankets. He called to Mr. Eddy, saying that he was 
ttic only person of their uuinber who could be depended 
upon. He then pulled offhis boots, and, divesting him- 
self of nearly all his clothing, he bade Mr. Eddy follow 
him, ond said that they would be in the settlemcnls in a 
few hours. He was with greai difficulty brought under 
the blanliets, and held there imtil at length he became as 
quiet and submisp- 3 as a child; when he soon expired, 
as though he wa Li a calm and pleasant sleep. 

Lanthron Murj was of this number also. 

Mr. Foster was likewise insane ; but his was an 
insanity which, though complete, was of a totally 
different character. He, in a considerablo degree, 
reali/.ed his stiuation, and in some respects was capable 
of reasoning from cause to effect. Nevertheless, his 
mental condition was one which rendered him irre- 
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sponsible for lits adtoas. His condoct as ezhiLited in 
Itw account of the journey of the sixteeu from the 
Mountain Camp, is not in any degrc« in keeping with 
his general character, both before be entered upon this 
journey, and since hts arrival in San FranciKo, where 
he now resides, and is esteemed a reputable and 
worthy man. 

Mr. Eddy was probably tlie cmly really sane one ol 
that party uf sixteen. 

With but few exceptions, all the suflercr^ both those 
who {^rished and those who survived, manifested the 
same species of insanity as did Mr. Foster. 

Objects delightful to the senses often flitted aerow] 
tite imagination ; and a tliousaud pliautasies filled ftnd 
disturbed tlie disordered brain. Of this number I may ' 
mention the utih&ppy Denton, who. however, was Mune* 
times perfectly satie ; and was undoubtedly so when he 
finally perished. But the whole number, with very few 
exceplions, might bo individually named as examples. 

Their deluded fancies often represented to theoQ 
during the day, beautiful farm-houses nnd extensJTe 
lielde and gardens in llie distance. Toward these they 
prcsstid forward with all the energy with which alter- 
nate hope and despair could inspire them. During the 
night ihey often heard men talking, dogs barking, cocks 
crowing, and bolls tinkling. These cruel mockings 
were probably the effects of fever. Many believed 
that they were surrounded by familiar faces and old 
friends ; and thai they saw objects associated with 
scenes of other years and places. Some saw persons 
coming to iheir relief, and called to them to ha!>tea,J 
Many fancied, allhough in ihe midst of winter, lliat 
tiiey were IraveliuH iliimitgh highly niltivaled regions 
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io the midst of harvest. There were instances of per- 
sons suspecliog at times that the circumstaDCes with 
which they were surrounded were not real ; and ihat 
ihey were deceived by the illusions of the most horrible 
dreams, and they would rub their eyes and put their 
hands upon tlie head for the purpose of assuring them- 
selves, if possible, that all was not the result of a dread- 
ful vision or nightmare. One was doubtful whether he 
had not m some way, uapcrceivcd, passed from time 
into eternity, in which the circumstances of his condi- 
tion were a part of his new mode of being. 

The following extract from the journal of the in- 
trepid and enterprising Col. Fremont, will be interest- 
ing ani. appropriate in this connection : — 

" We began," he aays, " to be uneasy at Deroaiert 
absence, fearing lie might have been bewildered in the 
woods. Charles Towns, who had not yet recoTcred 
hia mind, went to swim in the river, as if it were sum- 
mer, and the stream placid, when it was a cold mount- 
ain torrent foaming among rocks. We were happy 
to see Derosier appear in the evening. He came in, 
and sitting down by the fire, began to tell us where he 
had been. He imagined he had been gone several 
days, and thought we were still at the camp where he 
had left us; and we were pained (o sec that his mind 
was deranged. It appeared that he had been lost in 
the mountain, and hunger and fatigue, joined to weak- 
ness of body, and fear of perishing in the mountains, 
had crazed him. The times were severe, when stout 
men lost their minds from extremity of suffering — 
when horses died — and when mules and horses, ready 
Iodic of starvation, were killed for food." 

Some of the party, though sometimes, during brief 
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intervals, perfectly sane, when awake, yet iuSbred 
frotn the most painful and terrifying dreams, in wliieh 
llicy saw combats and heard cries of despoir and 
aaguisli. Dreams of famine and death, of ftoundeno^ 
ID fathomless snows, frequently made them afraid to 
sleep; for when they did, they oAen started up from 
their miserable beds in horror and affright. These 
not only tormeoled the mind, but the body also was 
exhausted and fatigued, through the syinpalhy which 
enstfl between the mortal and immortal part of man's 
nature. 

Some of these unhappy emigrants felt a general 
sinking of all the energies uf the miud, and a total 
prostration of ihe body, without, however, experienc- 
ing any gnawing of hunger. The unfortunate Denton 
was probably an example of this. It will be recoN 
lected that he was found at one time asleep upon the 
snow. He was with great JilTicully aroused, but 
was afterword lefL with a little food ; and when found 
dead, the food left with liim was in liis pocket It iii 
probable that, afler writing the piece of poetj-y which 
I have mentioned in a former part uf this volume aa 
having been discovered at his side, he did not expe- 
rience a sensMion of hunger; and a drow^ess over- 
coming him, he never awoke. 

This absence of the sensation of hunger was gen- 
erally followed by on irresistible desire to sleep. If 
great efforts were not made to arouse them from Ihe 
torpor into which they were sinking, no unnatural and 
difficult manner of breathing was usually observed in 
about half an hour ; and this was followed by a rattling 
of the throat in about three-fourths of an hour. Tins 
contiuued from one to four hours ; when death closed 
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the scene ; the individual appearing to bo in a pro- 
found slumber, iintil life was wholly oxtinct, and the 
Bpirit was released from its suffering body. Some- 
times ihey were permitted thus to die, in order ihat 
tbe miserable survivors might in this rfianner obtain 
food, without resorting to a more horrid alternative. 
There were examples of no efforts being able to 
awaken persona from tliis dreadful slumber. On one 
occasion, a person in this sleep threw his arm out in 
such a manner that his hand fell into the firo. Mr. 
Eddy, who was awake, and observed it, hoped ihnt it 
would awaken the miserable sleeper, and he permitted 

.it to remain there until it was doubled and shriveled. 
He then threw the hand back upon the body ; but the 
sleeper soon extended it again, and it fell into the lire, 
where it was consumed to a coal, without the slightest 
movement of a single muscle, or a perceptible change 
of the features, indicative of pain. 

If the effort to arouBe the sleeper was successful, as 
it frequently was, the poor sufferer often spoke of the 

riDOst delightful visions, in which his imagination hod 
presented to his view, beautiful plantations of luximantly 
growing cropa, and tables groaning with a weight of 
food, prepared in the most inviting manner. 

Such was the condition, bolli mental, and physical, 
into which Mr. Eddy felt himself sinking, at the time 
of his making his first meat of human flesh. He had 
ceased to experience the sensation of hunger, although 
at other times this had almost maddened him. But he 
felt a general prostration of body and mind, and a 
heaviness and lethargy nlmogt imperceptibly stealing 
upon him. Those who were with him, told him that 
he was dying. This, however, he did not believe, hut 
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he, nevertlielesji, had witnessed enough to convince him 
thai iliese were primary symptoms, which, if he did 
not resist ihem, would certmnly terminal© in his death 
in a few hours., He reasoned clearly concerning his 
condition, and he knew perfectly well that nothing but 
courage could rescue liim Iroin lliat stale of atupor and 
mental imbecility into which he was foiling. 

A few became furious, and died without sinking into 
this slumber. Others died calm and peaceful, taking 
an affectionate leave of their frlondii, and expressing a 
confident hope in the mercy of the blessed Redeemer ; 
and in the fullness of the provision made by His death 
for even the most wicked ; and in His power and will- 
ingness to save Ihom in His kingdom. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



CONCLUBION. 



ON the 12lh of December, 1947, 1 bade adieu to my 
former traveling companions whom I fouud in San 
Fmocisco, and to many new and pleasant acquaiut- 
J^nces which I there made. Having embarked on 
Fkoard the Whiton, tho vessel weighed anchor, and 
after a prosperous and pleasant voyage we arrived at 
St. Jos6, in Lower Californii!, where we found the U. 
S. sloop-of-war Portsmouth, at anchor. CapL J. B. 
MoBlgomery, the eBtimalle and able commar 'er of 
this vessel, upon being informed of the nature and ob- 
jects of my mission to Washington City, very obligingly, 
and in most courteous terms, olTered to convey mo in 
his vessel to the United States. Of Ihe kindness and 
Christian politeness of this good and brave man I can 
not say too much. It is sufficient to say that 1 contin- 
ued to receive from him those delicate attentions which 
can only be manifctited by a man wlio is U'uly a Chris- 
tian and therefore truly a gentleman, in the only proper 
sense of that term. 

While at St. Joa6, I employed myself in making 
notcB of such information as I believed would be useful 
and interesting. These, altliough they have since 
been written out at length, are now omitted, to avoid 
increasing the size of my work. 

Having sailed from this port, we arrived at Vnlpa- 
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roiw, Chili, on the 17th of February, 1848. At this 
port, also, 1 employed myself in making notes, which, 
although sinco wriiicD out, are omitted for reasons 
already mentioned. 

On the 23d of February. Capl. Montgomery ordered 
the vessel to be got under way, and wc set sail for 
Boston whore, after a pleasant uud speedy voyage, wo 
arnved May Sth. 

Though thtis passing overt aod wholly unnotlein^ 
oiaoy occurrences, I can not forbear alluding io this 
place to one truly characteristic of " the universal 
Yankee nation." While on my journey from Boston 
to Washington, I had occasion to remain in New- 
York two or three days. I put up ai the Astor House, 
where my name and residence being i-egistered. I be-, 
caroe on the day after iny arrival an object of some 
attention fmm gentlemen who, in addition to their very 
natural desire to obtain infurinafion upou (lie subject 
of the geography, climate, ffeology, soil, and produc- 
tloDS of Oregon, evidently felt an unusual interest in 
me because of my residence in so remote a part of our 
country. On one of these occasions a New Bnglander 
in a decent but coarse garb, and having a whip in his 
hand, contrived to elbow his way through the group 
around me, and upon some interest of the sort being 
msnifested, be said, with great complacency, as he 
turned upon his heet, and. with an inlmituble swing- 
of his arm, cracked his whip, "O! livin' in Oregon 
ain't nothin'. I've been thar peddlin' tinware." 

I arrived at Washington City on the 11th of May. 
On the following day. the Hon. Stephen A. Douglass, 
whose friendship I had long enjoyed, introduced me to 
the FresLdent, who received ine kindly and respectfully. 
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aod to whom I delivered my letter from his Excellency 
George Abemethy, the Governor under the Provisicmal 
Government of Oregon. On the 13th. I had a private 
interview with Iho I'resident, for the purpcwo of more 
fully communicating a knavrledge of tho condition and 
wants of t}ie people whose interests I had come to pro- 
mote. Ho maoifested a very deep, and, as I beUeve, 
Bincore concern for the condition of the people of Ore- 
gon. He had on several occasions called (he attention 
of the legialative branch of the government lo llw sub. 
ject, but hitherto without efTecting any thing. Soon 
after this I prepared a memorial to Congress, which 
was presented by the Hon. Thomas H. Benton to the 
Senate, and by that body ordered to be printed for the 
use of both Houses. The public debates and action 
of Congress upon the affairs of Oregon are now a part 
of the histoi-y of tho country. My own private and 
daily journal notes are omitted for a variety of rea- 
ions, in addition to that which caused me to believe it 
to be expedient not to embody in this work many obser- 
vations which I made while in California, and all those 
written by me in South America. But the reader has 
nothing to regret itt the suppression of these nuteSr 
since this can injure no one : and their publication 
could benefit no one. To me, however, they will, ia 
coming years, should the Good Being spare a life liis 
mercy has hitherto blessed, aflbrd the materials for 
useful and profitable private reflection. While, in 
EOtne instances, ihey will remind me of untoward 
events, in others, they will bring vividly before me 
the remembrance of occurrences that will be pleasant 
to contcmi^ate. To two of these, I trust the reader 
will pardon aa allusion. 
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Although 1 lived with th« roost rigid economy, yet 
my necessary expenses had been so much greater Uian 
I had beliored they would be when 1 lek Orogtm, that 
at one time my purse contained no more than half a 
dime. I arose at sunrise from a bed to which I had 
retired at two in the morning. My rest had not only 
been brief, but disturbed and feverish. My mind was 
anxious, and I felt my energies sinking aoder a weight 
that oppressed me. An act to which I had been im- 
I>©ll6d by a sense of what 1 deemed my duty to those 
whose interests I sought to promote, had gathered a 
storm-cloud above me, and no rny of liope penetrated 
the dark and threatening mass. I thought of my hum- 
ble cabin in Oregon, and of my devoted wife, its occu- 
pant With this was associated her parting words^ 
"Husband, if you should get into trouble, go to The 
Strong for help." I did " go to The Strong for help ;" 
for, kneeling down at the side of my bed, 1 addressed 
myself to the Invisible Being, and implored the aid of 
Him at whose command Peter cast his hook into the 
Bca, and brought up a fish with tribute-money in its 
moulh. I arose from my knees. Every core was re- 
moved, and every anxious thought had passed away. 
During that day I received far more money than my 
present uticcssities required. At night CapL Mont- 
gomery of the U. S. navy, having no knowledge of 
my having obtained a supply, called on me and gen- 
erously tendered mo his purse. 

Another occurrence of a diSerent character, but to 
me of a pleasing nature, I hope I may be pardoned 
for rescuing from the oblivion to which I propose to 
consign my I'notes." 1 had been sorely wounded by 
the archers, Ihe dogs were upon my track, and I es 
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peeled Lo retreat to tlie quiet of my home in Oregon, 
with my own respect, indeed, unimpaired, anil wiitiuut 
aelf-reproach, yet under circumstances far diilerent 
Iroin those I desired. Thus situated, I went into the 
library of Congress, where I met Judge Collamer, ih© 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, in the 
House. After a few brief remarks, and without my 
making any reference to any subject at all adecting 
inysell^ he said — " Vou act very much like a mmi who 
intended to return to his people." I know not certainly 
to what lie nlludod, but I am eure that these words 
were lliose of balm, and peace, and healing. 

Upon tlie final passage of the Oregon Bill, I received 
a number of letters from members of Congress, con- 
gratulating me oil the event, and attributing to my 
eSbrla. and lu (he infonnutiuii which toy residence in 
that country had enabled mo to communicate, far more 
inHuenco than 1 could conscientiously claim for them. 
Of these 1 will mention one Irom the Hon. Mr. Hunt, 
of New Yorlt, and another from the Hon. Ro]>ert 
Smith, of Illinois. 

There are several subjecia relating to the condition 
and prospects of Oregon, which arc necessary to be 
noticed, but which I could not appropriately arrange 
under any other than a general head. 

High prices, generally, in Oregon, have hitherto 
greatly retarded its prosperity. These prices were 
a necessary consequence of the peculiar condition in 
which we were Icit, by the omisBion of Congrejii 
to extend over us the laws and jurisdiction of the 
United Stales. The entrance to the Columbia river 
was not therefore buoyed out, and there waa not a 
lighthouse to inform merchantmen of their approarli 
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to Uie riTer in the night. Tbe uoKiltingncsa of mer- 
chtuitmcn to enter llie river under these circumstances, 
greatly r«tar<lod llie growlh and prosperity of the 
country, by creating a want of competition among 
merchants, \Tho have been charged witJi establishing i 
tlieir own exorbitant prices. But the truth is, that 
the uRwilliogoess of men of business and capital to 
risk their merchandise in the mouth of the Columbia, 
has heretofore caused the supply to be very greatly 
below the demand. To thisi and not to a disreputable 
desire for gain, is to be nttribulcd the high prices in 
Oregon ; for it ui a well-known principle of political 
economy, that supply and demand arc the uniform 
regulators of prices in ever}* branch of industrial om- 
ployments, wtiether mercantile, mechanical, or agri- 
culturaL 

The following list of prices in Oregon, at the lime I 
sailed from the Columbia river (Nov. 4, 1847), wi]|_ 
clearly show that these high prices are not con- 
Bncd to iQcrcliaiits, but are general ; and that there 
is, perhaps, nowhere a fiaer field than Oregon for i 
mercantile investtnent of capital, and especially tKr\ 
since Congress, in the act lately pa&aed for organizing 
a territorial government, has appropriated 913,000 (or; 
building a lighthotise at the mouth of the Columbii 
and for putting down buoys; — . 

Flour per barrel, «7 to »8; pork per barrel, 810; 
beef per cwt., $0 ; beans per bushel, $4 ; cnarae split- 
bottomed chairs, without paint, per dozen, 924; plain 
rocking-chairs, wilhout paint, 815; butter per pounds/ 
25 cents ; larri per pound, I2§ cents; tallow per poundj 
10 cents; oats per bushel, 50 cents; day laborers, CI 
to 91 50; rails per 100, 81 ; hauling per 100, 91 
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mecliomcs per day, 93 to 85; horsc-hii'O per day, 
$1 &0 ; bOiSL'S, small aiid iudiQereal, 8-10 to $80 ; 
wood per cord, 83 to ft!; oxen per yoke, 850 lo 880; 
wagons, s^econd hand, 8100 to 824)0; Hour barrels, 81 ; 
fir Itimber per 1000 feet, 820 ; pine, 840; potatoes per 
bushel, 75 cenlii lo $1 ; turaips per bushel, 62^ cents; 
common wash-stand, 810: plain dining tabie, 815; 
stodting a plow, 84 to 8G : pickled salmon per barreli 
810; bonrding per week, 83 50 lo 84 50; cows, 830 
to 850; American work-horses, 8100 to 8150 j sheop 
per head, 85 ; cheese per pound, S5 cents ; shingles 
per ihooaniid, 84 j hewed timber, square and delivered, 
per lix»t, from 6 to 9 cents; medium Irish linen, 83 to 
83 ; coarse gray cassiinere per yard, 85 ; coarse gray 
cloth. 87; tine blue, 813; medium handsaw, 83 50; 
wood-saw, 83 25; second and third quality of felling- 
axes, 33 75; medium white flannel per yard, 81 25; 
coarse calico per yard, 40 to 76 cents ; lead per pound, 
SO cents; powder, coarse and iodiiTereDt, 50 cenls; 
coarso brown sugar per pouud, 13^ cents ; syrap per 
jallon, indifferent, 75 cents ; molasges, indiflerent, per 
f gallon, GO cents J white lead in oil per pound, 28 cents j 
window glass, such as would not sell here at any price, 
per box, 88 to 810 ; putty per pound, 20 cents; coffee, 
iodilSereat quality, 33^ cents ; cast-steel spades, 83 ; 
iron per pound, 12^ cents ; wrought iron plows per 
pound, 50 cents ; indiflerent salt per bushel, 81 ; Russia 
duck, 81 ; byson tea, 81 50; rice per pound, 12^ cents; 
cradling scythes, 88 50; emoothiag irons, 83; writing 
pnpcr per quire, 75 cents ; medium silk pocket hand- 
kercliiefs, 83 ; fine shoes, at tbe shop, 85 50 ; fine 
boots, at the shop, 813 lo 815; very coarse boots, 
made in the States, 88; coarse cotton handlcorchtcfo 
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SO cents; coarse half hose, 91 : percussion caps per 
box, A2i drawing knives, 8IJ to 85: tools o( every 
kiud very high ; nails per pound, 95 ceoli ; cooking 
stoves, medium size and paitcm, 970 to tM); cost 
iron ploughs, stocked, 830 to $45; very coarse wool 
hats, 9'i. 

The emigrants endure great fatigue, and are exposed 
to losses and perils, which might be avoided by stir- 
veyiiig. marking out, and making a good wagon road 
from iho western settlements of MtssourJ to the Wilha- 
melte valley. Such road being once made, and small 
military poets established along the line of communica- 
tion, many of the most formidableobstacles to the per- 
formance of tlic journey would be removed. 

There is reason to believe that a nearer and bctlor 
route into the settlements of Oregon may be had, 
by leaving the Oregon rond on Bear river, and then 
passing north of the great Salt lake to Ogden's river, 
and by crossing the Wyhee river and the Blue Mount* 
nins north of Tlamath lake, so ns to cross the I'rcsi- 
dents' Range of mountains near some stream!! llowiD^ 
into the Wilhamettc. This route would probably con- 
duct the emigrants into the VVilhaniGlte valley a litUe 
south of Mount Jefferson, which is one of the great 
snow-peaks of the Presidents* Ronge. Trappers in the 
employ of the Hudson Bay Company nllirm that the 
valley of the Malheur river makes a good ]}ass through 
the Blue Mouutains. Crooked river, whicli is a branch 
of the Be Chutes, heads with Malheur river, and nica 
in a westerly direction. A road, following these 
slrenms might, perhaps, be ibund, having sufficient 
grass. 

That a pass may be found, in the Presidents' RangCi 
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near lo Mount Jefferson, is mnde probable by the 
observations of Col. Fremont, in 1643, while traveling 
upon the river Do Chutes. He eays in his journal, 
page 110, that *>a small trail takes off through tlie 
prairie, toward a low point in the raoge, and perhaps 
there is here a pass into the Wilhamette valley." His 
cnmp that night was in latitude 45^^, 3', 45" north, and 
longitude ISfio, 9', 48". 

A wagon road from the western settlements of Mis- 
souri being established and graded, and facilities being 
provided for crossing the principal streams, the next 
measure in the magnitude of its importance, as nfibrd- 
mg assistance and protection to the omigranls, is the 
establishment of military posts upon this road, and at 
points so selected, as at the snmo time to keep the 
Indians in check, and lo form the nucleus of settle- 
ments for production of supplies to the posts, and to 
emigrants. !n addition to their ordinary duty, the 
soldiers might be employed with advantage En the 
traniiporlnlion of the mail, or, at least, in the protection 
of those who might be engaged in that service. This 
would secure a more rapid, easy, and less perilous 
communication between the settlements west of the 
Rocky Moantains and those east of them, and would 
vastly increase the number of emigrants from the 
latter to tho former. Considered, then, as a purely 
political measure, tending to a rapid coloaization 
of our possession!! upon the Pacific, the eslablish- 
ment of a cordon of military posts is important and 
necessary. 

Although I could indicate the places at which, in 
my judgment, it would be proper to establish said 
po8t», and assign the reasons for this my judgaient ; 
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yet, knowing that if Uiey are ever established, the fix- 
ing of tbeir tucation will become tbe doty of competent 
officers appointed for that purpose. I deeiri it inexpe- 
dient to remark upon this subject, aware as I am of ■ 
vtry natural and even commendable professional joaK 
ousy. Yet, there being one location, of which mere 
profussional skill and science can not enable their pos- 
sessor to apeak with so much authority as a very hum- 
ble emigrant, who has made it his business to make 
practical obsor vat ions, I respectfully beg leave to say, 
that tliere is no place upon tlie whole line of commu- 
nication KO importajit for the establishment of a mili- 
tary post as the Grand Round. Mere scientific trav- 
elers and explorers, in consequenee of their want of 
a sufBcienlly practical iicquaiatance with the wants, 
the toils, and dangers of the omigiants, an such, havo 
hitherto wholly failed to see the importance of the 
position. 

The Grand Round is one of the tnost beautiful and 
fertile valleys in Oregon, and is eminently adapted to 
agriculture and grazing purposes, if any reliance can 
bo placed upon the atatetiienis of gentlemen who have 
passed tlirough it. It lies in Middle Oregon, and is 
surrounded by the Blue Mountains, upon which there 
is an abundant supply of (ir. pine, and cedar. It is 
circular in fbrmi as is denoted by its name. It is very 
productive, and is suflicienlly watered by streams run- 
ning through it, and these are also said to have timber 
upon them. The Oregon road passes through it. A 
settlement can not now be made in it in consequence 
of the opposition of the Indians. The presence of a 
comparatively small mihtory force here would remove 
every obstacle, by affording protection to emigratita, 
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who wouM itnoiodiately fill iU Its Mtcnt iit sufficieal 
for n largo country. 

Emigrants who Imd been delnined until the eomiog 
on of the rainy season, or whoso (earns were broken 
down, might remain here during the winter, or ihey 
nught fmally detprmine upon making it their plane of 
residence. Others, who might require it, could ubintn 
fresh supplies at this place, and then continue their 
journey into the Wilhamette. 

Emigrants could usually arrive at this point without 
encountering any difficulties which could not be sur- 
mounted by using a little more than ordinary prudence 
and diligeiide. 

Considered purely as a political measure, it can not 
be otherwise than an important object to colonize our 
possessions on the Pacific coast as rapidly as possible. 
A flourishing Slate or States upon the western side of 
the coiilineni would, by means of an armed occupation 
of the places at which an enemy could debark, effectu- 
ally resist Ula approach. The nature of the coast and 
of the country is such thai the possession of certain 
points commands the whole. 

But a flourishing State upon tlie Pacific is important, 
not only as a military defense, but as opening the way 
for American enterprise and capital to tho commerce 
of Asia, which would be turned to our western const 
B8 soon as population and increased facilities for over 
land carriago will render it expedient for men of capi- 
tal to send their commoditici: and merchandise through 
this channel, rather than round Cape Horn. 

The invcetitieiit of capital in a small steamboat, 
drawing about three or four feel of water, to nin in 
the Wiihnnwtte, above the Fnlls, and in noothcr, 
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drawing lour or nve fcet, lo run between Oregon City 
and the mouth of the Columbio, aod nlso up to the 
Cascades, vrould lio profitablo to ibe proprietors, and 
eininenily moful to (ltd coimiry. 

Those who remember my description of the Wilha- 
mellc river, will sec tliat ttm boat intended for that 
stream above its Falls would have to be brought in 
pgu-ts and put together above the Falls, or be baiit in 
Oregon. In eitber case it 'would be necessary to ship 
the machinery from the States. 

A territorial government will be organized in Oregon 
Bomedme in, the early part of the spiing of 1840. There 
being but oao small hand printing-press inthe couiitry.an 
unterprising primer would greatly promote his own in- 
terest, and that oJ" Oi-egon, by inimedialely going by sea 
lo that country with suitable prCHscs. types, nod paper, 
etc., for executing the territorinl printing. There are 
few printers in the country. Tlieso should, llterefore, 
also go out. 

I trust that, having bad some experience, 1 may be 
permitled to offer some advice to those who intend to 
enter upon the journey to any portion of our possessions 
on the Pacific coast. 

All persons, whether the proprietors of teams, nnil the 
beads of families, or the drivers of the teams (who are 
often worthy young men, desiring to settle in the coun- 
try) and who go in this capacity), ought lo use great 
caution in forming their connectionH. No partnership 
by which the rights of properly are mingled, ought lo 
be made, if it can be avoided. If this can not bft 
ovoided, at least, those with whom such connections 
ore furnied, should be well known to be persons of 
principle; for it is certain that the tolls and evflry- 
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day occurrences of the way, will furnish the severest 
lests of character — tests so thorough and searching, 
that every thing, but the genuine gold, will be con- 
sumed in the furnace. These remarks, and olhei^s of a 
like character, are made with a view to practical use- 
fulneas. 

Emigrants ought to procure strong, w«l] ironed, light 
wagons, made of tfioroughly seasoned tiniber. The 
tongue should be a falling one, and the hounds should 
be thoroughly braced above, below, and at the sides, 
with iron. The bed should be made of ihree-quarler- 
inch plank, and be also well ironed, having strong 
shoulders on the under-side to prevent it from be- 
coming displaced in ascending and descending atcep 
mountains. Each wagon ought to have at least four 
yokes of strong, healthy, well-broken oxen, with loag 
striight legs, and from four to six years old. They 
ought to be worked some during the previous winter, 
to keep the neck hard, and bo fed upon com and hay, 
to secure firm flesh. Their yokes should be strong, 
but not unnecessarily heavy, and they ought to work 
easily upon the neck. They should also be provided 
with iron bow-keys, secured to the yoke by means of a 
light chain. Each wagon ought to be provided witli 
about one dozen extra bows, made of hickory. As 
many young cowh as can he brought, should accom- 
pany the loose stock. These can be yoked as the oxen 
give out, ajray, or ar* stolen or killed by the maraud- 
ing savages of the desert. Cows are not so strong as 
oxen, bin they endure fatigue longer, and can subsist 
upon less. When brought to Oregon, they will sell for 
twice their cost in the Stales. 

Too much caution can not bo observed in the weight 
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of l\m loa J. No rumilure. and liut few cooking utensils 
oughl to bo Uikcn. The tabic vrure sbouM he tin, and 
th« camp kettles should be iniidc of sli«ot-trpn. These 
ought all to be made in seta, so as to fit bto each other, 
for tlie purpose of ecoDomi zing space. Little else ought 
to be taken, llian bed-clothing (without the beds, birt 
buffalo-robes instead), an abundance of ordinnry wear- 
ing apparel for use in the country, but buckskin for 
use upon the journey ; and a circular tenl. This tent 
is preferable to any other fonn, because it can be put 
up with one pole. It should be made of very strong 
cotton drilling, and may be double, but ought not lo lie 
oileil. 

To tliis should be ndded, for each adult: — 100 pounds 
flour: 100 pounds butter crackers; 100 pounds bacon 
sides — no hams; fiO pounds dried beef; .10 pounds 
kiln-dried corn-meal ; 30 pounds rice ; SS pounds 
beans; 1 lij^ht rifle, having a percussion lock, and 
cairying about '10 balls to the pound ; 1 revolving, or 
Colt's pistol; 25 pounds lead; IS pounds best rifle 
powder ; 1 butcher-knife ; 1 smn]l tomahawk — with 
the nerve to use them, not rashly, hut eflectively, when 
necessary. Green goggles sliould be provided, to 
protect the eyes from the otherwise almost Intolerable 
dust. I advise each person to Inko at least two pair, 
that the loss of one may be supplied in the event of 
accidental breaking. 

The provifiions should be stored in half-inch pine 
bones, of a uniform height, and corresponding in length 
with the width of the wagon-bed. Wearing apparel, 
bed clothing, etc.. ought to be stowed in sacks (water- 
proof, if possible), to avoid the unnecessary and often 
fatal weight of boses and trunks. 
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To each wagon there ought to be an ax ; a drawing 
knife ; a hand>s&w ; a set of augurH, from half nn inch 
lo two inches ; a gimlet ; a hammer ; about four 
pounds of assorteil wrought nails; about forty pounds 
of tallow ; and fifteen pounds of black lead. 

The overland emigrant, having repaired to Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, ami there completed liis outfit in 
those things in which it waa before wanting, should 
hasten to the place of rendezvous, whJcli is usually 
in the great prairies, some fifteen or twenty miles 
from Independence, where it may be proposed to i>er- 
fecl llie organization of llie companies, previous lo 
finally talcing up the line of marcli. The companies 
should be organized aa sooq as twenty wagons are 
ready. A alrong, Jithlotic, enterprising farmer, of great 
eadui-acce and patience, possessing a sound judgment, 
and practically acquainted with tEie use and manage- 
ment of cattle, ought then to be selected as a leader. 
An education — if I may be allowed the term — upon a 
farm and among cattle, would qualify any man for thia 
Blaifon, who possesses good principles, a mature judg- 
ment, and the other qual ideations already mentioned. 

Being thus prepared for the journey, and the organi- 
zation being perfected, as soon as the grass is an inch 
high, the eaugrnnl ought firmly to resolve that lie wilt 
keep the fear of God before liis eyes ; that he will 
cheerfully perform all bia allotted camp duties: that 
he will take no " cut-of6," bot keep the old mads, 
knowing that these have been passed in safety ; that 
he will never yield to fatigue ; tlial he will never beat 
and bruise the poor oxen that draw his load from day 
to day, and from month to month ; that he will take 
no oflbnse at any thing lliat may be said eitlicr to him 
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or of iiim ; ihat lie will never become either aiigr}r or 
unreasonable with those who are dependent upon him, 
or in any manner io hij* service; that he will neither 
be iinpaliunt with liiniaelf, nor unjiisl to bimself or to 
others ; that lie will not confide in Indians, nor misuse 
them : that be will use ull due and proper diligence in 
traveling ; and then he may cherish a reasonable hope 
that he will arrive at the end of hia journey safely and 
in seaaoT]. 

In prosecuting this jouroey, the emigrant should 
never forget that it is one io which time is every 
thing. Emigranls are often disposed to remaiu in 
camp a day or two, and sumetimeH even three. They 
ought to remain in camp on the Sa^bbath day. Aside 
from the obligation impoeed by a command of God, 
tho cattle will endure more if lliey are permitted to 
enjoy tliis periodical rest. The emigrants should re- 
main in camp also about one day in two weeks, at 
some place where there is good grnss and water, for 
the purpose of washing and cleansing their clotlies. 

That time is important on iliia journey can oaaily 
be mode apparent. If the etnigraut to California fails 
to arrive at the eastern side of the Sierra Nevada 
before ihe falling of the very early snow, to which 
that monntain ia peculiarly liable, in consequence of 
its altitude, tho deatruclion of liis property is certain, 
and the Jose of hie hfe probable. Jf the emigrant to 
Oregon fails to arrive at the Presidents' Range before 
the rainy season commences, he must hazard the de* 
alruclion of his wagons, by leaving them among the 
Indians al tho Dalles; tie must have hia cattle driven 
over the mountains; and must take his family nnd 
goods in bonlH dnwn ihn Culumbia. He thus en* 
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counttrs a considerable expense and loss, wbicli might 
and ouglit to be avoided. 

Bill auollicr ovil rcsuUiiig from remaining in camp, 
ai'ises uut of the fact that cattle, after remaining u]>on 
grass more than one day and night, are inclined to 
stray in search of now feeding-grounds. The loss of 
a single ox is the loss of a yolve, because they must he 
worked in pairs. The Joss of a yoke ia often practi- 
cally the loBs of the wliole team, in consequence of 
the necessity for requiring the remaining oxen to per- 
form more labor than their strength is eqnal to. 

For these reasons it is expedient to drive every day, 
except those already incDticined, even if the distance 
traveled do not exceed two or three inilos. and there- 
fore there he lillle more than a change of camj). 

To ubserve tliis diligence, nnd to continue it willi 
eystem, will require an energy that is not ordinariJy 
necessary. The long jouraey, which many will regard 
as being inieruiinalile, bringing with it, upon the return 
of each day, a renewal of great toil and anxiety, under 
even the mnsl favorable circumstances, wilt exhaust 
the vital energies of the body, and fatigue the mental 
faculties lo so great a degi-ee, that there will often fee 
a powerful iuclination to remain in camp. But this 
must not he done, unless it be absolutely necessary to 
lest the cattle, to repair a broken wagon, or to afford 
the females time to wash. 

A Hue of mail steamers will commence running from 
New York to Chagres. on the eastern side of th« 
isthmus of Daricn, and connect, on the first of January, 
iS4t), with the line of mail steam packets, owned by 
Messrs. Howlond and Aspinwnll, of New Yorh, which 
on ihat day will commence running regularly between 
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PooudiIt od Itie weslern side of the isthmus, and tho 
Columbia river. These Imea will afTort] a cheap, 
|)lcaLsant, and expeditious method of traveling from the 
Allaalic Stales to eilher Oregon or California. These 
lines will doubtless bo the menus of brlogiug into Ore- 
gon a people distinguished for their intulUgcuce, eoler^ 
priso, and both public and private virtue. 1 have 
often asked thu question, "If our brethren of New 
Suglond can make such fine farms among the blook 
rock.8 of (heir country, and build such cities as I have 
there seen, vrliat cuuld not genuine Yankee enlerprise, 
mteltigence, and capital moke of Western Oregon?" 
I have traveled through portions of Massachusetts. 
Rhode Island, andCotmecUcut, and have seen the best 
parts of those States, and I do not hesitate to aflirm 
ibat Western Oregon is superior to them in health, 
climate, &nd soil. Great numbers of New Yorkers 
and New fingtanders, by availing themselves of tho 
oieuns of emigrating which these lines of steamers 
will aSbrd them, might obtain, gratuitously, from 
government, large and fertile tracts of land in Or&< 
gon; and exchange the climate of a bleak and rugged 
coast, where thousands die annually from consump- 
lion, for tho mild and pleasant climate of Oregon, 
where it would almost »coin that people can never die 
but by the natural decay of nature. 

The preceding pages will show that our enterprising 
brethren, who may propose to emigrate from th« 
Western States to Oregon, must reasonably expect to 
encounter much in getting into the country. Bm the 
diSiculties of the way have been passed by men, 
women, and children, and can be surmoiinlcd by 
others, who enjoy all the beneiils of our experience 
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and who will Dol, wlien they arrive in the country, be 
subject lo tlie privations of pioneers. It c^in b« ahown 
thiLt there has been a greater loss of life and property, 
in one year, resulting from abandoning the regular 
route, than has ever been sustained at the hands of all 
the savage tribes between the borders of the Western 
States and the Paciiic coast. About half the emigrants 
into Oregon in 1S40 lost their property, not by sava- 
ges stealing- it from tliein, or robbing them of it, but in 
coneequence of placing confidence in u tnan who led 
them from the old road into his "cut-ofF." A body of 
Caliluniia emigrants, consisting of eighty men, women, 
and children, was, in like manner, led into a " cat*offi* 
This company, as I have elsewhere shown, lost all 
their property: and thirty-six of their Dumber starved 
lo death, and were literally devoured by the more 
miserable and uiirortunate survivors. These compa- 
nies would have arrived, each at its place of destina- 
tion, safely and in season, had ihey pursued the regular 
route. The disasters, therefoi-e, of these two compa- 
nies arc not to ha regarded as necessary incidents of 
the journey. 

If the emigrant, therefore, will give heed to my 
advice, 1 believe that when he arrives in Oregon he 
will be grateful to me for having given it. I might, 
by suppresaing the necessary difficulties of the jour- 
ney, and by presenting prominently in my journal only 
the agreeable scenes and incidents of the way. have 
induced others to believe that the journey to Oregon 
and California is only a pleasant oxrnrsion. But, to 
refer to no higher motive, I am too proud to utter an 
untruth : or, which is the same thing, to suppress a 
part of the facts, when 1 profess (o tell the whole 
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story. Besides, I believe that I have some character ; 
and I have not yet made up my mind to sacrifice it. 

Being fore-warned, therefore, the emigrant is fore- 
armed ; and although he will have some serious and 
real difficulties, yet when he arrives in Western Ore- 
gon, he will, according to my best judgment, aAer 
seeing considerable portions of it, iind a country 
which, in health, climate, soil, and productions, will 
more- than compensate him for all his toils, anxieties, 
and privations upon the way. 
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THE GOLD REGION OF CALIFORNIA. 



WUILB the first portion of this worl: was passing 
tlirough the press the world was astounded by 
a rapid succession of the most vvopderluS narratives 
oi" the discovery of boundless treasures, in our new 
possesBJon of Upper California. At firat these in- 
credible accouDts were treated by the gi-aver portion 
of iJie population as idle stories — perhaps absolulu 
hoaxes, or at best but gigantic exaggerations. Letter 
after letter, however, continued to arrive, in (jiiick suc- 
cession, from persona on the gi-ouud, to their friends in 
the Allanlic cities, all conspiring to give authority and 
consistency to these woudcrfii) reports. Yet many 
doubled, and others even coiititiued to laugh at the 
whole affair, and denounee it us u stale and profitless 
Irick. But at length a letter arrived to a respectable 
inercintilc house in New York, from the captain of one 
uf their stiips in the PaclGc, slitting that all California 
was rushing to the newly-discovored gold regions, and 
that his sailors had caught the infection, and deserted 
bim — leaving his vessel safely laid up in the harbor of 
San Francisco, with no prcisjject of speedily leaving. 
He also corroborated the fact that gold had .nlrwady 
begun to come in from the mines fn large 
and that the quantity of iho precious mat 
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discorored was incatcutuble, and llio limtls of lis d^* 
posit coDtinnaily expanding. About llio same lime 
several specimens of the gold itaelf found thwr way to 
New York, and some gentlemen arn%'cd direct from 
Sao Francisco, who confiraa«d ail that bad b«ea told. 
The public mind was by this lim* greatly inflamed 
on tlw exciting subject, and the doubters were becoming 
fewer and fewer. At this juncture iho qu(;siiou was df 
finitely set al rest by tlieappeirance of the official letter' 
of Governor Mason, our military commandant in Cult (br- 
nia. whose Btatenicnts, made with all the grarity atnl 
responsibility of his olTicial station) far exceeded the 
wildest stories liiat had before been circulated. This- 
wns enough; and ttiu eager and vigorous cbanicler 
of our pcopid nt once began to display ilseif in rapid 
preparations for emigrating, singly, and in companies, 
to the now El Dorado,wh\c\i had thus suddenly gleamed 
in golden light upon the world. The new line of 
steamers, just then going into oporalion between New 
York and Chagres, and between Panama and San 
Francisco, were at once taken up with passengers, and 
scores of vessels of all sorts and capacities sailed out 
of harbor with every favorable wiud, crowded with 
adventurers to this new aud richly-promising field. 
The exciteitHjnt rapidly sjMuad from New York to tlio 
neighboring cities and states, and, in an incredibly 
short period, the Cold Fever had made its appearance 
in the most confirmed form of :\n opidomic in every 
portion of the United Stales. Nor has it yot abated, 
nor have the accounts which regularly reach us from 
the scene of operations nt all diminished, but rather 
increnHed, in their exciting and tempting character. 
Several thuiisimd [wtsoiis, dI' all ninlts, embracing 
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many well-knowa and luumcd names in fashion, litera* 
turd, science, and art, either have ali-eady amved at the 
golden goal of their deeires, or arc on their way there. 

Tiie Gold Region of California, as far an (»ur present 
informalion extends, lies principally in the valley of the 
Sacramento river, and the smaller valleys of its trib- 
utaries, the Gila, Feather river, and the American 
Fork, reaching about oae hundred and fifty miles 
from north to south, and fifty from east to west — with 
the fortieth parallel of latitude running through it 
rather north of the center. Two degrees north run 
the United States boundary hne of 1819, and at about 
the same distance south commences the great southern 
chain of the Sierra Nevada, or Snowy Mountains. 
Less thaa a degree south of the lower tine of the Gfold 
regions, as already defined, is the pass which divides the 
southern and northern chains of tliese mountaii -i, and 
which itself was ascertained by Colonel I''remout to be 
0338 feet above the level of the sea. The lower gold 
mine, or Mormon Diggings, is about twenty-fivo milaa 
op the American Fork, from Sutler's Fort; and this 
latter is, by land, from 150 to 300 miles from the city 
of San Francisco. You can go by water, however, 
across the bay of San Frnncisco, and up (he Sacra* 
monto, to within a few miles of Sutter's Furt 

The manner in which the first discovery of the gold 
was made, deserves notice. At a iioinl on the Ameri- 
can Fork, about fifty miles above Sutter's Foit, where 
the coimtry becomes broken and mountainous, grows 
in tur^u (juantlties a species of ptnu tree, which Captain 
Siiiiev wished to make available for lumber. For \h 
purpose he contracted, in September last, with a A 
Marshall to build a saw-mill at this place. Tlic> i 
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was Goished in the course of last spring, and a dam 
and race constructed. Upon turning on the water, 
however, ii was discovcrud that the tail-race was too. 
narrow to permit the wotcr to csonpo, with the proper 
degree of rapidity. Mr. Marshall, therefore, to save 
labor, let the water directly into tlio race, with a Blrong. 
current,5o ns tu wash ii wider and deeper. He etfected 
his purpose, and a large bed of mud and gravel was 
deposited at the foot of the race. One day, as Mr. 
Marshall was walking down the race to this deposit of 
mud, he observed some glittering particJes ut its upper 
edge. He gathered a few, examined them, and became 
convinced of their value. He then went to the fort. 
iDformed Captain Sutter of hie discovery, and they both 
a^ocd to keep it secret, until a certain grist-mill of 
Sutter's was finished. The news, however, somehow 
got out, and spread like mngic. Remarkable succossi 
attended ihe labors of the lii'st esploreni, and in a short 
lime hundreds of men were drawn to the spot. At 
the time of Governor Mason's visit to the place (a'boutl 
three months after the first discovery), it wasestimaled 
tliat upward of four thousand men were employed" in 
the immediate vicinity, gathering, on the average, from 
one to three ounces of gold per niaii per day. [The 
valne of an ounce of goM ia New York is $16.] The 
appearance of the Mines, at Ihe period of Gorenior 
Mason's visit, he thus graphically describes : — 

"At the urgent solicitation of many gentlemen, I de- 
layed there [at Suiter's Fori], to participate in the first 
public celebration of our national anniversary at that 
fort, but on the 5th resumed tlie journey, and proceeded 
twenty-Gve miles up the American Fork to a point on it 
now known as tlie Lower Mines, or Mormon Diggings. 
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Tiic hi]|>side3 were thickly strewn with canvas lent!) 
and biuli arbora; a store was erected, and several 
boarding shanties in operation. The day was intense- 
ly hot, yet about two hundred men were at work in the 
full glare of the sun, washing for gold — some with tin 
pans, aome with cloHe-woven Indian baskets, but th« 
greater pa^t had a rude machine, known as the cradle. 
This is OQ rockers, six or eight feet long, open at the 
foot, and at ils head has a coarse grate, ot' sieve; the 
bottom is rounded, with stnall deals nailed across. 
Four men are required to work this machine: one 
diga the ground in the bank close by the stream ; 
another carries it to the cradle and empties it on the 
grate; a third gives a violent rocking motion to the 
machine; while a fourth dashes on water from the 
stream itself. 

"The sieve keeps the coarse stones from entering 
the cmdle, the current of water washes off the earthy 
matter, and the gravel is gradually carried out at the 
foot of the machine, leaving the gold mixed with a 
heavy, fine black sand above the first cleats. The 
sand and gold, mixed together, are then drawn oft" 
through auger holes into a pan below, are dried in thtf 
sun, and afterward separated by blowing off the sand. 
A party of four men thus employed at the lower 
mines averaged $100 a day. The Indians, and those 
who have nothing but pans or willow baskets, gradu- 
ally wash out the earth and separate the gravel by 
h.ind, leaving nothing but the gold mixed with sand, 
which is separated in the manner before described. 
The gold in the lower mines is in fine bright scales, of 
which I send several specimens. 

"From the mill [where the gold was first disrov- 
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ered], Mr. Marshall guided me up the moualain tm 
the opposite or north back of the south fork, whore, in 
the bed of small Btrcatns or ravines, now dry, a great 
(leiU of coarse gold has be<!n found. I there saw 
sevet'nl parties at wort:, all of whom wore doing very 
well; .1 grcRl mnny specimens were shown me, Bnme 
as hea.vy as four or live ounces in weight, and I 
send three pieces, labeled No. s, presented by a Mr. 
Spence. You will perceive that some of the sped-, 
mens nccompanyiiig this, hal<l mechanically pieces 
of qunrtz ; that the siirfnco is rojgh^ and evidootjy 
mcrlded in the crevice of a rock. This gold can not 
have been carried far by water, but must have r&- 
onained near where it was first deposited from the 
rock that once bound it. I inquired of mnny people if 
they had cucountei'ed the metal in its matrix, but in 
evei^' instance they said tliey had not; but that thai 
gold was invariably mixed with washed gravel, or 
lodged in the crevices of other rocks. All bore testi- 
mony that they had found gold in greater or lea 
quantities in the numerous small gullies or ravines 
that occur in that mountainous region. 

"On the 71h of July I left the mill, and crossed to a 
stream emptying into the American Fork, three or foqi- 
miles below the saw-mill. I struck this stream (now 
known as Weber's creek) at the washings of Sunol and 
Co. They had about thirty Indians employed, whom 
Ihey pay in merchandise. They were getting gold of 
a character similar to that found in the main foi'k, and 
doubtless in sulficlcnt quantities to satisly tliem. I send 
you a small specimen, presented by this company, of 
their gold. Prom this point, wc proceeded up the 
itlrcam about eight miles, where wo found a great many j 
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people and Indians — some en^gcd in tlic bed of the 
stream, and otiiers in Uie small side valleys that put 
into it. Tliese Litter are exceedingly rich, and two 
ounces were con^tidered an ordiuary yield for a day's 
work. A small gutter not more than a hundred yai-ds 
long, by four feet wide and two or three feet deep, 
was pointed out to i»e us the one where two meu— 
William Daly and Farry AlcCoon — had a short time 
before, obtained 817,000 worth of gold. Capt. Weber 
informed n^e that he know tliat these two men liad 
employed four white men and about a hundred In- 
dians, and that, at the end of one week's work, tJiey 
paid off their parly, and had left $10,000 worth of this 
gold. Another small ravine was shown me, from 
which had been taken upward of SI2.000 worth of 
gold. Hundieds of similar ravines, to all appearances, 
are aa yet untouched. I could not have credited tliese 
reports had 1 not seen, in the abundance of the pre- 
cious metal, evidence of their truth. 

"Mr. Neligh,BR agent of Commodore Stockton, hftd 
been at work about three weeks in the neightjorhood, 
and shfiwcd me, in bags and botiles, over $3,000 wortli 
of gold ; and Mr. Lyman, a gentleman of education, 
and worthy of every credit, said he had been engaged, 
with four others, with a machine, on the American 
Fork, just below Sutlci"'a mill; that they worked eight 
days, and that hia share was at tlio rate of 650 a day; 
but hearing that others were doiog better at Webcr'a 
place, they had removed there, and were then on tbo 
point of resuming operations, i might tell of hundreds 
of similar instances; but, to illustrate how plentilnl 
the gold was In the pockets of common laborers, I will 
mention a simple occurrence which took place in my 
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presence when I was at Weber's store. Tiiis store 
was nolhiug bul aa arbor u( buslies, uuder wiiich he 
had extKisod fur buIo ^oods and groceries suited to bis 
customers. A mnn came in, picked up a box ol" Scid- 
litz powders, and nsked the price. Cupt. Wclicr told 
him it was not for sale. The man oilbred on ounce of 
gold, but Capt. Weber told him it only cost fiO cents, 
and he did not wiali to sell it. The man then olTercd 
aa ounce and a half, when CapL Weber had to take it. 
The prices of all things are highland yet lDdlaas,who 
before hardly knew what a breech cloth was, caoDOW 
afford to buy the most gaudy dresses. 

*'Tho country on cither aide of Weber's creek is 
much broken up by hills, and is intersected in every 
direction by small streap:)3 or ravines, which contain 
more or less gold. Those that have been worked arc 
barely scratched; and although thousands of ounces: 
have been carried away, 1 do not consider that a seri- 
ous imprcBSion has been made upon the whole. Every 
day was developing new and richirr deposits; and tlie 
only impression seemed to be, that tha meiat would be 
found LD such abundance as seriously to depreciate in 
value. 

" On the 8th of July, I returned to the lower mines, 
and on the following day to Sutter's, vhere. on the 
10th, I was making preparatcona for a visit to the 
Featlier, Vuva, and Bear rivers, when I received a 
letter from Commander A. R. Long, United Slates 
Navy, who had just arrived at Sao Francisco from^ 
Mazatlan with a crew for ihe sloop-of-war Warren, 
with orders to take lli-it vessel to the scjuailrou at La 
Tax. Capt. Long wrote to me that the Mexican Con- 
gress had adjourned without ratifying the treaty of 
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peace, tlial he had letters from Cominodore Jones, und 
that his orders were to sail with the Worren on or 
before, the aoth of July. In consequence of these, 1 
tltitermiiieil to return to Monlerey, and accordingly 
arrived here on the I7th of July. Before leaving Sul- 
ter'st, I satisfied myself that gold existed in the hed of 
the Fealher rivpr, in ihe Yuva and Bear, and in many 
of the smaller streams that lie befWeen the laller and 
the American Fork; abo, thai it hud been found in the 
Cosummes to the south of the American Fork. In 
each of these streams the gold is found in smitll scalea, 
whereas in the intervening mountains it occurs in 
coarser lumps. 

" Mr. Sinclair, whose rancho is three miles above 
Siilter'e, on the north side of the American, employs 
about 50 Indians on the north fork, not far from its 
junction with the main stream. He had been engaged 
about five weeks when I saw him, and up to that time 
his Indiana had used simply closely woven willow 
baskets. His net proceeds (which I saw) were about 
810,000 worth of gold. He showed me the proceeds 
of his last week's work — fourteen pounds ai-oirdupoia 
of clean- washed gold, 

"The principal store at Sutter's Fort thai of Bran- 
nan and Co., had received in payment for goods 
$36,000 (worth of this gold) from the Isl of May to 
the lOih of July. Other merchants had also made ex- 
tensive sales. Large quantities of goods were daily 
sent forward to the mines, as the Indians, horetolbre 
80 poor and degraded, have suddenly become con- 
sumei-s of tho luxuries of hfe. I before mentioned that 
the greater part of the farmers and ranchcros had 
abandoned thoir fields to ^o to the mines. This is not 
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the case with Captain Suiter, who was carefully gath- 
ering his wheat, esiimated at -10,000 biisheU. Flour is 
already worth at Sutter'H $36 a barrel, ond soon will 
be tifly. Unless large quantities of bieadstuHs reacli 
the country, much sulTering will occur ; but as each 
man is now able lo pay a large price, it is believed 
the mercliauts 'will bring frcnu Chili and Oregon a 
plentiful supply foflhe coming wiuter. 

" The most moderate ostimatc I could obtain from 
men acquainted with the subject, was, that upward of 
four thousand men were working in the gold district, 
of whom more than one-half were Indians ; and that 
from $30,000 to $r>0,O0O worth of gold, if not more, 
was daily obtained. The entire gold distriot, 'with 
very few exceptions of grants made tome years ago by 
the Mexican authorities, i» on land belonging to the 
Uiutcd States. It was a matter of serious reflection 
with mc, how [ could secure to the government certain 
rents or fees for llie privilege of procuring this gold ; 
but upon considering the large extent of country, the 
character of Ltio people engaged, and the emuU scattered 
force at my command, I resolved not to interfere, but 
to permit all lo work freely, unless broils and erime« 
should call for interference. I was surprised to loam 
tliat crime of any kind was very unfrequent, and that 
no thefts or robberies had been committed in the gold 
district. 

" All live in tents, in bush arbors, or in the open air; 
and men have frequently about their persons thousands 
of dollars worth of this gold, and it was to me a matter 
of Burpriso that so peaceful and quiet state of things 
should continue to exist. Conflicting claims to partic- 
ular spots of ground may cause collisions, but tlioy will 
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be rare, as tlie extent of country is so great, and the 
gold so abundant, that for thi: present there is room 
enough for all. Still the Government is entilletl to 
reals for tliis land, and immediate steps should be de- 
%'i6ed to collect ihenit for the longer it is delayed the 
more ditlicLiU it will become. One plan I would sug- 
gest is, to send out from the United States surveyors 
with high salaries, bound to serve specified periods. 

"The discovery of these vast deposits of gold has 
entirely changed (ho character of Upper California. 
Its people, before engaged in cultivating their small 
patches of ground, and guarding their lierda of cattle 
and horses. Lave all gone to the mines, or are on their 
way thither. Laborers of every trade have left their 
work benches, and tradesmen their shops. Sailors 
desert their ships as fast as they arrive on the coast, 
and several vessels have gone to sea with hardly 
enough hands to spread a sail. Two or tlu'ec nro now 
al anchor in Sau Francisco ^\'ith no crew on board. 
Many desertions, too, have taken place from the garri- 
sons within the inllnence of these mines; twenty-six 
suldioi'B have deserted from the post of Sonoma, twen- 
ty-four froin that of San Francisco, and twenty-four 
from Monterey. For a few days the evil appeared so 
threatening, that great danger existed that the garri- 
SDHB would leave in a body ; and I refer you to my 
orders of the 25th of July, to show the steps adopted to 
meet tins contingency. I shall spare no exertions lo 
apprehend and puniah deserters, but 1 believe no time 
in the history of our country has presented such, tempt- 
ations to desert as now exist in Calitbrnia. 

" The danger of apprehension is small, and the |»*o«- 
pect of high wages certain; pay and bouniies are 
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irtfles, as laboring men at ihe uiincs can uow earn in 
oaa day moro Utan double a soldier's pay and alloir- 
ances for a month, and even tlio pay of a lieutenani »r 
caplaiu can not hire a servuot. A carp«nier or me- 
chanic would not listen to an ofler of less than fiftoetl 
or twenty Hollars » day. Could any combiiialtun of 
affairs try a man's fidelity more than this? I really 
ibiok some extraordinary mark of favor should be 
given to those soldiers who rcmoin faithful to their flag 
throughout this lempting crisis. 

" Many private letters have gone to the United States 
giving accounts of the vast quantity of gold recently 
discovered, and it may bo a matter of surprise why I 
have made no report on this subject at an earlier dale. 
The reason is, that I could not bring myself lo believe 
tl>a reports that I heard of ihc wealth of ihc gold dis* , 
trict until I visiled it myself. I have no hesitation noi 
in saying that there is more gold in tho country draicftd 
by thcSacramenlo and Saa Joaquin rivers than will 
pay the cost of the present war with Mexico a hundred 
times over. Nu capital is required to ubtnin this gold, 
as the Jaboring man wanla nothing but his pick and 
shovel and tin pan. with which to dig and wash the 
grovel ; and many frequently pick gold out of the crev- 
ices of rocks with their bvitcher knifes, in pieces of from 
one to six ounces 

"Mr. Dye, a gentloinan residing in Monterey, nnd 
worthy of every credit, has just returned from Feather 
river. He tells me that the company to ■which he 
belonged worked seven weeks and two days, with an 
average of fifty Indians (washers), and lliat llieir gross 
product was 273 pounds of gold. His share (one sev- 
enth), after paying all expenses, is about thirty-fleven 
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-^Krmde, wliich Jift brought with him and exhibited in 
Monterey. I bqo no laboring inua from U10 mines who 
does not show Iiia two, three, or four pounds of gold. 
A soldier of the srlillery company returned here a few 
days ago from the mines, having been absent on fur* 
laugh twenty days. He made by trading and working, 
during that time, 81500. Duruig these twenty days he 
was traveling ten or eleven days, leaving but a week 
in wliich he made a sum of money greater than lie 
receives in pay, clothes, and rations, during a whole 
enlialment of five years. Xheso statements appear in- 
credible, but thoy are true. 

"Gold is also believed to exist on tho eastern slope 
of the Sierra Nevada; and when at the mines, I was 
informed by an intelligent Mormon that it Iiad been 
found near the Great Salt Lake by some of his frater- 
nity. Nearly all the Mormons are leaving California 
to go to the Salt Lake, and ihia they surely would wot 
do unless they were sure of finding gold there, in the 
Biuno abundance as they now do on the Sacramento. 

" The gold ' placer' near the mission of San Fer- 
nando has long been known, but has been little wrought 
for want of water. This h a apur which puis off from 
the Sierra Nevada (see Fremont's map), the same in 
which the present mines occur. There is, ihei-efore, 
every reason lo believe, that in the intervening spaces, 
of 600 miles (entirely unexplored), there must be many 
hidden and rich deposits. The 'placer' gold is now 
substituted as the ciu'rcncy of this country ; in trade it 
passes freely at 81G per ounco; us an article of com- 
merce its value ia not yet fixed. The only purchase I 
made was of the specimen I^o. 7, which I got of Mr. 
Neligh Bt $13 the ounce. That is about the present 
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casli value 'm lite country, altliougli it has been sold 
Ibr less. Tite great doinuiid for gooda and provisions, 
mnJc by suddeu developtnoDt of wealt)), has iocreased 
tiie antounl of commerce at San Franciiico very mucb, 
and it will continue to iacreaae." 

Mr> L&rkio, tlio Uoitcd States Consul at Montereyt 
Califortiip, oud a man of good repute for voracity and 
discretion, writes lu Mr. Uuciianan, Secretary of State, 
under dale of June I, 1618, as follows: 

"Sia — 1 have to report to tlie State Department one 
of the most astonishing excitements and state of aflaii 
now existing In this country, that, perhaps, has cvet*^ 
been brought to the uolico of the Government. On 
the American Fork of the Sncrninento, and Feather 
river, another branch of the same, and the adjoiDio| 
lands, there lias been, within the pi-esent year, discoi 
ered a * placer,' a vast tract of taud coDtaioiag gold, in 
small particles. This gold, thuia far, lias been taken 
on the bank of the river, from the surface to eighteen 
inches in depth, and is supposed deeper, and lo extenc 
over the country. 

"On account of the inconvenience of washing, tlie 
people have, up to this time, only gathered the metal 
on the bank??, which is done simply with a shovel, filling 
a ehallow disli, bowl, buskct, or tin pan, with a. qnau- 
ttty of black sand, similar to the class used ou paper, 
and washing out the sand by movement of the vessel. 
It is now two or three weeks since the men employed 
in those washings have appeared in this town with 
gold, to exchange for merchandise and provisions. I 
presume ncnrJy sao,tlOO of this gold iias us yel been 
so exchanged. Some 200 or 300 men have remained 
up the river, or are gone to their homes, for the purJ 
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]K>8d of returning to the ^plncer,* and washing immedi- 
ately with shovels, picks, and baskels ; many of lliera, 
for ihe fust few weeks, depending on borrowing from 
othon. I have seen the written statement of the work 
of one man for sixteea days, wiiich averaged ®25 per 
day ; others have, with a shovel and pan, or wooden 
bow), washed out 810 to even 950 in a day. There 
ire now soma men yet washing who have 850U to 
M.OOO. As they have to stand two feet deep in the 
river, they work but a. few hours in the day, and not 
every day in the week. 

"A few men have been down in boats to this port, 
spending twenty to thirty ounces of gold each — about 
6300. I am confident that this town (San Francisco) 
has one-tialf of its tenements empty, locked up, with 
the furniture. The owners— storekeepers, lawyers, 
mechanics, and laborers — all gone to tlie Sacramento 
with tlieir families. Small parties, of live to lifleca 
men, have aent to this town and c^ered cooks ten to 
fifteen dollars per day for a few weeks. M&cham'ca 
and teamsters, earning five to eight dollars per day, 
have struck and gone. Several V. S. volunteei-a have 
deserted. U. S. barque, Anita, belonging to the army, 
now at anchor here, has bnl six men. One Sandwich 
Island vessel in port lost all her men; engaged another 
crew nt ©50 for the run of fifteen days to. the Isliinds. 

"One American captain having hia men shipped on 
this coast in such a manner that they could leave ot 
any time, had thora all on the eve of cjuitting, when ho 
agreed to continue their pay and food ; leaving one on 
board, he took a boat and carried Ihem to tlie gold 
regions — furnishing tools, and giving his men one-third. 
They have been gone a week. Commoo spades and. 
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shovels, QUO tnonllt ago worth 81, will dow bring tlO 
at ttie gold regions. I am tafbroied 850 has be 
o6er«il for one. Should tliis gold continue sa repre- ' 
scnted, this town and others would be depopulated. 
Clerks* wages have risen from 9000 to 8ir»00 per 
aDDum, and board ; cooks, $'J5 to 8^ per month. 
This sum will not be any inducement a monlii longer, 
unless the fever and ague appears among tjie woahors. 
The Californian, printed here, stopped this week. 
The Star newspaper office, where the new laws of 
Governor IMason, for this country, are printing, has 
but one man lefL A merchant, lately from China, has 
even lost his China servants. Should the excitemeot 
continue through the year, and the whale-ships rUit 
San Francisco, I think ihey will lose almost all their 
crews. How Col. Mason can retain bis men, unlirsa 
he puts a force on the spot, I know not. 

" I have seen several pounds of this gold, and cod-1 
sider it very pure, worth, in New York, $17 to 818 per 
ounce : 914 to 9IC, in merchandise, is paid for it here. 
What good or bad effect this gold mania will have oa 
Cahfoniia, I can not foretell. Il may end lliis year ; 
but I am informed that it will continue many years. 
Mechanics now in this town are only waiting to finish 
some rude machinery, to enable them to obtain the 
gold more expeditiously, and free from working in the 
river. Up lo this timp, but few Californions have gone 
to the mines, being afraid the Americans will soon have 
trouble among themselves, and cause disturbance lo all 
around. I have seen some of the bCack sand, as taken 
from the bottom of the river (I should think in the 
States it would bring S5 to 50 cents per pound), con- 
taining many pieces of gold ; they are from the size of 
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the liead of a pin to the weight of the eighth of an ounce. 
I have Fieen sotne %veighing onc-qtinrter of nn ounce 
(#4). Although my statements aro almost incredible, 
i believe I am within tlie atatemonts believed by every 
one here. Ten days back, the excitemeat had not 
reached Monterey. I shall, withia a few days, visit 
this gold mine, and will make another report to you. 
Inclosed you will Iiave a specimeD. 

"I liave the honor to be, very respeclfully, 

■ ■ THOMAS O. LABKIN. 
"Hon, Tames Bociiabah, Socretary at StntOt Wnshington. 

" P. 8. This ' placer,' or gold region, is ailuated on 
public land." 

Id another letter Mr. Larkln writes as follows: 

" MoSTCtiET, CALiroiiMA, Jotio 28, 1848. 

** Sin — My last dispalcli to the State Department 
wns written in San FraQctsco, the Ist of this mnnlli. 
Ih thai I had the honor to give some iaformation 
respecting the new • placer,* or gold region lately 
dig[:ovcred on the branches of the Sacramento river. 
Since the writing of that dispatch I have visited a pari 
of the gold region, and found it all I had heai-d, and 
much more than I anticipated. The part that I visited 
was upon a fork of the American river, a branch of 
the Sacrajnento, joining the main river at Sutter's Fort. 
The place in which 1 found the people digging was 
about twenty-five miles from the fort by land. 

" [ have reason to believe that gold will be found on 
many branches of the Sacramento and the Joaqiiim 
rivers. People are already scattered over one hundred 
miles of land, and it is supposed that the 'placer' ex- 
tends from river to river. At preheat the workmen 
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ore employed wiUiia ten or tweoty yards of the riv«r, 
that tbey may ba convenienl lo waler. On F«altier 
river there are several branches upon which ihe people < 
are digging for gold. This is two or three days' rida] 
&oin the place I visited. 

" At my campiug-place I found, on a surface of two 
or threo miles on die hunks uf the river, some fifty ienta, 
mostly oWDcd b)' Americana. These had their families. 
There are do Califormans who have taken their famt- 
lies as yet to the gold region ; but few or none will 
over do it ; some from Now Mexico may do so nest 
year, but no Califomians. 

" I was two nights at a lent occupied by eight 
Americans, viz. two sailors, one clerk, two carpenters, 
and three daily workmen. These men were in cofn- 
pauy; had two machines, each made from one hundred 
feel of boards (worth lliere 8150, in Monterey $16 — 
being one day's work), made similar lo a child's cradle. 
tcu leet long, without the ends. 

" The two evenings I saw these eight men bring to 
their tents the labor of the day. 1 suppose they made 
each <i50 per day ; their o\vn calculation wa« two 
pounds of gold a day — four ounces to a man — Wt. I 
saw two brothers (hat worked together, and only 
worked by washing the din in a tiu pan, weigh the 
gold Ibey obtained in one day; the result was 97 to 
one. $82 to the other. There were two reasons for 
this difibrence ; one man worked loss hours tliao the 
other, and by chance had ground less impregnated 
with gold. I give this statement as an extreme cuso. 
Daring my visit I was an interpreter for a native of 
Monterey, who was pnt'chaRing a machine or canoo. 
1 first tried to purchase boards and hire a carpenter 
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for hilt). There were but a few himdred foel of boards 
to be had ; for ihcso the owner asked roe 850 por 
liundrcd ($500 per thousand), ana a carpemer, wash- 
ing gold dust, demaaded »50 per day for working. I 
at In«t purchased a. log dug>out, with a riddle and iiiere 
made of willow boughs on it, for 8120, payJible ia gold 
dust at S14 per ounce. The owner excused himself 
for the price, by saying he was two days making it. 
und cvet) Ihvii demanded the use of it unlil sutiseL 
My Colitbinian has told me since, that himself, partner, 
and two Indians, obtained with this canoe eight ounces 
llie ti['Rt and live ounces ihu second day. 

"1 am of the opinion that on the American fork. 
Feather liwer,- and Copimei river, there are near two 
thousand people, nine^tenths of them foreigners. Per- 
haps there are one hundred families, who have their 
teams* wagons and tents. Afnny persona are waiting 
to see whether the months of July and August will be 
sickly, before Ihey leave their present business to go 
to the ' placer.' The discovery of this gold was made 
by some Mormons, in January or February, who for a 
time kept it a secret; the majority of those who are 
working th^re began in May. In almost every instance 
ihe men, after digging a few days, have been compel- 
led to leave, for the purpose of returning home lo see 
their families^ arrange their business, and purchase 
provisions. I feol conhdent in saying there arc lif\y 
mCQ in this * placer' who have on an average SJOlHJ 
each, obtained in May and June. I have not met with 
any person who had been fully employed in washing 
gold one- month; most, however, appear to have 
nveraged an ounce per day. I think there must, hy 
this lime, be oyer 1000 men ftt work ui>oq the diiferent 
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branches of the Saci^meDto ; putting their gaiot at 
S1Q,(H>0 per day, for six days ia (be weok, ap[>cQrB to 
me not overrated. 

"Should this Dows reaoh the emigratioa of Cali- 
fomia and Oregon, Don od the road, coimecied with 
the Indian wars, now impoveriihing the latter country, 
we should have a large addition to our population; 
and should the richness of the gold region contiQue. 
our emigration in L8'18 will be many thousands, nnd 
in 1650 still more. If our countrymen m California as 
clerks, mechanics, and workmen will forsake employ- 
ment at from $2 to 86 per day, how many more of the 
name cla^ in the Atiantic States, earning much less, 
will leave for tliis country under such prospects? It 
ia the opinion of mauy who have visited the gold i 
regions the past and present months, that the grounil* 
will afford gold for many years, perhaps for a century. 
From my own examination of the rivers and their 
banks, I am of opinion that, at least for a few years, 
the golden products will equal the present year. 
However, as neither men of science, nor the Jaborws. 
now at work, have made any explornlions of con^e-j 
quence,it is a matter of impoBsibility to give any opinion) 
as to the extent and richness of this part of California. 
Every Mexican who has seen ih© place says, through- 
out their Republic there has never been any 'placer 
like this one.' 

*' Could Mr. Polk and yourself see California as wo 
now see it, you would think that a few thousand people) 
OD 100 miles square of the Sacramento valley, would 
yearly turn out of this river the whole price our 
country pays for the acquired territory. When I 
finished my first letter I doubted my own writing, and. 
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tu be better satisfied, showed it to odo of tho principAl 
inerchaniB at' San Francisco, and to Cap:. Kulsom, of 
the Quartermaster's Deparlment, who decided al once 
I was iiir below the reality. You certainly will sup- 
pose, from my two letters, ihat I am, like olhers, led 
away by the exciteiiient of the day. I lliink I am nol. 
In my last 1 iaclosed a small sample of llie gold dust* 
and I find my only error was in putting a value to tho 
sand. At that time I was not aware how the gold was 
found ; I now can describe the mode of collociing it. 

" A person without a macbino, after digging off one 
or two feel of the upper groimd, near the water (in 
some cases they lake the top earth), throws inlo a tin 
pan or wooden bowl a shoTelful of loose dirt and 
stones i then placing the basin an inch or two under 
water, continues to sLir up the dirt with hia hand in 
such a manner that the running wa.ter will carry off 
tbe light earths, occasionally, with his hand, throwing 
out the stones ; after an operation of this kind for 
twenty or thirty minutes, a spoonful of small black 
sand remains ; this is, on ahandkerchiefor cloth, dried 
In the sun, the sand is blown ofl^ leaving the pure 
gold. I have the pleasure of inclosing a paper of this 
sand and gold, which I, from u bucket of dirt and stoncsi 
ia half on hour, standing at the edge of Uie water) 
washed outmysolf. The value of it may be 92 or 83. 

" The size of the gold depends in some measure upon 
the river Irom which it is taken, Uie banks of one river 
having larger grains of gold tliau auuthor. I presume 
more than one half of the gold put into paus or ma- 
chines is washed out and goes down the stream ; this 
18 of QO consequence to the washers, who care only for 
the present time. Some have formed companies of 
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four or five men, and liavu a rougti-made machine put 
together in a day, wliich worked lo mucli advaulage, 
yet many prefer lo work alone, wUli a wiK>dea bowl 
or tin pan, worib fiAeen or twenty cents in the States, 
but eigbt 10 sixleen dollars at the gold region. As the 
workmen continue, and materials can be obtained, im* 
provcmenUs will take place in the mode of obtaining 
gold ; ut pre»ent it is obtained by standing in the water, 
and with much severe labor, or luch as is called here 
severe labor. 

'*Uovr long this gathering of gold by the handful 
will continue here, or the future effect it will have on 
Califoruiu, 1 can not say. Three-fourths of the houses ' 
in the town on tHe Bay of San Francisco are deserted. 
Houses are soM at the price of the groimd lots. The 
ofTects ai'e this week showing themselves in Monterey. 
Almost every hou»e 1 had hired out is given up. Every 
bincksmith, carpenter, and lawyer is leaving; brick- 
yards, saw-mills, and ranchcii are left perfectly alone. 
A large number of the volunteers at San Francisco and 
Sonoma have deserted; some have been retaken and 
brought back; public and private vessels are losing 
their crews; my clerks have had one hiindre<l per 
cent, advance ofibred them on their wages to accept 
employment. A complete revolution in the ordinary 
slate of aOairs is taking place ; both of our newspapers 
are discontinued Irom want of workmen and the loss 
of tlieir agencies ; the Alcaldeii have left Sun Francisco, 
and I believe Sonoma likewise ; the former place has 
not a Justice of the Peace left. 

" The second Alcalde of Monterey to-day joins llie 
keepers of our principal hotel, who have closed their 
office and hotise, and will leave to>morrow for the 
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goldun rivers. I saw on the ground a lawyer who 
was last year Attomey-Ueneral of the King of the 
Sanrfwich Island;!, digging and washing out his ounce 
and a lialf per day ; near him can he found uUnout all 
Itis lirelliren of the long robe, working in the same 
occupation. 

*To conclude; my letter in long, but I could not 
well describe what I have seen in less words, and i 
now can believe that my account may be doubted ; if 
llie alTaJr proves a bubble, a mere excitement, I know 
not how we can all be deceived, as we are situated. 
Gov. Mason anil his staff have left Monterey to visit 
the place in question, and will, I suppose, soon forward 
to hifi department liis views and opinions on this sub- 
ject. Most of the land where gold has been discovered 
is public (and; there are on diflerent rivers some pri- 
vate gfauts. I have three such purchased in 1846 and 
*47, but have not learned that any private lands have 
produced gold, though Ihey may hereafter do so. 

" I have the honor, dear sir, to be, very respectfully, 
" Your obedient servant, 

'■THOMAS O. LARKIN. 

"Hod. Jaueb BucaASAH. 
Socrotuiy of State, Wasbiugton City." 



We have been politely furnished by A. R. Nye, Esq., 
with the following extract of a letter received by him 
from A. Teti Eyck, Esq., dated St. Francisco, SepL 1 ; 
"A day Or two ago the Flora, Caplaia Poller, of 
; New London, anchored in Whaleman's Harbor, on the 
opposite aide of the bay. Yesterday the captain, fear- 
ing he would lose all his men, weighed anchor, intend- 
ing to go to sea. AAer getting under way, the crew, 
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fijldiDg ihe ihip was bending out. refused to do duly 
and tho caplaiD was forced lo return and anchor hcrA. 
Last ni^ht DIDO of the crew gagged the watch, low- 
tired one of the Wats, and rowed 00". Tb«y have not 
beeu heard of 3iuce.aud are now probably half way to 
th« gold region. The Flora is twenty-six mouths out, 
with only TSO bbls. of oil. Every vessel thai nnmeti in 
here now is sure to lose her crew, atid this state of 
thiDgs must contiDue until the squadron arnve.t. when, 
if the mea-o'-war-mea do not rim off too. mcrchnntmen 
may retain their crews. 

" Tho whale-fihip Eiiphratos, of New Bedford, left 
here a few weeks since, for the United States, to touch 
00 the coast of Chili to recruit. Tho Minerva, Captain 
Perry, of New Bedford, has abnndoned tlw whaling 
business, and is now on her way hence to Valparaiso 
for a cargo of merchandise. Although two large ships, 
four bnrks, and eight or lea brigs aud i;cbooDers have 
arrived here siace my reiuru from the mineral country, 
about four wcckii since, with large cargoes of mer- 
chandise, their entire invoices have been sold. Vessels 
are daily arriving from the Islands and ports upon the 
coast. Indcii with goods and passengers, l)ie latter des- 
tined for the gold wasliings. 

" Tho Volunteer regiment of United State* soldiers 
have been mustered out of service, and have mostly 
gone gold hunting. Much sickness prevails among tliB 
gold-diggers ; many have left the ground sick, and 
many more have discontinued their labors for the pres- 
ent, and gone into the more bcahhy portions of tho 
country, intending to return ullor Iho sickly season hu 
passed. From llie best information I can obtain, there 
are from two to three tliouaand peraoos at work ot the 
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golil^wsishiogs with the same success as heretofore. 
The rainy season will commence by the first of De- 
cember, anri those engaged in digging gold will have 
to remain where that month finds tht-m, till along in 
March, ai it will be impossible for them to got down 
into the settlements, on account of (he pecuUiinlies of 
the soil and country. 

"The whole country, I am credibly informed, in the 
valleys and oo the plains west of the California mount- 
ains and west of the gold region, is almost entirely 
oversowed with water during the winter months, bo 
that it 19 with the greatest difficulty lliat access can be 
had to and from the settlements. The gold diggers, 
and those intending to become such, are cnoking their 
preparations accordingly, by providirij^ themselves with 
a four or five monlhs' outfit. By the first of October 
the number of persona nt the gold-vrashings will not 
foil short of four ihouaand," 

The following extremely graphic letter is from Rev. 
Waller Colton, Alcalde of Monterey, California. It 
will be read with the liveliest interest : — 

■• MojiTEHET, Cnlirornin, Aug. 29, 1848. 

" The gold discoveries still continue — every day 
bi^Dgs some new deposit to light. It has been found in 
large quantities on the Sacramento, Feather river, 
Yerba river, the American Pork — North and South 
branches — the Cosamer, and in many dry ravines, and 
indeed on the tops of high hills. The tract of country 
in which it is ascertained to exist, extends some two 
hundred miles north and south, and some sixty east 
and west; and these limits are every day enlarging 
by new discoveries. On the streams where the gold 
has been subjected to the action of water and sand, it 
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cxisU in tme graios ; on tl>e hills and among the dcfU 
of tbe rocks it is louud ia rough, jagged piecci of & 
quurler or half an oudc« in weight, and sometimes two 
or three ounces. 

" The gold is obtained in o variety of ways ; Bomo'l 
was!) it out of iba sand with bowls, some wiib a ma- 
chine made like a cradle, only longer and open at the 
foot, while at tbe otiier end, instead of a squalling 
infant, there is a grating upon which (he earlli is thrown* 
and then water; both pasa through the grating — ^the 
cradlu is rocked, and being on on. iuctinod plane, tha 
water carries ofi'lhe earth, and the gold is deposited ia, 
the bottom of the cradle. So the two things most^ 
prized in this world, gold and infant beauty, are boih 
rockedoutof their primitive state, one to pamper pride, 
and the other to pamper the worm. Some forego 
cradles and bowls as too tame an occupation, and 
mounted on horses, half wild, dash up the niounlaia 
gorges, and over the steep hiltB. picking the gold tiom 
Lhe clefts of the rocks with their bowic knifes — & much 
better use to make of these instruments than picking' 
the life out of men's bodies ; for what is a man withj 
that article picked out of him? 

*• A larger party, well mounted, ore following up tha' 
channel of the Sacramento, to discover where this-l 
gold, Ibund in its banks, cornea from ; and imagine that I 
near the river's fount ihey will ijnd the great yellow 
mass itself. But they might us well hunt the fleeting 
rainbow. The gold was thrown up from the bed of the 
ocean with the rocks and sands in which it is found; 
and still bears, where it has escaped the action of the 
elements, vivid tiaccs of volcanic fire. It often encases 
a crystal of quartz, in which the pebble lies as if it had 
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slumbered there from eternity; ilsbe^Lutifiil repose sets 
Immiin artilice at defiance. How strange thnt this nrc 
should have lain here, scattered about in all directions, 
pecpijig every where out of the earth, and spariiling iu 
the sun, and been trM upon for agea by white men and 
savages, and by the emisBarios of every seiontific as- 
socialion in the world, and never till now haVB been 
discovered I What an asti man is, with bD b!x learn- 
ing! He stupidly stumbles over hills of gold to reach 
a rare pepper pod, or iifle a bird's nest ! 

" The whole country is now moving on to Ihe mines. 
Monterey, San Francisco, Sonoma, San Joso, and 
Santa Cinjz, are emptied of their male population. A 
stranger conning here would suppose he had arrived 
among a race of women, who, by some anomuious 
provision of nature, multiplied their images without Ihc 
pmsence of the other sex. But not a few of the women 
have gone too, especially those who had got out of tea 
— for what is woman without Iter tea-pot — a pythoness 
without her shaking tripod — an angel that has lost his 
lyre. Every bowl, iray, warming-pan, and piggiu, has 
gone to the mines. Every thing, in abort, that has n 
scoop in it that will hold sand and water. All the iron 
hns been worked up into crow-bars, piclt-nxes and 
spades. And all these roll back upon us in the shape 
of gold. We have, iherefore. plenty of gold, but little 
to eat, and still less to wear. Our supplies must come 
from Oregon, Chili, and the United States. Our grain 
gold, in exclmngo for coin, sells for nine and ten dollars 
the ounce, though it is well known to be worth at the 
mint ia Philadelphia eighteen dollars the ounce at loaat. 
Such is the .scarcity of coin here. 

" We want a mint. Let Congress send us one at once 
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over iha Isthmus ; else this gmin gold goes to MasatlaO) 
to Chili, and I'eru — where it k lost to our national cur- 
rency. Over a million of gold, at the lowest computa.- 
lioo, iii taken from these mines every month — nnd this 
qUQQtitjK will be more than doubled when the emigra- 
tion from the States, from Oregon, the Sandwich Isl- 
nuds, and the Southern republics arrives. Send its a 
mintl I coold give you forty more illuslrnlioos of ibe 
extent and productiveness of these mines, but no one 
will believe whal I hatx said without my name, and 
perhaps but few with it." 

The Cali/omian, published at San Francisco, on 
the 14th of August, furnishes the following intorcstiog 
account of the Gold Kegion: — 

"It was our intention to present our readers with a 
description of the extensive gold, silver, and iron mines, 
recently discovered in the Sierra Nevada, together 
with .some other important Items, for the good of the 
people, but we are compelled to defer it for a future 
number. Our prices current, many valuable commu- 
nications, our marine journal nnd other important mat- 
tors, have also been crowded out. Dut to enable our 
distant readers to draw some idea of the exteut of the 
gold mine, we will contine our remarks to a few facts. 
The country from the Ajuba to the San Joaquin rivers, 
a distance of about 150 miles, and from the base toward 
the summit of the mountains, as far as Snow Hill, about 
soveuly miles, has been explored, and gold found on 
every part. There are now probably 3000 people, in- 
cladiag Indians, engaged collecting gold. The amount 
collected by each man who works, ranges from 810 to 
$350 per day. The publisher of this paper, while on a 
tour alone to the mining district, collected, with the aid 
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of a shovel, pick and tin ]>aii, ubout twenty indies in 

j:dinmetcr, from $i1 to 9128 a day — averaging 8100. 
:he gross amount collected will probably exceed 

RjHiOOjOOO, of which amount our merchants liave re- 
ceived about 8!i5i),000 worth for goods sold ; all within 
Ibc short space of eight weeks. The largest piece of 

f^old known to be found weighed four pounds. 

"Labor has ever been Iiigh in Callforma, but pre- 
vious to the discovery of the placera gold, the rates 
ranged from 81 to 83 per day. Since that epoch com- 
mon labor can not be obtninad, and if to be had, for do 
less price than fifty cents per hour, and that the most 
common. Carpenters and other mechanics have been 

|«Jfercd 313 a day, but it has been ilatly refused. Many 
of our enterpriaing citizens were largely engaged in 
building, and others wish to commence on dwellings, 
warehouses, and Ibe like, but all fiave had to eu^jpeiut 
for the lack of that all important class ijf comiuuoity, 
the working men. 

**E. P. Barnelt and Jacob N. Mctzger, who arrived 
here from Oregon on the 20th May last, in the schooner 
Mary Ann, to look at California, with an eye to its 
agricultural prospects, after remaining a few days at 
this place, repaired to the gold region. They have 
since rcluriied, and it is their intention to go back to 
Oregon, for their families, in the brig Henry, which 
vessel will sail in a few days. They take back with 
them the round sum of 91S80 in gold (80 oz), which 
they collected in the short space of twenty-two days 
This must certainly be more encouraging than hard 
tabor at $13 per mouth, payable in shinplaslers and 
Oregon scrip, worth fifty cents to the dollar. 
" The construction of a railroad from Sullervillet <m 
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the Sacramento, to the gold, silver, and iron mines of 
the Sierra Nevada, would be of ihc utmost importance 
to Califomio, and those interested in transporting pro* 
visions and other merchandise to the mining district, 
who take in return iron and lumber, of which there is 
snflicient of the first quality to supply all the markets 
of the Pacific. The route is a practicable one, and hat 
little excavation will be necessary- The rales of trans- 
portation of merchandise now charged by wagoos are 
$5 per 100 pounds to the lower mines — a distance of 
SO miles, and $10 per 100 to tlie upper mines — 40 miles. 
Two horses can draw 1,500 pounds on any part of the 
road. Until a road of ihts kind is constructed, the 
extensive pineries in the California mountains, which 
ore equal to any in the world, must remain in their 
present useless condition. We particularly invite en- 
terprising rapitftlists to visit Alta California. 

"The Califomian uj^in appears before its patrons 
this morning, as it will continue to do occasionally in 
these ' ^Iden timeH,' during the temporary suspensiim 
of business. As soon as a re-action takes place, and 
business resumes its wonted channels, and our thor- 
oughfares again wear their usual businens-like and 
bustling appearance, we will issue the paper regularly, 
as heretofore. 

"We understand from persons who have lately ar- 
rived here from the gold region, that the sickly seaaon 
has set in, and the gold hunters are in consequence 
leaving in great numbers. The sickness does not 
operate on each indiv^idual In the same manner ; but is 
in all cases very severe, and sometimes fatal. It is 
currently reported that three of our citizens have died 
at the mines, but wc hope it may prove untrue, and 
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therefore do not give nnines. But it ought not to be 
concealed that much sickness prevails there." 

Subsequent accounls, however, seem to. confirm 
the opinion that the climate of Upper California is 
unusiuiliy healthy, and that the sickness of which 
we ha.ve heard is merely the effect of over-exertion 
and exposure among the gold-diggers. All experi- 
ence and scientific investigation prove that the only 
natural cause of the unhealthiness of any country 
is the miasma arising from swamps or decaying vege- 
tation. Now, in Upper California such a thing as 
a swamp does not exist, and vegetable as well as 
animal decomposition goes oq bo slowly that no per- 
ceptible miasma ariaea even from Ihc decay of dead 
bodies. It will probably, therefore, be shortly oatab- 
lisbed that Catifomia is one of the healthiest countries 
in the world. The atmosphere is said to be so trans- 
parent and clear that objects may be seen at an incred- 
ible distance — high mountains being visible at over 
200 miles. 

"NEn- Helvetia, Jvne 30, 1848. 

"I have just returned to Fort Sacramento, from tbo 
gold region, from whence I write this; and, in compli* 
ance with my promise, on leaving tho sea-coost, I send 
you such items. as 1 have gathered. 

" Our trip, after leaving your city, by way of Pueblo, 
San Jose, and the San Joaquin river, we found very 
agreeable ; passing over a lovely country, with it3 
valleys and hills covered with the richest verdure, in- 
tertwined with flowers of every hue. The country 
from the San Jnnquin river to this place, is rich be- 
yond comparison, and will admit of a dense popula- 
tioD. 
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"We found the fori a miniature Manchester, a 
young Lowell. The blacksmith's hammer, the tin- 
ner, the carpenter, nnr) the weaver's shuttle, plying by 
the ingenuity of InJians, al wliich place there are sev- 
eral hundred in the employ of.Capl. J. A. Sutter. I 
WAS much pleased vrith a walk in the largo and beau- 
tiful garden attached to the fori. It conlsins about 
eight or ten acrea, laid out with great toBle, under IIib 
supervision of a young Swiss. Among the fruit trees 
1 noticed the almond, fig, olive, pear, apple and peach. 
The grape vines are in the highest slate of cultivation, 
and for vegetables, I wonld refer yon to a seedsman's 
catalogue. 

"About three miles from the fort, on the east bank 
of the Sacramento, the town of Sutlersvillo is laid out 
The location is one of the best in the country, situated 
in the largest and most fertile district in California, 
and being the depot for the extensive gold, silver, pla- 
tina, quicksilver, and iron mines. A hotel is now 
boildlng for the accom moduli on of the traveling public, 
who are now obliged lo impoiie on the kind hnspitali> 
lies of Capt. Sutler. A party of men who have been 
exploring a route to cross the Sierra Nevada mount- 
ains, have just returned, and report that they have 
found a good wagon road on the declivity ridge, be- 
tween the American Fork and the McCossarfty rivers, 
the distance being much less than by the old route. 
The road will pass through the gold district, and enter 
the valley near Ilia American Fork. 

"A ferry is lo bo established at Suxtersville, on the 
Sacramento, and the road across the iularie improved 
soon, which will shorten the distance from tliis plac« 
Ic Sonoma and your city about 60 miles. 
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"AlUr leaving the fort wo passed op on the antith 
bank of the American Fork, about twelve miles. Thia 
is a btiuutiful river, about three fatbotn:i deep, the 
Wftter being very cold and cJcnr ; and nfter leaving 
the rivor wo passed through a country rolling and tim- 
bered with oak. We llien commicuced nscending the 
lulls at the base of the great Sierra Nevada, which are 
thickly set with oak and pine timber, and soon arrived 
at a small rivulet. One of our party dipped up a cup- 
ful of saud from the bed of the creek, washed it, and 
found five pieces of gold. This was our lirst attempt 
at gold digging. About dark we arrived at the saw- 
mill of Capt. Sutter, having ridden over gold, silver, 
platina, and iron mines, some twenty or thirty miles. 
The past three days I have spent in exploring the 
mountains in this district, and conversing with many 
men who have been at work here for some weeks poKl. 
Should 1 attempt to relate to you all that I have seen, 
and have been told, concerning the ejctent and produc- 
tions of the mines, 1 am fearful your readers woald 
think me exaggerating too much, therefore I will keep 
within bounds. I could Gtl your columns with llie 
Ljnost astoniBhing tales concerning the mines here, 
far excelling the Arabian Nights, and all true to the 
letter. 

"As near as I can aRcertain, there are now about 
2000 persons engaged, and the roads leading tn the 
mines are thronged with people and wagons. The 
implements used are shovels, picks, tin pans, wooden 
bowls, and Indian baskets. From one to nine ounces 
of pure virgin gold per day, is gathered by every man 
who performs the requisite labor. The mouatains 
have been explored for about forty miles, and gold has 
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be«a found in groat abundance in almoat every part of 
itiun. A gentleman informed me thnt Ite had speot 
some time in exploring tlie countrjr, and had dug ^fty- 
two boles with his bulchor's knife in ditfeteat places, 
and found gold in every one. 

"Several extensive silver mines have been discover*'' 
ed, but very tittle ntlention is paid to thorn now. Im- 
mense beds of iron ore, of superior quality, yielding 85 
to 00 per cent, have also been found near llie Ameri- 
can Fork. 

"A grist-mill is to be stincbod to the saw-mill, for 
the purpose of convenience of familieaand otlien set- 
tling nt the mines. The water-power of die American 
Fork is equal to any upon tliis continent, and, in a few 
years large iron foundries, rolling, splitting, and nail 
mills will be erected. 

"The granite of the mountains is superior lo tlic cel- 
ebrated Quincy. A quarry of beautiful marble has 
been discovered near the McCogsamy river, specimeoa 
of which you will see in a few years in the front of 
the Custom House, Merchants' Exchange, City Hall, 
and other edifices in your flourishing city. 

" P. S.— ' The cry is still, they come.* Two motti 
have just arrived for provisions from the Ajuba riverJ 
who state that they have worked five days, and' 
gathered $950 in gold, the largest piece weighin{^ 
nearly one ounce. They report the quantity on that] 
river to be immense, and in much larger pieces ll 
that taken in other parts." 

"SoirOKA.waiwfi-. 6, 1648. 

"The mining fever is raging here, as well as else- 
where. Not a mechanic or laboring' man can be 
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oblaineil iu lown, and most of our male citizens have 
•gone up' to ihe Sierra Nevada, and are now enjoying 
'golden inomenls.' Spades, shovels, pick-axes, hoes, 
bottles, vials, snuff-boxes, brass tubes* earthen jars, and 
even bnn-els, have been put iu requisitioo, and have 
also abruptly left town. 

"I have heard from one of our citizotis, who has 
been at the gold 'placer' a few weeks, and he had 
collected 81600 worth of the 'root of evil,' and wa.t 
still averaging $100 per day. Another man, wife, and 
boy collected *500 worlli '\A one day. Another still, 
who shut up bis hotel here some live or six weeks since, 
has returned with 82200 in pure virgin gold, collected 
by hia own exertions, with no other aid than a spade, 
pick, and Indian basket. 

"Three new and valuable lead mines have recently 
been discovered in this vicinity, and one of our citizens, 
Mr. John Bowles, of Galena, III. — a man, who has 
been reported by the Boston press as having- been 
murdered by the Indians, on the Southern route to 
Oregon, from the States — informed mo that the ore 
would yield 90 per cent., and that it was his intention 
to erect, as soon as practicable, six large smelling 
furnaces. 

" The Colonnade Theater, at this place, has closed 
for the season: it' was well attended, however, from 
the time the Thespians made their debut till they made 
their exit. The ' Golden Farmer,' the ' Omnibus,' and 
a Russian comedy called 'Feodora' (translated from 
the German of Kotzebue, by Mr. F. Linz, of Sonoma), 
were their last attractions. 

"The military compony tinder command of Capt. 
J. E, Brackett, are to-day exchanging posts with 
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Company II., under command of Captain Friabie, both 
of tho New York Volunteer*. Company C. has been 
atationed witli us moro than a year, and much praise is 
due its members, not OLiy for the military and soldier- 
like manner in whicU tliey iiave acquitted Uiemselves 
as a corps, but for UieJr gentlemanly «nd orderly 
deportment individually ami collectively. We regret 
to part with them, und can not let thorn go inithcHit 
^expressing a hope that when peace shall have been 
declared, tlie regiment disbanded, and their couniry no 
longer needs their serrices, they may have fallen 
sufficiently in love with our hcaltiiy climate and our 
beautiful valley to come back and sctilc." 

The Journal of Commerce iiublislies a spirited lettei 
from California, dated Motilercy, Aug. 29. We copy 
n few curious pnrticulai-s: 

" At present the people are ruuiuug over the country 
and picking it out of the earth here aud there, just as a 
thousand bogs, let loose in a forest, would root up 
ground nuts. Some get eight or ten ounces a day, and 
the least active one or two. They make iho most who 
employ the wild Indians to hunt it for them. There is 
one man who has sixty lodians in his employ ; bis 
profits are a dollar a minute. The wild Indians know 
nothing of its value, and wonder what the pale faces 
want to do with it ; they will give an ounce of it for 
the same weight of coined silver, or a thimbleful of 
glass beads, or a glass of grog. And wliitu men them- 
selves often give an ounce of it, which is worth at our 
mint $lti or more, for a bottle of brandy, a bottle of 
floda powderi. or a plug of tobacco. 

"As to the quantity which the diggers get, take a 
few facts as evidence. I know seven men who work- 
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ed seven weeka and two days, Sundays excepted — od 
Featber river: they employed on an average fifty 
Indians, and got out in these seven weeks and two 
day, 2T5 pounds of pare gold. [ know the men nnd 
have seen the gold, and know what they stale to be a 
fact — 80 stick a pin there. I know ten other men who 
worked ten days in company, employed no Indiana, 
and averaged in these ten days *1500 each ; so stick 
another pin there. I Imow another man who got out 
of a basin in a rock, not larger than a Wiash bowl, two 
pounds and a half of gold iu fifteen minutes ; so stick 
another pin there! Not one of these statements would 
I believe, did I not know the men personally, nnd 
know them to be plain maltor-of-fact men — men who 
open a vein of gold just as coolly as you would a 
potato hill." 

The following is from the Washingfon Union: 
"We stated in yesterday's paper that Lieutenant 
Looser had not arrived with the specimens of gold 
which had been forwarded to the Secretary of war 
by Colonel IVIason, the commanding officer in Cali- 
fornia- 

*' Utiderstanding last evening that the lieutenant had 
arrived in this city, and had deposited in the War 
OfBce the precious specimens he had brought with bira, 
we called to see them, and to free our mind of all 
hesitation as to the genuineness of the metal. We had 
80CD doubts expressed in some of our exciiangc papers; 
and we readily admit that the accounts so nearly 
approached the miraculous that we were rcUeved by 
the evidence of our own senses on the subject. The 
specimens have all the appearance of the native gold 
we had seen from the mines of North Carolina and 
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Vrgiitia; and we are informed thut the Secretary 
would send tbc small cliesl, called a caddy, contsiniDg 
about 93OO0 worth of gold, in lumps and scales, to tlie 
mint, to bo molted into coin and bars, and most of it to 
be subsequently fashioned into medals, commemorative 
of the heroism and valor of our officers. Several 
of tlie other specimens lie will retain for the preNenI in 
the War Office as found in California, in the form of 
lumps, scales, and sand ; the last named being of a 
diiferent hue. from bright yellow to black, without 
much appearance of gold. 

" However skeptical any man may have been, we 
defy him to doubt, that if the quantity of such speci- 
mens as these be as great as has been represented, the 
value of the gold in California must be greater than 
has been hitherto discovered in the old or new continent ; 
and great as may be the emigration to this new El 
Dorado, the frugal and industrious will be amply repaid 
for their enterprise and toil. Tlicy need only a state 
or territorial government for their protection. 

"Wc have seen it stated, in letters and in the news-i 
papers, tliitt what was found in California and brought 
to the United States was mica ; but it seems to us 
impossible, from the appearance and density and weight 
of the meiai which we saw last night in the War 
Office, that there can ha any delusion or mistake. 
The specimens have come to Washington as they were 
extracted from the materials of the ' placer.* The 
heaviest piece that is brought by Lieulenont Loeser 
weighs a little more than two ounc&s ; but the varied* 
contents of the casket (as described in Col. Mason'a 
schedule) will be sent off to-day, by special messenger^ 
to the mint at Philadelphia for assay, and early next 
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we«k we liope to have tlie pleasure of lnylag Uie result 
before our readers."" 

[bxteact.] 

'Hbas QuARTiina, lOra Militast Defabtheat, 
" Montcruy, California. Sept. 32, IMH. 

" . . . . The rcporiB from the Gold Mines continue full as 
flattering as ever; but much sickness has resulted 
from the great exposure and licat of the summer, 
causing many citlnens to retuni to the cool climate of 

the sea coast " Your obedient servant, 

"R. B. MASON, 
" CdI. list DraguoDS, Guv. California-" 

[extract.] 
"Fue'Smr Ohio, LaPoa, July 28, 1646. 

"Sir — The inclosed letter from Thomas 0. Larkin, 
Esq., our Navy Agent at Monterey, wJil give you Lut 
a moderate idea of (ho gold mania in Upper California. 
Tile effects already produced upon tlic minda of the 
good people of Upper California, by the discovery of 
this new Et Dorado, arc quite alarming, as all kinds of 
work, and ©very other occupation — even the ripe grain 
in the fields — is abandoned for the gold harvest on the 
river Sacramento. 

"Desertion from the army and navy in Upper Cali- 
fornia prevails to an alarming degree ; and you will 
observe that Mr. Larkin expresses some fears as to the 
probable effect upon the crews of our ships which may 
visit the pons of Monterey and San Francisco. J have 

■ Tiiifl nMuy bua since beon mnde, and tbe reetilt offlciiUjr 
aQDOuncoi]. Tlio gnlil ufOulifuiniii i» dwHnvni laba from 5 io8 
percent purer tlmn Amorloari staoOard golil tiiia. 
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DO fear of not being able lo suppress lioMrtion willua 
oi'dinai-y bounds i but, to accomplish that end, soma 
severe examples may be necessary. Prevention is 
alvrays better than cure — 1 shall, therefore, by much 
cruising;, offord M little opportunity as possible for 
deserting. 

" Oefore the gold fever came on, there were said to 
bo about 200 deserters in the 'Redwood Cuttings' of 
Upper California from the aqiiadrou- Com. Shubrick 
tried to recall them to their allegiance by a Proclama- 
tion anterior to bis expedition against Guayamas and 
Mazatlan in I^ovembei- last, but without much success. 

" The accompanying Proclamation was issued before 
[ heard of the gold mania. I have no hopes now of 
reclaiming' any deserters who have got into tlie gold 
region. 

** I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

-THOMAS AP C. JONES. 
■•Ci>inmandeisin-cbJ«f U. S. Nuvol Force*, Pscifie Oooaa. 

" Hon, Joan Y. Mamoi*. Secretary of ilw NsTy." 

A very intelligent otficer of the navy, who has 
been recently over the entire gold region of California, 
for the purpose of examining the matter thoroughly, 
stated, recently, that by the month of March we shall 
be receiving from California three miihons per month 
in gold. This otficer himself ban a considerable quao- 
lity of the gold, which has reached New Orleans, and 
Diher large amounts he knows lo be on the way. The 
Mnzatlan correspondent of Messrs. Howland and Aa- 
pinwall, writes that 8100,000 worth of gold has been 
received there, which haa been nssayiid, and proved 
lo be 33 to 33^ carats hoe, which is as near as may be 
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pure gold, loo pure for coining or mechanical purposes. 
This fad sets at rest the doubts nbout the genuineness 
of the mclnl. Under llie circums lances, Ihc estiiblish- 
meut of the Pacific mail line of stcitmsltipa, in conneo- 
tioa with the line hence to Chngrea, ia a most tbrtunale 
happening, as it gives a regular and rapid communica- 
tion with the Stales, by which gold can be sent home 
in thirty day», and merchandise received in reluni. 
But for this connection the communication with tha 
States would only have taken place by the tedious, 
uncertain, and unsafe routes of Cape Horn, or the 
Plaius (o St. Louis. The gold will now come across 
the Isthmus of Panama, and by ateam thence to Now 
York. 

We find the following ver\' well written account of 
the gold region in tlic iVew Orleans Crescent City: — 

" MoxrxitzT, CuIitbrniA, Aug. S6, 1848- 
" At last, my doar brolhorf I can tell you of some- 
thing wonderful in this hitherto uuinteresting service. 
I listened, an unbeliever, to all llie gold diggers' .stories 
of those who have been dropping in from the 'placer,' 
these last three or four months, until the Governor and 
Sherman returned ; and even then, when the colonel 
brought home handfuls of the pure metal, which had 
been given lo him as apecimens, and remarked to me, 
' Yea, it is all true, and the most remarkable part of it 
is that it is not exaggerated,' I could not, or rather did. 
not want to believe, that on Gl Dorado had at lust been 
found ; and as Captain Smith, of the Dragoons, bad 
just arrived from Los Angeles, lo pay us a visit at my 
invitation, and to look at tliia upper country. I asked 
the colonel to let mc go with iiim to the mines, that we 
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too might see. We left this on the Slst, nnd as Ihe 
plains and moiiDtainB are rather dry aod uniDtercstin^ 
now, we got over them as soon as conveoicot, passing, 
every few miles, carts, wagons, and families, foot and 
horsemen, all bound to the 'placer/ We found the 
larm-houses and villiiges almost deserted ; and at the 
cabins where wo slopficd for meals, we heard only of 
the gold ! The women would, al\or a little talk, go 
their chests and bring out their bags, to show wbftt 
fine large piecos the racD bad got for thom. At San 
Job©, or the Pueblo, as they call it here, we found most 
of the bouses shut up, and their owners gone too — one 
or (WO carts Jn Ihe slreels, and these were being got 
ready for the journey up. 

" I was agreeably surprised to find San Fraoeisco a 
pretty little Yankee looking town, though we had to 
wade through two or three miles of sand-hills, against 
a stiff nor' wester, just before reaching it. They have 
made the best of a bad site, on the side of a pretty 
steep hill, and hemmed in by high sand-hills. They 
have stuck a board house under the Ice of every sand 
bank or clump of bushes, and you can not buy a sand- 
hill there now for any money. They boast quite a 
good looking hotel, and talk of the mint, bank, market- 
bouse, and navy-yard, that will be, with quite a serious 
look, rather amusing to a stranger who has not seen 
tbo 'placer;' but if he happens in at some of the half 
dozen stores strung along the water-side, and sees sonne 
of the rough-looking countrymen, who may have just 
arrived from the mines — '(how verj' polite the store- 
keepers are to them now !)— the fellow takes out his 
buckskin purse, a foot long, and shakes half a dozen 
pounds or so of gold into the scales, to pay for his 
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truck, with as much coolness as if it were sand. 
What's the news from the mines?' says one — ^'any 
sickness iheie yet?' 'No, not much; they have all 
nearly gone up to the dry diggings, and 'lis heailtiier 
up than' 'la it pretty rich up there ?' * Oh, yes!' You 
wouder why the fellow came away; so, to find out if 
he was unlucky, you ask, * About how much did you got 
out?' 'About two or three thousand dollars!' 'And 
how long were you digging ?* ' About twelve days in 
ail, but I didn't dig steady ; I was on the river two or 
three days examining.' 'Why did you come awayt* 
' Oh) I came down to buy goods, and I am going back 
to trade.' You next wonder why all you saw at 
dinner that day, didn't go right off to Ihe mines ; but 
they were merchrmts and merchants' clerks, and the 
merch.intB have averaged sales of two or three thou- 
sand dollars daily, making about three hundred per 
cent, oil cost ; and the merchants' clerks get at least 
8300 per month. Why, the negro cook at the hotel 
gets 8200 per month, and is going to leave nest month 
for (he mines ! After seeing and hearing all this, oua 
begins to think the place must grow. 

" There were about eight or ten vessels in port when 
I was there, all empty but two whalers. They had 
made prompt and profitable sales, but they all grumble 
because the governor will not take the gold for duties 
at more than $10 the ounce, and there is no money in 
the market. The acting collector, a young officer who 
is full of busittess, for ho is the quarter-master, tells you 
that he has forty thousand doilors already paid in gold, 
and he does not know whore Iho money is to come 
from to redeem it ! After looking around thus, and 
listening to some of the stories of gold or trade, we 
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cuuld bear of no launch going np that day, and so 
iidjourned to dinner, where wo sat down with some 
twenty woU-dreB&ed and happy-looking civilians: and 
bctbrc dinner was over, every man liad one or more 
boitics of champagne before liim. They were all get- 
ting rieb, and could aiTord it; but it took three dayr 
of my pay. * Hurrah I hurrah 1* cried out half a dozeo, 
as ouo tall dry-looking genius, stniigtitened about seven 
feet of his humiinity, ' a toaBi, a toast from the judge V 
'Do you know the judge!' said one to me; ' he is a 
lruni|>, ain't lie?' Of course, 1 knew him, and an- 
swered, ■ lan't lie ?' ' Geollemen,' said the judge, ' I'm 
going to give a scnlimenl, can't make a speech, never 
could, but even Dr. Lcatherbelly here,' and he slapped 
another seven-footer on the Bhoulder, who awailowed 
a large mouthful and tlie nick-name with rather a wry 
face, 'even Dr. Leatlierbelly, with all his preaching, 
must acknowledge the truth of my iientiment — ^that we 
are all here to make money !' A general roar ai> 
Imowledged the tall chap a good judge of other men*!i 
inleullouB, 

" We rode to the preaidto. or remains of tJie old fort 
and barrack]) ; but so bleak are the winds, and so ex- 
posed to their fury are the old adobe walls, that only 
two sides of the presidio square remain standing, and 
they were in a miserable condition when the company 
of volunteers took up their quarters there. They are 
now roofed and ceiled inside. The fort shows the 
remains of a low-wallcd demi-lune, on what might bo 
rendered an almoat inaccessible little promonlony. N< 
a gun is there now, and nothing done yet in the 
of fortifying the bay ; and 1 am afraid that now tfal 
gold at the 'placer' will oltraet all labor from public 
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and utber work in its vicinity for some years to come, 
except t))L>y pay in proportion. The volunteers had 
as mucli work as suited them, in putting their quar* 
ten in order ; and those who did not desert, deserve 
grcnl credit for reniiiining nt their post at nil, with 
such discomfort aud bad pay. But they did not ioteod 
^raiting more thun a moutli longer for the peace. 

"On (he lliird day ihu town Iiod lo«t its novelty, for 
it was cold and no fire to be had. We began to crit- 
icise the cookiog — want of Indies — the bleak wind and 
the sand — the whole-soul eagerness with which every 
man, woman, and child in this jilace appeared to pur- 
sue gold. We were glad when the launch-owner 
could not find aaoiher bale to send up in his boat So 
we were ofl^ the tide makinj^, and the wind blowing a 
gale almost, alter we got round the point; and in a 
tew hours our little craft, with the ci-devant Momioii 
lender as owner and master, some half-dozen runaway 
eatlurs, and a grogshop- keeper or two as fe!low-pas- 
Bengers. had entered the narrows at tite head of^jji^i^^^ 
bay; nnd evening found us in the moutli of the riTer 
— marshes and musqtiilos on either side — where we 
waited till duy, aud then found a broad, pretty, and 
qtiiot stream, up which we sailed some sixty miles, to 
Suiter's landing, passing a few bound up. This is Uie 
only long navigable and important river in this western 
acquisition of Uncle Sam's. Steamers will in a year 
be running many leagues above the mouth of Feather 
river, which is «ome distance above SmterV We 
found here half-a-dozen launches, a few wagons, and a 
motley set of vagabonds (whites, Indians, negroes, 
KnnokaB. Cliinese. and Chileuos). We walked with the 
late Mormon, now a thriving merchant, over a dustv 
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threo milos lo Sutter's Fort, which atiuids out from the 
bank of the rivor, on the open plnin, iind on ground so 
ton that it is almost nn island during tlio winter floods. 
The captain, a Swiss geotlcmaD of the old school, we 
found RurroiindeJ by his doceutly clad Indiaas. Wa 
call them his, because he had fed, raised, and clothed 
them, and treats them so well, that none can seduce 
ihem from his service. He received us with grcnl 
])ohlene»9, and, as he had not horses himself, put us in 
lite way of getting them from Mr. Sinclairi his nearest 
and best neighbor — one of the few disinterested gentle- 
men we met in the mining regions. By suoset, our 
horses were ready, and we were ofT, for a night's ride 
to the lower, or Mormon diggings — so called from the 
Mormons, who discovered il. But it was cold, and 
we could not see the road — so we stopped and took 
some sleep, and the next rvoming rode down the lull 
to the bank of the American Fork, which here makes a 
rapid between two rocky hills, and has deposited on 
island of an acre or so of sand and gntrel among som| 
rocks, which obstructed the way. ll was like a camp 
raeeling — plenty of booths and brush shajities lined the 
river bank ; and, upon riding over the rough stones 
and gravel bank of the island — which we did with 
diBtcuUy, fur it was full of newly-dug pits and piles of 
stone — to reach the creek, now quite low and retired 
to the main channel, we saw, for the first time, the 
gold washers nt work. 

"There were ranged along the edges of the stream 
at least a dozen washer machines, which arc just tiko 
baby cradles, made of wood, only open at the foot, and 
with rounded or cylindrical bottoms, and a few brack- 
ets tacked across the bottom at intervals of a foot or 
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so. They are set in or at the edge of the water on 
rockers, with a slope r]owii stream ; one man brings 
the earth or gravel, which is cleaned of the big stones, 
and throws it on the head or top of the cradle, which 
is formed of bars or a coarse sieve of sheet iron or 
copper, and another man stands at the head of llie 
cradle in the water, which he dips up and dashes on 
the grnvci or dirt as it is leJl on the grate — the earth, 
by this party, was taken from within a fool of the sur- 
face — while a third rocks the cradle, thus keeping a 
stream of water passing through it, in continual rolling 
from side to side, and very muddy, with the clayey 
and earthy matter washed out The heavy sand and 
heavier gold, all>:atchc8 or lodges above the brackets. 
After the party hns washed its inoming'a worli of three 
or four hours, several pounds of this black iron, or 
magnetic sand, mingled with gold, are scraped from 
above the two or three upper brackets, most of the 
sand is then washed out by tlie band in a tin pan, by 
holding the pan inclined just below the surface of the 
water, slirritig the whole up, and pouring the water as 
il mingles with the sand, out at the lower edge of the 
basin; keeping one side below the stream all llic while, 
to let in clean water, and take out more sand. The 
weight of tlio gold iioe]i!; it all the while at the lowest 
point of tile basin, and it seems hard to wash or shakv 
it out. 

*' We looked on in wonder and astonishment for an 
hour, to see, by what a simple process men were all 
around na getting rJcli. Why, we learned it on sight. 
The men told us Ihoy had been working since early 
that morning — it was about o'clock — they tl 
^craped the results of their wash, in sand and / 
VOL. II — O 
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from ibc bottom of tbeir cradle, in a few minutes 
wasbcd ttio ba.lauce of the sand out, and one of them 
bdd up ttie pan and 'gu«s3ed' there were seren or 
oight ounces in it, or nearly two ounces for each mtiii. 
They toiil as tbey gave two ounces for their mnchine, 
lo a man, who, like many others, was not salisOed witli 
the lower diggings, but bnd gone bigbur up. to ibe 
ib'y diggingSi or prospecting. Wc then passed down 
stream to some other parties, imtl watched them rock 
Ibeir cradles awhile. Tbcy worked all alike, with 
about the same luck, occasionally finding a pochet or 
croviee in the rock, as lliey call it, where the gold and 
aaod are dug out in haiulsful, in about et^unl propor* 
lions, but tbesQ tltey said were scarce. Wc next went 
up over the stony surface of the island, to see bow tlie 
golden deposit lay. Here and there a few were picl 
ing in Uic gravel, say a few feot below Iho surfac 
throwing out by bond the big stones, and shoveling 
the lesser grarel into backets, which were carried off 
lo the cradle. The bed of gravel had been made by a 
spread or wideniDg ia the river bottom, and some large 
rocks aud boulders bad caught the sand and gravel 
brought down to this quieter water by the winter 
torrents from above. It was from four to ten fee 
before tlio diggers struck the granite rock that for 
ed the river's bod, and on this was found the ft 
earth. 

"In the middle or highest part of the bank, they 
would have to dig ten or eleven feet to reach the bot- 
tom and two or three, or may be more feet, would be 
surfacegravcl wiibbtlleor nothiogmit, after which iho 
gold strata would be poor till they had got deep, and 
not yield more iJian two ounces per day per nwn ; and 
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then, they said, a man might count on a hundred dollars 
a day at llie bottom of his pit or hole. 

" This is a larger deposit than common, and has beea 
dug full of pits and banks, but at the time of our visit 
not more than ihroo hundred persons were lel^ at this 
islaud. Every one had left for the upper mines. We 
had satisfied our curiosity here, and wanted to roach 
the mill, or first discovery, that day. The rood led us 
through a hilly country — hills getting higher, oaks 
scarcer, more slat* and soapstoue, with dry ravines 
and occauonal pine groves. We found, as heretolbre, 
every few miles where there was a spring or patch of 
grass, camp hres and wagons, families of Mormons, 
or of the ro^'ing race that have wended westward 
i'or th& last generation, at length turned cast ngain, 
and perfectly contented with their luck at last. — With 
some of Ihem I had spent the evening chatting over 
their gains, prospects, etc., in the newly estab- 
lished city on the shores of the Ssilt Lake, which 
will afford them a quiet roof and rest from iheir wan- 
dering. 1 here met on several occasions, men who had 
gold enough. We found the mill as 'tis called,.(]uite a 
settlement — some eight stores in log. board, or buab 
shanties, and several hundred persons digging Uid 
washing along the banks. A piece of ten acres, or so, 
has been penned off for Capt. Sutter, whose enterpris- 
ing efforts to civilize this wilderness, led to the discov- 
ery. He was having a race opened for a saw-mill 
nmong the hills, and his workmen found the gold. 
waahed, and sent it down to him. It wns too peculiar 
not lo be eoon recognized. 

■■ They tried to keep the matter secret, but too many 
knew it, and in three months from that time that wil- 
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deroflss of hills — among which ooae but Suiter's men 
and Indiana erer ventured alone for fear of the mid 
Indians — -was now fast being settled; and the grisly 
b«an(, wolves and jackals, lialened in astonishment to 
the frying pans hissing, babies crying, cow bells tink- 
Ung, and boyit kicking up a shinily among the wagonst 
— and there was no place then left for Uiein to go to. 
The climate High up tlie hills, though exceedingly warm 
in summertia tolerably hciiiihy. and on the river banks 
and grassy glades now and then to be met with, towns 
are locating, log cabins already building, and Uncle 
Sam's land sales anticipated belbre we have even a 
right by treaty to territory acknowledged to belong to 
another government 

"We left the saw-mill, and found by going up it, 
that the hill ebovo it was a pretty high one, and follow- 
ing the windings of the road round the hills which were 
fast rising into mountains, we rode about noon into a 
ravine between two pretty high hills, which in winter 
holds quite a torrent. Parties of men were scattered 
along this cnnada like ants. It being late and very hot, 
but few were working. Wo passed on to anetlier Can- 
ada beyond, were IheCaliforuians had principally con- 
gregated, and it being Sunday, were lounging or gam- 
bling, and the Indians, their laborers, ditto — dressed a 
la Adam — and a miserable, brutish race they are, 
hardly know the use of fire to prepare their food, many 
of them living upon grass, seeds, and acomg — in (he 
slightest little brush dens, which it could be supposed 
would shelter a piece of mortality, and clothing them- 
selves against the winter's snows and sumnier'a heat 
which are here severe, with nothing. The water in 
this gully was dried up, with the exception of a few 
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pools and holes. I asked one of the CalifomianB to let 
us satisfy our curiosity by washing a little of his eartli 
which lay at the edge of a sinalL pond or pool, and 
which he had brought from the gully a little higher up, 
where it was found c[oile rich. He of course, assented, 
and led us the way to his cradle. He hrought the 
earth in an Indian basket, holding a little loss than a 
peck, and as he threw the earth on Uie cradle top 
I dashed on the water, and Capt. S. rocked the cradle. 
We worked away with spirit, attracting several spec- 
tators, who laughed at our undigniSed position — but 
'twas our first essay in mating muney by our own 
labor, and T eulered into it with zeal and great in- 
terest at the result After about fifteen minutes' dash- 
ing water, during which 1 got a good soaking below, 
aud aplashed all in my vicinity, I got tired, aad cried 
hold oC Our friend, the Californianf as eager to see 
the result as ourselves, himself scraped out the black 
sand and gold, and several gathered around him to 
see how much there was. He was kind enough to 
show us the gold wheu he had cleaned it, and tite 
guesses as to its quantity varied from half to two 
ounces. There was probably more than an ounce of 
pure gold taken from tlie earth, as it had been hauled 
from the hill side, in less than half an hour ; and in a 
&econd visit which I had occasion to make, and in which 
I learned more of tlie difficulties and profits of gold 
hunting, I was satisfied that in many, perhaps hund- 
reds, of canadas Uke this, several miles long, the eorlh 
is rich to excess, and will give many years' work to 
from twenty to fifty thousand hands, who cancacbrcck- 
on upoQtwoouncesofpure gold per day while wnahing. 
To fiisten this conviction upon any one in this country 
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u not fliflicult now — it was soma monilis since— bat 
gold has bllen from sixteen dollars the ounce to cigbt; 
auJ several at the mines were selling, from necessity, 
6>r six dollars tlie ounce. 

" 1 rode froai one end to ibe oilier ol* the main valley, 
in tlie dry diggings, and questioned almost every man 
there, and tliey all, without a single ei»iption, were 
then making from two ounces to two hundred dollars 
per day, when tbey ctiose to work. Many bad alianties 
with trinkeu, blankets, and calicoes for the Indians, 
and comforts and neceisahcs for the whites. 1 think 
at least two thoustand whites, including Califomians, 
were on Die dry diggings of the Amoricau Fork, and 
one thousand on the river, in difierent parts, w^shin^. 
Tlicrc can not be less than two thousand on the Yuva, 
the north fork of the Americmi, and on Feather rivor ; 
OB all of which the washings bring the finest gold, and 
in great abundance, nt almost every deposit in the bed 
of the river; and it is a fact, which only the daily 
ocular proof 1 had convinced me of, that for many 
mites of wild ond dreary space, watered by nearly all 
the eastern tributaries of the Sacramento, a travelercan 
get off his horse in the bed of any mountain stream, 
where tlie liilU on either side are of gravelly red clay, 
and the slale creeps out in the bed of the gully, and 
there, in an Iwur's washing, he is sare to get some gold, 
sometimes a vial, sometimes two, throe, or ten dollars' 
worth. But the gold is scattered in all the lulls of clay 
and slaty fonnation, and the geolo^cal features of the 
country, I am told by thoats most iniimaie with them, 
are nearly the sime from Dyes' place, latitude Iflo, to 
the Montcumenes, about latitude 37**, and from the 
commencement of tlie hills, thirty miles from the river. 
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to Ihe big or maiu range of the Saowy Mouataiiis, about 
tight miles further cast. Gold tins b«cn found abund- 
cnough to attract ihe laziest skeptic in a largo part 
of this district; and without any enthusiasm, whicli, by 
the way, bas not fiinnfiil part of my system since I 
came round Cape Horn to gam glory fighting Mexi- 
cans, 1 think the Californias — for gold U found ih both 
—under the enterprising, gold-loving Yankees, will 
export from six to ten millions of gold annually in 
less than tea years. 

"it was estimated by the most iQlelligent, that over 
two hundred thousand dollars had been taken out when 
I was there, three months after it was made public, 
mid by the small, vagrant, and vagabond population of 
Caliibrnia. Three-fourths of the men I saw working 
in the dry diggings were either runaway' sailors or sol- 
diery or men who had left home suddenly, ant^ might 
bo called a drinking, fighting, but not a working popu- 
lation. I will not repeat any of the hundred stories I 
heard of men who had foimd many pounds in a day, aad 
others getting into rich spots and killing their horseSi 
rather than risk being followed back, and bringing 
out arobas of gold, &c. ; but on my second trip up the 
mines, 1 was riding down the main dry digging, and a 
teamster, who had slopped his tean>, and stood looking 
with whip in hand, at a chap busy picking at a niche 
or pocket in the rock, culled out to me 'Just come 
here, captain, and look at this man picking out the 
gold!' I tamed my horse to the spot, and, son 
enough, he was picking out of tlie crevice in the slate, 
across which the water had pitched in winter to » bed 
some few feet below, the gold and earth in lumps, nod 
had liis lel\ hand full, when I saw him. I mean, he 
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was picking it out of- an open bote lo the rock, as fasl'l 
as you can pick tlic kernels out of a lot of well cracked 
sbetl-barka. I liavo since seen the teainster in to'wn; 
be is back here after his family, and for supplies, and 
he tells me tbat in less than half an hour the man got 
between fire and six ounces of pure gold; tliey told 
me alto tlint l]iis was no very extraordinary pickiog. 

"I am cut short m my description by a fair wind 
and the unexpected departure of Lieut I^ocser, an old, 
well-tried chuui of mine, with dispatches. I have not 
time to copy these hasty sketches. I Intcuded to com- 
plete an account of our trip, that toward the last, garo 
me an idea of the wild and rich plain&of the Sacramento 
— when I saw the grisly bears within a few miles of a 
well traveled road, and hundreds of elk and antelopes, 
which, wild as they are, have not had time to get out 
of the way of the tide of guld hunters rolling orer the 
plains. 

"I expect to hare a strange time of it here. Forts 
without soldiers — ordnance without men enough to 
guard them — towns without men — a country without 
goverament, laws, or legislators — and, what's more, no 
one disposed to stop to make them ; and a sort of col- 
tmial territory of tlie United Slates, without even a 
communication with tlie home government for nearly 
two years, or with the navy for many months. The 
officers of the army here could have seized tlie large 
amount of funds in their hands, levied heavily on the 
country, and been living comfortably in New York for 
the last year, and not a soul at Washington, bo the 
wiser or worse for it. Indeed such is the ease with' 
which power can go unchecked and unpunished in this 
region, that it will he hard for the officers of govern- 
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ment lo resist temptation ; for a salary here is certain 
poTerty and debt, unless one makes up by tlic big hauls. 
The merest negro can make ^ore than our present 
Governor, Colonel Mason, receives iu toto." 

Ac this moment, as wo conclude our synopsis of Ihcio 
extraordinary fuels, the mailg of this very day bring us, 
from the seal of government, stilt more astounding ac- 
counts respecting ihe gold regions o( California. . We 
have no time lo analyze or arrange these docunwnts, 
and simply give them in the order in which ihcy are 
received — believing that our readers vrill thus be best 
enabled lo come, to a correct couclueion. 

The following are leilers dated at Monterey and 
San Francisco, November nth, 18th, and SOlh, less 
than three months since : 

" Our ' placer,' or gold region, now extends over 300 
or 400 miles of country, embracing all the creeks and 
branches on the east side of t!ie river Sacramento, and 
one side of the San Joaquin. Iu my travels ! have, 
when resting under a tree and grazing my horse, seen 
a few pieces of pure gold picked up from the crevices 
of the rocks or slate where we were stopping. On one 
occasion, nooning or refreshing on the side of a stream 
entirely unknown to diggers or ' prospectors/ or rather, 
if known, not attended to, one of my companions, in 
rolling in the sand, said, 'Give me a tin pan ; vrhy should 
wo not be cooking in gold sands?' He took a pan, 
filled it with aand, washed it out, and produced ia five 
minutes, 89 or 83 worth of gold, merely saying, as 
he threw both pan nnd gold oo the sand, '1 thought 

EO. 

" Perhaps it is fair that your readers should learn that 
however plenty the Sacramento Valley may afford 
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gold, the obtnining oF it has its disadvantages. From 
ihe 1st of July to the Ist of October, more or less, odo 
hnlfof the people will Ijave fever aivd ague, or intermit- 
tont fever, which takes Ihem from the first day of 
digging until ihcy have been one hundred miles from 
the ' plac«r' fifteen or twenty days. In the winter, it is 
too cold to work in the water ; but from next April to 
the following July, one million of dollars of pure gold, 
or more, per month, will be produced from tliis gold 
r^ion, without dig^ng more than three feet doop. 
Some work in the sand by washing from the surface in 
a wooden bowl, or tin pan ; some goufe it out from the 
rocks or slate ; the more lazy ones roll about and pick 
up the large pieces, leaving the small gold for the next 
emigration. 

** As you keep the run of the money market in oth^r 
places than Wall-street, you must make your calcula- 
tion what effect California will have oo your stock and 
hoards of gold in the United States or elsewhere. At 
prcsvnt, the Uuited States receives but a small part of 
our ' placer.' All my correspondence to you has been 
light and triflingly written, but every letter, every line, 
facts ; and now my lettera contain facts that must put 
fiction to the blush. You may believe me, when I say 
that for some lime to come, California will export year- 
ly, nearly or quite a half million of ounces of gold, 
twenty-two to twenty-four carats fine; some pieces of 
that will weigh sixteen pounds, very many one pound. 
Many men who began last Jane to dig gold with a 
capital of $50, con now show 85000 to 915,000, I 
saw a man to-day, making purchases of dry goods, &c^ 
for his family, lay on tlie counter a bag made of raw 
hide, well sewed up, containing one hundred ounces. 
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I observed, that is a good way to pack gold dust He 
very iouocently replied — ' Ali ihe bags I brought 
down are Uiat way ; 1 like the size V Five such bags 
in New York would bring near S10,000. This man 
left his fnmily Inst August. Three monlbs* digging and 
Washing, producing four or five bogs of 100 ounces 
each, is better than being mate of a vessel at *40 per 
month, as llie man formerly was. His companion, a 
Mexican, who camped and worked with him, onlif had 
two or three cowhide bugs of gold. 

" In this tough, but true, golden lale, you must not 
jraogine that alJ men ai-e equally successfiil. Th«nj 
are some who have done better; even to *40tiO in a 
month; many *1000 during the summer j and otliere, 
who refused to join a company of gold washers who 
had a cheap-made machine, and receive one ounce per 
day, that returned to the settlements with not a vest 
pocket full of gold. Some left with only sufKcient to 
purchase a liorse and saddle, and pay the physician six 
ounces of gold for one ounce of quinine, ccilomol and 
jalap in proportion. An ounce of gold for advico 
given, six ounces a visit, bringa the fever and ague to 
be rather an expensive companion. A well man has 
his proportionate hea\"y expenses, also, to reduce his 
piles OT bags of gold. Dry beef in the settlements at 4 
■ cents per lb., at the 'placer,' 81 to S2per lb.; sail beef 
'and pork, 850 to 8100 per bbl.; flour, 830 to B75 per 
barrel ; coflee, sugar, and rice, 50 cents to ®1 per lb. As 
washing is fifty cents to a dollar a garment, many 
prefer ihiowing away thoir used up clothes to paying 
the washerwoman ; that is, if they intend returning to 
the settlements soon, where they can purchase more. 
As to shaving, 1 have never seen a man at the ' placet* 
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who bad time to perform that operatioa. They do not 
work on Sundays, only brush «p tlie tent, blow oat 
the omery or flue block sand from the week's work. 
Horses that can travel only one day, aod from Oial to 
a -week, ore from «100 to 93t>(i. Freight-* hargc by 
laimch owners for three days' run, «5 per barrel. 
Wagoners charge 950 to 8100 per load, twenty to 
My miles, on good road. Corn, barley, pea£, ami 
bcuns 910 a bushel. Common pialols, any price; 
powder and lead very dear. 

'* I know a physician who, in San Francisco, pur- 
chased a common made gold washer at SSO or 930, 
made of 70 or 80 feel of boards. At a great expemw 
he boated it up to the first landing on the Sacramento, 
and there met a wagoner bound to one of the diggings, 
ivith an empty wagon, distant about fifty miles. The 
wagoner would not take up the machine under SIOO. 
The doctor had to consent, and bided his time. June 
passed over rich in gold ; all on that creek did wonders, 
when the wagoner fell iiclt, called on his friend the 
doctor, whose tent wa^ m sight ; the doctor came, but 
would not administer the first dose under the old sum 
of 8100, which was agreed to, under & proviso that the 
following doses should be furniahed more moderate. 
When a man's time is worth 9100 a day to use a spade 
and tin pan, neither doctors or wagoners can think 
much of a pound of gold, and you may suppose 
merchants, traders, and peddlers are not slow to make) 
their fortunes in these golden times. 

"In San Franci.sco there is more merchandise sold 
now monthly, than before in a year. Vessels after 
vessels arrive, land their cargoes, disposo of tliem, and 
bag up tlio dust and lay up ihe vessel, as the crew ar© 
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soon among the missinj^. The cleanest cIgst out is 
where the captain foliowed tlia crew. There are 
many vessels in San Francisco thai can not weigh 
anchor, even with the assistance of three or four 
neighboring vessels. Supercargoes must land cargo 
on arriving, or have no crew to do It for them. Some 
vessels continue to go to sea with, small crows, at 
850 per month for green hands. Ofd hands arc too 
wise for them, and prefer digging an ounce or two a 
day, and drinking hock and champaigne at half an ounce 
a bottle, and eating bad sea bread at $1 per pound. I 
have seen a captain of a vessel, who by lits old contract 
in the port from wlience he sailed, was getting 860 per 
month, paying his cook 875, and offering $100 pur 
month for a steward, his former crew, even to his mates, 
having gone a • prospecting.' 

" Uncle Sam's ships suffijr a Htlle the same way, 
although they ofler from 8300 to 8500 for the appre- 
hension of a deserter. The Ohio, however, laid in the 
port of Monterey about a month, and lost only twenty 
or thirty men. 

** Col. Stevenson's regiment is disbanded; ninely-nine 
out of a hundred of whom have also gone ' prospecting,' 
including the Colonel, who arrived in Monterey last 
month Irom his last post, and was met by his men at 
tije edge of the town to escort and cheer him into town. 
The captains, &c., have bought up counti'y carls and 
oxen, turned drivers, and gone to the 'placer.' Our 
worthy Governor, Colonel of 1st Dragoons. &c., 
having plenty of carts, wagons, horses, and mules, with 
a few regulars left, has also gone, hut under hettcr 
advantages, for the second or third time, to sec ih 
' placer' and the country, and have justice done to ht 
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countrymen or Itiaisolf. CoiDDiodore Jones, lately 
arrived in Monterey, supposed it to bo the capital, 
be&dquaricr$, &.C., hax. fouod uot even the Governor 
toft I Where headquarters arc, may be uncertain. — 
whetlier in Monterey, Sutter'u Fori, or ui a four mule 
wagon traveling over the gold region. I^uw, vrbelher 
headquurturs utc fruighled with tnunitiona of war, &c^ 
or whotfior tlio cargo consists of blankets, shirts, 6i.c., 
to cloUie lito sull'cring Indians, for the paltry consider- 
ation of gold, no one cares or knows. But the princi- 
plo should be, that if privates can or will bo otT making 
their thousands, those who are better able should not 
go goldless. 
** Id these days all shotdd have a cbance.** 



"U* 8. ship Dulo. ut oncbor oS Sak Joskph, 
*' LuWLit (Jai.ii-ok.ma, Nor. 17, IB-Ja. 

■I have hoen wailing to write to you for some 
montlie (but the stale of the country hitJierto has pre- 
vented me from so doing until this moment) for tlie 
purpose of giving you the news relative to the state of 
afTairs on tins side of the continenu 

" The Souttiampton and Lexiiiglon sailed in company 
with us for San Francisco — the latter is ordered to soil 
80on for home, aod touches at the above named placo I 
for gold. On the 13th November we arrived here to 
wood and water, after receiving which we sail for 
Mazatlan, and thence to San Bias and the Sandwich 
Islands, expecting to be in San Francisco by Fab. 1, 
where we shall meet wiih the commodore and receive 
further orders. We anticipate a pleasant cruise. 

" Our stay at Monterey was short, but I remained 
there suJlicienlly long to get all the new^i. Upper 
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California is, at the present time, in an extraordinary 
state of excitement, and every body is making a for- 
tune *hand over fist,' as we sailors aay. The recent 
discovery of a gold mine, which is alreadj' ascertained 
to be several hundred miles in extent, inexhaustible, 
and the ore easily obtained at a trifling e'Kpense to the 
diggers, has induced nearly all the inhiibitauts of Mon- 
terey to leave their homes to reap the golden harvest. 
The rancheros have left their farms, and unless supplies 
are sent into the country there must be a iamine. More 
tban five thousand persons are eaid to be engaged 
dig^Dg at this time, and they daily receive large ac- 
cessions of numbers. Every thing in the shape of 
goods aud provisions commands the highest prices at 
the mines, payable in gold — which has been sold at the 
■nines for five dollars per ounce, Tioy weight, and in 
some cases for even leas. At San Francisco and Mon- 
terey it sells for from ten to twelve dollars in trade. A 
vessel soiled a short time before our arrival at Mon- 
terey for Mazatlan, with twelve hundred pounds of 
this gold, which 1 found upon our arrival sold for over 
uxteen dollars per ounce, avoirdupois weight. The 
gentleman who owns this gold came out to this coun- 
try in January, 1847, in one of llio store ships chartered 
in Boston to bring out provisions for the squadron ; he 
brought out with him between four nnd five thousand 
dollars' worth of goods, which he bought at auction for 
a venture. Ho located in San Francisco, and in Au- 
gust of the same year, lie told me that with tlie goods 
he brought out and his purchase of two lots, lie was 
worih thirty thousand dollars. Lots bought originally 
for fifteen dollars are now worth five or six thousand 
dollars ; all of this took place before the discovery of 
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Ule mines. This gold bas been assayed acd found lo 
be twenty-tbree aad a half carats line — pure virgin 
gold. The largest piece found weighs twenty-fivo 
pounds, in one solid block ; the next weighs seven 
pounds, and so on, down to fine blacic sand. 

"Before 1 left Monterey. I saw Mr. .who cama 

out to this country in the store-ahip aa pnrsei*s 

steward. He, with four others, went to the mines in 
April last, and in seventeen days, he saj-s, the five dug 
out twenty thousand dollars' worth, when he was taken 
tick, and the co-partnership dii^solved. He had nfieen 
thousand dollars' worth with him, and does not intend 
to dig any more, but to trade in goods. 

" Clerks gel eight dollars per day at the mines, which 
are distant not one hundred miles from Monterey. I 
will give you the prices of difl'erert articles: blankets 
have been sold for eighty to one hundred dollars each ; 
shoes one dollar per number; large tin pans, three 
otinces of gold ; sailors' sheath knives, six to eight 
dollars ; revolvers six to eight ounces of gold ; and I 
saw a man who paid six hundred dollars for a barrel 
of flour. Liquors are very scarce and command the 
highest prices. Shovels have sold for twenty dollars, 
and picks for the same. I was offered six ounces of 
gold for my old clonk, which cost twenty-five dollars. 
and has sudered six yean of hard wear. All arUcloB 
of clothing sell well, and there ore none in marfeet, 

"A cargo of China goods realized $300,000 in one 
week at San Francisco. 

"Some of our officers bought this gold at six, eight, 
and ten dollars per ounce, and on our arrival at Ma- 
zatlan on the 20th of November, sold it for sixteen 
doliors per ounce. 
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"We sail in a few days for San Bias, on our viay to 
the islands." 

'■ MoxTBBBv, CAWFOHtilA, Octobflr 20Ui, 1848. 

*• The Pacific squadron has arrived at lliis place 
from Lower California* cooiiog in from day to day. 
from the 4th until (he I8lh inst. Tlie ships now here 
arc llic Ohio, Dale, Warren, Lexington, and South- 
nmpton. The St- Mary is ex|>ected hourly, from the 
United States. 

" On the 23d of August last, just after a strong south- 
east gale, iJie frigate Congress got under way from 
hei anchorage in the bay of La Paz, for home. -The 
excitement among her officers and crew, on this occa- 
sion was very great ; for she liad been kcjit on the 
atation vnthout the shadow of necessity, upward of 
three months after she waa fairly entitled, from the 
length of her cruise, to return to the United Slates. 
On her departure, the Congress saluted the flag and 
cheered ship, afier which her band struck up 'Home, 
sweet Home I' and sad hearts were left behind. During 
llie cheering, about three hundred liats were thrown 
orerboard from the frigate, which act, being translated, 
agnifies,*w« leave you our old hats, oommodoro, catch 
us again if you can I' Most of the men comprising her 
crew were kept in service long after their terms of 
enlistment had expired. Authority for so doing was 
derived from an act of Congrestr* but it is absurd to 
suppose that it waa ever intended by our national leg- 
islators that commander a-in-chief of squadrons should 
unnecessarily detain seamen in the navy after their 
time, during peace. So doing must frequently lead to 
immense difficulties, and who can blame men for boihg 
dieconteoled when a solemn compact entered into wiit 
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tlienit by governineat, ii; grossly violated. If i)ia"ers 
are thus coDductcd Abroad, it will aoon be found im- 
possible to obtain seamen for oiu- navy, at home. 

** At La Faz, on the i25tli of August, claims of the 
compromised, to the aoiount of five Lhoiisaad doUn 
were paid by order of Commodore Jooe8. During''^ 
thai, and for several succeeding evenlDgii, Monte Banks 
were open all over the place. Shuffling of cards might 
be seeu, and llie jiogling of money heard, even in 
courts and gardens, andi in one or two inslancos, in tbe 
very streets. Claims Iulto also been paid at Son 
Jose. 

" On the SOth of the same monUi the troops and emi- 
grants embarked, the former on boai'd the CMiio, and 
the latter on board the Lexington, aud La Paz Avas 
delivered up at 2, p.m., on the 31st, whoD the Ohio 
saluted the Mexican flag with twenty-one gims. This 
was returned by the Mexicans, with two old carroD- 
adcs up to sixteen guns ; but at this juncture, a man's 
arm being blown otT, they ceased saluting. The squad* 
ron sailed from La I'az on the 1st of September. 

** The Lexington proceeded direcdy lo this place 
but the Southampton and Warren slopped nt Snn Jo96, 
and in a few days, the Ohio also appeared ofl'tho latter 
place. Here troops were taken on board the Ohio, 
emigrants on board the Warren and Southampton, the 
itfexican flag was saluted (returned this lime with tlie 
full number of guii»), end, on tlie Gtli. tho three shipa 
departed. 

"The commodore cxpri'ssod the opinion that in oon- 
.wfjuenee of the heavy surf at San Jose, the sofctj" of 
the public .ships would he endangered by taking on 
board the artillery, ammimiiion, and other army stores 
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at lliat place. He ttierefore determined lo [enve them, 
to be sent for ut aome future day. On henring Jiis, 
several of his oHicei's volunteered to get these off in 
safety, or forfeit Iheir commissions. But ho would not 
listen to them. So there they now are at the mercy 
of our late enemy. 

■' The New York volanteers have been mustered out 
of service, _atid many of them are at llio ' placer.' 

" Here, at San Francisco, and in fact, throughout all 
Upper Califomio.^oW^ ^oltKgold, h the cry. Fortitnes 
are being made, squandered, and recuperated. Eveiy 
body is going to the ' placer,' is there, or has been there. 
Eren the governor could not resist makiog another 
visit to that region, and he has now removed his head- 
quarters thither. Desertions from the fort sind the 
ships, uf course, occur freijuently, and the master of a 
merchantman now in port offers ene hundred dollars a 
month for seamen to carry his ship to Callao, but has 
been unahle to ship any even at that price. Between 
twenty and thirly ships are lying at San Francisco, 
without the slightest prospect of obtaining crews. 

" Commodore Jones, with a numerous suite, was to 
have taken his departure for the mines yesterday, — 
Theobjectof hi!< visit it is impossible to imagine. How* 
ever, in consequence of the numerous desertions in the 
squadron, he sent a party, but reopained hece himself. 
A circular letter from t!ie commander-in-chief lo the 
Pacific squadron, was but recently rend on the qtiar- 
ter-declfs of all the vessels, in which he speaks of the 
'placer,' aa a ridiculous 'golden dream,' &c. But. 
immediately on arriving in Monterey, and ascortnining 
that, in Alta Cniifornia, there is a gold deposit of about 
four hundred square mites, the edge of which can bo 
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reached In tliree or four day^ travel, and that oven tka 
governor of ihc newly uc(]uircd lerritory was amongstt 
if not among, llio diggers, ho prepared for a journey lo 
the lund of dreams. It miuit be admilted that in tbia 
case, precept was tnucli bettor than example. 

" But you con form no conception of the state of 
afTairs hero. I do beticve, in my soul, every body has 
run mad — Ktark, Hioring mad. OfGcers of the array 
have so far forgotten their dignity, as to commence a 
system of speculation. Upon the road lo tlie 'placer,' 
wagons with the brand U. S. upon thum, n:iay be seen, 
traveling at a brisk rate, and aurruuiided by parties of 
gentlemen in hfgh npirits, mounted on fine horses or 
strong mulos, some of vrliich are also branded as abore, 
all taJbing a northward course. In these wagons are 
— visible — saddlo-bags, and pots, kettles, and other 
camp equipage ; but if one could have a close exam- 
ination, he would fmil. nicely stowed away uuderneath 
all these, goods fur barton What I tell you is iho 
trutli, aud you need not bo surprised at all tliis, for, as 
1 boforfi said, every body is mad. Talk of March 
bares — nonsense I — the sinulilude must bo changed to 
Yankees in California. 

" Navy officers, with the exception of the chosen 
bond spoken of above, are obliged lo look on at all this 
from tlieir floating jirisons, aud no ship will leave the, 
coast until the return of this party from the arduous 
service upon which th©y are now engaged. Moan- 
while men arc deserting, and officers tbrcaicncd with 
courts- martial, for allowing what it is utterly impossible 
to prevent: viz. — poor sailors and marines lo be as 
much excited und carried away as llie two cluef func- 
lionaries out here, and most of their subordinates. It 
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can tmrdly be expected that a man will work for ten or 
Iwelvp dollars a month, when a certain fortULft is almost 
within liis grasp I More particularly, when ho is 
brought up face to face with temptation ; a temptation 
which those of superior minds to himself, he sees, 
pretend not to resist. If, then, tliis visit should be a 
protracted one — that is, if the exigencies of the public 
service shomld require the suite to remain long'in the 
land of dreams, where they dig gold as they do pota- 
toes at home, the Pacific squadrun wiil, in all probabil* 
ity, remain un this coast longer than the commodore 
himself anticipated. 

" If I write harslily, I write truly. What I say of 
classes or individuals, they deserve. Let ihcin, when 
away from here, and free from the excitement under 
which ihey ore now laboring, calmly and dispassion- 
ately reflect upon what they did in California, let them 
searchingly examine their coDscienoes, and they wilt be 
astoniidied at the numerous littlenesses of which they 
will stand charged by tlicir own inward convictions. 
'But conscience doth not make cowards of them vow;* 
and they inili have goudI But enough of tliis — perhaps 
I shall be mad myself in a day or two. 

" The Lexington (store-ship) will leave here in a few 
days for San Francisco, to take in gold (only Uiink of 
that 1) whence she will proceed to the Sandwich Islands, 
and from there to the United States via Valparaiso and 
Rio do Janeiro. What is the destination of the rest of 
the squadron the land-lubbers have not learned, but I 
heard a rumor that another ship would sail for home 
on the Ifit of January, taking the route of the Lexing- 
ton. I have alito understood tlmt the commodore hopes 
to obtain pennission to return home in the Ohio, tijr 
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way of tlie BasL ladles. This U &11 provided crewa be 
left for tbe sbips." 

Tlie followiug offtcial ctccoutds arc published in the 
govornmenl oi-giui : 

Extract of a letter Jram TItomaa O. Larkin, E*q. hie Conavtt 
and notif Navy Agent of the United Stales. Co Ihi Secretary vf 
Slate, daud at Monterey, ^'ooemher 16, 1348i aad rteuced m 
tkit city on I'ridaj evening laitt. 

"The digging and washing for gold continues to 
increase on the Sacramento ' placer,' so lar as regai-ds 
tbe number of persons engaged in tiie businegs, and the 
size and quantity of Llie uiciul daily obtained. 

" I have had in my hands several pieces of gol 
about twen(y>tliree cnrats fine, weighing from one 
two pounds, and iiave it from good authority that pic 
have been found weighing sixleon pounds. lode 
I have heard of one specimen that weighed twenty--* 
fire pounds. There are many men at the 'placer/ 
who in June last had not one hundred dollars, dow 
in possession of from five to twenty thousand dol-j 
lars, which they made by digging gold and iradinj 
with the Indians. Several, 1 believe, have mat 
more. 

" A common calico shirt, or even a silver dollar, 
been token by an Indian for gold, without regard 
size ; and a half to one ounce of gold — say 88 to 8H 
ia now considered the price of a shirt, while from thr 
to ten ounces Is the price of a blanket. $100 a day, for 
several days in succession was and is considered a lair 
remuneration for the labor ofa gold-digger, though few 
work over a month at a lime, as the fatigue is very 
great. From July to ■October mie half of the gold-* 
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hunters have been afflicied either with the agtie and 
fever or ihe inlermittent fever, and twenty daya abBCce 
firom the 'placer* during those months is necessary to 
escape the diseases. There have not, however, been 
many fatal cages. 

" The gold is now »o!d, from the emnllost imaginary 
piece in size to pieces of one pound weight, at $10 per 
Troyounce for all the purposes of commerce j but those 
who ore under the necessity of raising coin to pay 
duties to the government, are obliged to accept from 
410 to 911 per uunce. AH the coin in California is 
likely to be locked up in the Castom House, aa the last 
TaiifTof our Congress is in force here in regard to the 
receipt of money. 

" Could you know (he value of the Califbrnia * placer' 
as 1 know it. you would think you had been instnimen- 
tal in obtaining n most xplendiil purchase for our 
country* to put no other conatmction on the late 

Treaty. 

"The 'placer' is known to be two or three hundred 
miles long ; nnd m discoveries are cODetanlly being 
made, it may prove 1000 miles in Ieng:th — in fact, it is, 
not counting the inlermediale miles yet unexplored. — 
From five to ten millions of gold must be our eitport 
tliis and next year. How many more years this state 
of diings will continue, I can not say." 



NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

Ezl-ractjrtm Iclftr No. at, (.letober Q&, IB-if^ fr/m C<mmod«n 
Jones to Oio ItiiaoraUe Secretarij of the Navi/. . 

"Nothing, sir, cftn exceed (h« deplorable state of 
things in all Upper California at this lime, growing out 
of the maddening eflects of the gold mHuia. I am sorry 
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to say that even in Uiis squadron some of the officers 
are a little tainted, and have manifested restlessness 
under mcKlerate restrictions imperiously demanded by 
the exigencies of the times, as you will perceive by the 
iocloaed paper, addressed to three of the lieutonaDts. 
I nm, however, happy to say that I have not beea- 
disappointed in the good e^ct of the means employed' 
to prevent dencrtlon, and to maintain order in the 
aquadron, as hut one deserlinn has (»kcn place since 
the rush of eight from this ship on tho evening of tbo 
ISth instant ; and that the views and opinions of tho few 
officers who were skeptical as to tlie right and efficien- 
cy of the means employed to prevent oflenses and to 
punish crime, have undergone a most favorable changOf ] 
whereby I shall he enabled to keep on this coast until 
the whirlwind of anarchy and confusion confounded iai 
superseded by the establishment of some legal govern*! 
mont, potent enough lo enforce law and to protect life 
and property, which at this time is in gieat jeopardy 
every where outside our bulwarks." 



[No. 35.] "Flao Ship Obio. 

"Bat «r MoxTenitr, Nor. 1. 

'SiH-*By Lieutenant Lanman, who left here on thoJ 
S6tli ult,, in the ship Izfiak Walton, for tlie coast of Peru,] 
where he expected to intercept the Panama steamers, I] 
forwarded aeverai communications acquainting youi 
with my movements up to that date, which I hope youj 
will receive early, and ihot they may prove sotis'j 
factory. 

" The inclosed extract from my last letter (No. 34)' 
will convey the unpleasant tidings of the mtcr proslra- 
tioa of all law and order in our California possessions. 
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brought about by Lho extraordinary developments of 
Did in lliis viciaily. 
■* I have the honor to be your obedient ser^-iint, 

■ ■ THOMAS AP C. JONES. 
■•CommaDclBr-ia-chief U. S. Navsl forcei, P. O 
'•Uou. J. Y. Masok, SecretBTy of tho Navy." 

[No,36.) "FtAO Ship Ohio, 

" Bay op Momtf.ret, Nov. 2, 1648. 

*' Sir : In my letter. No. 2-1. from La Paz, I recom- 
mended the retention on this coast of all cruising ships 
of the Pacific squadron, and pointed out how tJiey could 
bo kepi in repair and manned withouL returning round 
Capo Horn to lho Atlantic Slates. When that recom- 
mendation was made, I tiad do conception of Ibe stale 
of things in Upper California. For the present, and I 
fear for years to come, it ivill be impossible for the 
United Stales to mainttiin any naval or military estab- 
lishment in California ; as at prescnl, no hope of reward 
nor fear of punishment Is sofRcient to malco binding 
any contract between man and man in California. 

" To send troops out here would bo needkss, for they 
would immediately desert. To show what chance 
iKere is for apprehending deaerlers, I inclose an adver- 
tisement which lias been widely circulated for a fort- 
night, but without bringing in a single deserter. Among 
the deserters from the squadi-on are some of ihe best 
petty officers and seumen, having but few months to 
serve, and large balances due them, amounting in ihe 
aggregate H> over ten thousand dollars, 

" There is a great deficiency of coin in the country, 
nnd especially in the minca ; ihe iradere, by taking ad- 
vantage of ibc pressing necessity of the digger, iiol 
unfrcqucntly compelling him to sell his ounce of good 
VOL. tt. — P 
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gold for a silver dollar ; and it lias been bought, under 
like circumslaaceii, lor fifLy cents per ounce, of Indians. 
To this slate of dependence laboring miners are now 
subjected, and must be until coin is more abundanL 
Disease, congestive and intermittent lever, is making 
great bavoc among the diggers, as they are almost 
destitute of fouti aiid nimcut, and for the moat part, 
wtlhout houses of any kind to protect Ibuui from the 
inclement season now at hand. 

" Tho commerce of this coast may be said to b« en* 
tirely cut olT by desertion. No sooner does a niercbant 
sliip .arrive in any of the ])orls of California, tban all 
hands leave her ; in some instance!', captain, cook, and 
all. At this moment there are a number of merchant 
ships thus abandoned at Snii Francisco; and such will 
be the fate of all that subsenucntly arrive. 

"The master of the ship' Jzaak Walton,' that brought 
stores for the squadron to this port, offered, without 
success, $50 per month to Callao, and thence 920 per 
month home, to diahanded Kolunteers, not seamen. W© 
were obliged at last to supply him with fom* men whose 
terms of service were drawing to a close.* Thia stale 
oftbin|rs is not confined to California alone. Oregon 
is fast depopulating ; her inhabitants pour itilo the j,;nld 
diggings, and foreign residents and runuWay sailors 
from tlie Sandwich Islands are arriving by every vessel 
that approaches this coast. 

"Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

" THOMAS AP C. JONES, 
" Co mm BO J or- ia Cliiof FaciCio Squwlran. 

"Hon. J. Y. M;>sorf, Socrstsrjr of tiiv Navy." 

* "OarHli^s ere nil siiort of tlieir compliiTiantB ; the CAaa 145 
abort. W« csn »par« uu moiw lu gur iiivicltautuioii." 
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" WAR DEPARTMENT. 

"MoxTciteT (Ca1.). Oct 23. 1648. 

"Gbkhkal— I arrived here on the 18th inat. from Sun 
Diego, and have paid the four companies of the Ist 
New York regiment in foil, and they have all started 
for the gold minoB. The three companies composing 
the command of Lieui.-col. Burton aiu now here, and 
will be mustered out to-day or to-morrow, and paid by 
Major Hill immediately, as the residents are extremely 
anxious to get rid of them ; they hnve the place in their 
power. Nearly all the men of company *F,' 3d artil- 
lery, have deserted. 

" Wc hnve the Ohio, Warren, Dale, Lexiogton, and 
Southampton in port ; but they cftn n&t lemd a man, as 
they desert as soon as ihey set foot on shore. The 
onCy thing the ships could do in case of an outbreak 
would be to fire upon the town. The volunteers at 
Santa Barbara, Los Angelost, &c., behaved very well — 
DO murmuring or difliculties of any tdnd with tliem ; 
they complained that they were not allowed traveling 
allowauce. 

" The funds from Mazatlan have at last reached hero ; 
the amount is $130,000. It arrived very opportunely, 
as wo have expended nearly all wo had. The amount 
is a great deal more than will be required, as Ihere are 
at present but two companies in California — one of 1st 
drngoons, the other of Sd artillery ; the latter reduced 
to a mere skeleton by desertion, and the former in a 
fair way to share the same fale. 1 should suppose 
020,000 would be sufficient to pay the present force 
(provided the compatiiea are filled up) for n year. 
Treasury notes arc good for nothing now ; hills on the 
Dniiod States could not be nogolialcd on any Icrms. 
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Gold (lust can be purchased for eight or tea dollars the 
ouDCOt and it is said to be worth $IS Jn the United 
States; consequently, all remittances are made in it. 

" Colonel Mason, and most of the army officers, ore, 
at Fori Sutter. Commodore Jones thinks it would 
Tery imprudent to bring the public funds on shore, ex-' 
cepi in soch sums as may be required for immediate 
use. He does not like to leave n ahip here, on account 
of the difliciihy of keeping the men. 

" The gold fever rages as bad as ever, and Uk 
quantity collected has not diminished, but tncrcE 
Provisions, clothing, and all the necessaries of life, are 
at most exorbitant prices. Living was nlvrays cxpea-, 
SITU in this country, but now it passes alt reason- 
board 9't per day, washing 8& to 8<! per do3 
Merchants' clerks are receiving from 81ti00 to 
per annum salary I What the government will do fb 
civil officers, I do not know. Salaries will have 
correspond with the limes. The pay of govemore? 
judges, 6lc., as allowed in the tTnitcd States, wilt Iiardly 
compare with that paid to saleiunen and shop clerk* 
here. 

" I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
■' WILLIAM RICH. A. P. U. 

"G«a. N. Towson, Paytn&stor G«ti. U. S. A. 
** WashiiiRtou. D. C." 

Wo have thus collated and arranged the most 
reliable and authentic intelligence respecting the loca- 
tion and character of the Gold Regions of California, 
together with dcscriptiona of the method of digging the 
gold, and siieb other particulars as we hope will prove 
of interest tu the public. We might prolong these 
accounts to any exICEnt, as almost every day brings new 
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and more glowing accounts from the new El Dorado 
of Uie western world. Wliat we liave given, Ijowever, 
will suffice to place our readers in possessioQ of all 
obccssary information on the subject. 

Aa to the cftecta of this immense nddition to the 
amount of gold and circulating medium in the world, 
upon the prices of commodities and the general condition 
of trade and business, It is yet much too early to make 
any reliable or definite calculations. As, however, 
much discussion has been had on this subject, it may 
be well to re-state some general principles tliat apply 
to it. Money, of itself, is a mere atom compared with 
the whole mass of property, as only the luiniial national 
prodnctioD from the gross national productive capital, 
end the annual exchange? o( property, require the uses 
of circulating specie. The annual production and 
sales are not one. tenth of the capital or mass of proper- 
ly. A dollar of currency, it is supposed, conveniently 
manages the transfer of about thirty-five dollars worth 
of what is annually produced and sold. The money of 
a country, therefore, bears a very slight proportion lo 
the whole mass of property (of which it is much less 
than a bundrelh pari); a fact but little understood by 

iioso who icar that the tjuaitlity of the precious metals 
is inadequate to be relied on as the standard by which 
to compare the value and effect the exchange of other 
commodities. This proportion between the measure, 
(if it may be so called)^ unci what it measures, is always 
Very nearly preserved ; and consequently, when an 
addition is made to the amount of money, it aOccts, in 
nearly the same proportion, llio cxcliaugcubte value of 
the great mass of products. Thus, if the whole pro. 
ductive capital of the nation were equal to one hundred 
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milltOQs of dollars, and ilie annual produce of Uial 
capital, and the aonual exchanges, amounted to 7 pet] 
cent, ur 87,10O,OO(), (assumed, not as buing accurate, 
but to state the position)) (o manage llie transfer of tUls 
convenienlly, wonid require in the sliapc of circulating 
specie, distributed over the natioo, say 9300,000, and so 
in propunicii for a larger amount. Sbould tliis sum, 
however ($200,000), be doubled, it would, on the rale 
laid down, double tlie exchangeable value of the whole 
property ($100,000,000), provided the annual crop and 
s»les remained at 7 per cent, on the whole, it is not 
at all likely, however, that all the go\A obtained In 
California will he added to the currency of the world * 
but much of it will go into use in the arts, and thus not j 
much affect the value of other commodities. Ii mu«l 
also be borne in mind, that the case with which it ii 
produced there, will induce others less favorably situ-] 
atod to withdraw from its production elsewhere; and' 
much of what will be produced in Califomia will be 
required to make up this loss. It wag clearly shown 
that the eflbrts of the most important commercial 
countries to subslilule a paper currency for that of 
gold and stiver, so diminished the production of the 
latter, that in 1638 the *' poorest of the ugricultural 
eMftblishmcntB, and tbe very worst of the manufactur- 
ing, in Peru and Mexico, were more profitable than tho 
very best of tho mining." The discovery of gold in 
California will hare on effect similar in kind, but less in 
degree, on the other mining establishments in the world, 
and drive some of those engaged in them, into other 
pursuits, that wilt afford a better recompense for their 
labors. These arc principlea necessary to be borne in 
mitid considering the question to be discusaed. 
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Mach light is Uirono on the question by what occui-- 
red of a !ike character after the dist:overy of America. 

Tho stnck of money ciiironi in Europa nt the 

t)Il1«t)rth&arlKavl^ry<lf America wa« - - 8170,000,000 

Tlteru wiutiirncliictH) in II '2 yours, after nliawin); 
for wenr nnil for wbat tvcnt into tbe arts anil 
Asia to -....-. 3490,000,000 



Le&vitig III the year 1600 - 



$600,000,000 



In IVi yean! the quantity of coin in Kurope had 
therefore nearly quadrupled, the effect of which, ac- 
cording' to Jacob, was to advance prices in Europe 
about four hundred and seventy per cent 

The coined money of Europe in 1700 amounted to 
about $1,-IS&,000,000. 

The ndvance in prices during this [leriod did not 
exceed forty per cent, and did not keep even pa'"*.' with 
tlie augmentation of tlie precious meta!^, becan.'ie the 
industry of the world had become so much stimulated 
by (he previous addition to the quantity of money, that 
the mass of commodities, and consequently of annual 
sales, beciime greatly increased, so as to require more 
money to circulate them. 

In the year 1810, the stock of coined money in 
Eiu*ope, after deducting what had been used in tbonrlEi 
and been sent to Asia, amounted lo 92,000,000,000. 

But although prices advanced within the 110 years 
thirty per cent, it h dillicult to say how much of it was 
due lo the increase in the qutinlity of coin, how much 
to the increased power given to it» circulation by 
improvements in commerce, and how much to tlieqoan- 
tily of paper money and bills, which within that perivd 
of time formed part of the currency. From 1810 to ' 
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tbe present lime the quantity of colu in Europe is 
supposed tu Imvi: diniinishtM]. 

Anollier important clomcnt is now to bo taken into 
view. 

The activity with wliich commerce lias been pursued, 
and its extension to the remote corners of tbe earth 
extend greatly tlie area which Is to be inflLcnced by 
additions to the coin. At the time of the discovery of 
America, the cITccls ^vcrc in a great degree lociil, and 
prices were affected but shglitly beyond tbe limit* of 
Europe. On a small population, nnd over only a 
limited area, the relations between debtor and creditor 
were affected intensely, and so was al\ properly. 
Those who had been supported on abundant annuities, 
became very poor; although the annuities were nom- 
inally unchanged. Those who held land on lenses for 
long terms, at rents fixed before America was dis- 
covered, grew rich, and the lessor had to part with ills 
lands ; and it is a curious fact that so late as I &18, after 
the discovery of the rich mines of Fotosi, it was 
unknown in Europe lo the great mass what it was that 
produced such great changes in their nlFnirs. Bishop 
Latimer, in a sermon preached before King Edward 
VI. in 1348, attributed it to ivithdrawing land from 
cultivation, to be used for the pasturage oC sheep, to 
forcstallers, &c., and after stating the increased prico 
of various commodities, he adds: "These things with 
others are so unreasonably enhanced, and 1 think verily, 
that if it thus continue, we shall at length be constrain- 
ed to pay for a pigge, a pound." In thirty years that 
price was reached, and by a distinguished writer of 
1551, was attributed to the same cnuse which Bi.«hop 
Latimer had mentioned. It was not until the events 
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were calmly surveyed by those who look back with 
abiindnnt meang at command, that llie true cause 
became known. 

The coin which was produced by the discovery of 
America, acted od one tiuadred and thirty millions of 
dollars, which was tbe quamily then in circulation. 
The present slock of coin of the whole world is 
estimated at twel ve thousand millions of dullurs ; and. 
if the whole quantity produced after the discovery of 
America up to ISIO were added (a period of upward 
of three hundred years), the increase would be but 
about one sixth on the present stock — an increase 
which would be counterbalance!) by the addiUons 
likely to be made to the great mass of productions in 
tho world, from the extension going on in its industry 
and population, by which a larger amount of coin than 
now used will be required. \ 

It is a law about money, tiial it goes where it is of 
most value; that is to say, where prices are compara- 
tively low — a law which in the present state of com- 
merce, tends to equalize prices every where. That 
law is now operating in California, whither commerce 
proceeds, to buy gold dust at 810 per ounce. This 
illustrates the impoBsibility of having the gold from 
timl region, act on tbe prices of only a single section 
elsewhere ; and is some proof of the position that tha 
question now being considered, is to' be examined as to 
the influence the gold now discovered will have on tlie 
whole stock of precious metals, and not on that part of 
it merely, which we have in this country. 

Although gold coin is not a legal tender for debts in 
several countries, yet the relative value of gold end 
ralver in tho principal trading places of the world is 
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nearly the same, tbat ta to say, aboul filleen to one, a 
proportion not likely to be afTecied much by events 
occurring in our newly act^uired territories. 

Tbc immense quantiiy of the precious metals in the 
world, the extensive surface over which they nre 
spread, their great durability, the Tarioiis uses to which 
they are applied, and with increasing Inxury are 
becoming applied, prevent the increase at Caliromia 
from operatiiig to the extent which lias lieen by many 
supposed, or to any great extent. 

This matter needs to be o:camincd carefully, how- 
ever, with roference to tho coinage. The quantity of 
gold obtained from the Ural Mountains (which divide 
Russia in Europe from Russia in Asia), has lately been 
iminenKe, snA it is sup|)osed that the anniml production 
from the whole Russian empire amounts to nearly forty 
thousand Russian pounds per annum. A single lump 
found on tho 7th November, 1843, weighed eighty- 
seven Russian pounds. The Auriferous Zone, as it is 
called, extends with occiuiional intcrruptionsi between 
the fiflietli and sixtieth degrees North latitude, over 
a line ''which is one baJf longer than the greatest 
breadth of Africa." Whether the production of 
the gold is so much greater than that of silver, ns 
to disturb the relative proportions between them, 
depends on facts not suHiciently within my know- 
ledge. 

In niS, in pursuance of the advice of Sir Isaac 
Newton, the value of the guinea was reduced a frac- 
tion, but it has been supposed that gold has been over* 
valued in their mint regHlations. The sagacious men 
connected with our mint %vill undoubtedly keep this 
matter in view, and recommend such regulations of 
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llie coioEigc, 03 will keep in circulation a proper pro- 
portion both of silver and gold. 

To recur, liowever, to the question, what effect the 
discovery of gold in Caiitbrnia will have on prices, it 
is to be remembered, in addition to the views above 
preseuted, that we have in operation in the United 
Slates, a Bystein of public fmani^e, which is constantly 
operating to prevent a sudden inflation of llie paper 
cun'ency, such as the new discovery of gold would 
have suggested nnder the old system, atid iJial la its 
rostraining influence we may probably be iodcl>ted for 
keeping prices free from any grenl and unwise change 
of a local character; and this picvenlcd, the great dif- 
fusion of the metal likely to Lake place, and the small 
proportion wliieh it will hear to tlio entire stock of 
coin, will produce no greater eflect on pric:es, than 
does one of our rivers upon the tides of the ocean. 

We will now present our readers with the best in- 
formation ond directions for going to Califomiat and a 
synopsis of the various routes. First* of course, in 
order, as in importance, is the direct government mail 
route, via Chngres and across the Isthmus to Panama ; 
thence to San Francisco, by the line of steamers al- 
ready alluded lo. The distance by this route from 
New York to San Francisco is about 5500 miles, and 
may be performed in from thirty to thirty-five days. 
The prices of passage are as follows : — 

From New Yoik lo Clingres ^y Bhinmor .... SlSO 
'* Chagroi to Panama, acrMi the Istltmua ... 30 
'• PannniA lo San FniDciHco, hy ^toum .... 250 

In n second cabin the passage is about two-thirds Ibo 
above rates ; and in sailing vessels about one bolt 
Passengers tn the second cabin are funiishedbedding, 
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bat. not wines and liquors, aod will be allowed space 
for personal baggage, free, to the extent of 300 poonds 
weight. Freight on all amooats above this, tu well as 
on gooda and inercbandize, 950 per ton, and 1 per 
cenL on specie. Packages ought not to be mode over 
IfiO pounds weigbl, for convenience of mule carriage. 

The passage Bcrosa the Isilmm-i from Chagres to 
PatiRnm is now made by water Ibrty miles, in conoea* 
and twenty miles by mules, and occupies, on the ave- 
rage, two days. Chagres is a miserable, sickly mud 
village, inhabited altogether by negroes, Indians, and 
cros.<t-breeds, and should be got away from a^ quickly 
as possible. It is generally practicable, and is by far 
the best way, to step on board a canoe from the ship, 
and not to touch at Chagres at all. Panama is a city 
of some six or eight thousand inhabitants, and tolerable 
board may be had for about four dollars a day. Many 
Btories have been circulated ns tn tho immense crowds 
,of people waiting at Panama for passage lo San Fran- 
cisco ; but our latest and most aatlientic accounts' from 
there make no mention of auch a state of things. The 
whole number of periwans who have left, or are about 
to leave this country for California, has been oscer- 
tained to be less than four thousand. Of those, at least 
one lliousand will gg by other routes, and another 
thousand have already passed Panama, or are already 
at San Francisco. There are always two or three 
hundred sail of vessels ia the Pacific ; and we do not 
believe that any fears need be cDtcrtaincd of getting 
a speedy and reasonably cheap passage from either 
Panama, Mazatlan, Acapulco, or any other of the Pa- 
cific ports. 

In a short time we shall see the commencement of 
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the railroad across the Isthmu}), to cxinnect the two 
oceans. The cootnict between tho New-Grnnadian 
Goveitiment and the "Pannma Railroad Compauy" — 
communicuted to Llie Senate at Washiugton on the 
10th December, and then ordered to be trauslated and 
printed — has been given to the public. The contcact- 
ing parties are, the Governmeni of New Granadn, and 
our fellow-citizens, Messrs. Aspiowall, Stephens, and 
ChaiiDcey — the fonner agreement with a French com- 
pany liaviug been forfeited by their noL-tiil fill mum of 
tbo conditions. In the assignment lo this new com* 
pany some additloaal sllpulations are introduced, and 
tbe privilege granted to the French company is re- 
stricted by the reduction of the term from ninety-nine 
\o forti/-inin fi years, and by Messrs. Aspinwal!, Stephens, 
and ChauQcey conceding to the Govcramout of New 
Granada the ri^^hl to purchase the road, for its own 
benefit, at the end of twenty years from its completion, 
for the sum of 3.5.000,000 ; at the end of thirty years 
for $4,000,000 : and at the end of forty yeara for the 
sum of 82,000,000 ; at tlie end of forty-nine years tho 
road becomes tbe property of tho New Granadian 
Government, Ihoy paying any excess of value over 
SS.OOO.dOO francs— the company, however, after lhi« 
redemption of ihe privilege, to remain in possessiou of 
the lands which may be ceded to it, gratuitously and 
pcrpoliially, in accordance with the provisions of the 
latli article of tbo original (French) contract, by which 
tho Uepublic grants to the company, "gratuitously and 
in perpetual possession, 100,009 fanegadas (soiiiclliing 
niore ilian an acre) of vacant land in tbe provinccD of 
Fanama and Veraguas ; which grant may be increased 
to 160,000, if such extent be found diBposahlo in these 
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loro provinces." The company sbtll have Gberty to 
Belect their land, with the stipulation tliat wbereacMTer 
Iboy may be sielected on the Line of the road or its 
Ticioily, intervals shall be left ia vrliicb the Guveni- 
DKDt of (he Republic may make concessions or sales 
of land for other establL^bmeots, such aa it may cbooae 
to form OD. or in the vicinity of the lice of road. The 
hondretl or hundred and fifty tliouitand fanegados aro 
to Iw used for encampments for workmen, fields for 
collivation, for pasturage, or for obtaiaiog umber, &e^ 
and for any establishment to facilitate the operations 
of the company. 

There is also an agreement lliat Ibc companyi if 
they fio choosct may be assigned ono-balf of the amount 
of land in the territories of Bocas del Toro and Daricn, 
under the conditions which the Executive power may 
establish ; and if tbey shall not accept such conditions^ 
the right ia preserved, as before, in the cotttinentnJ part 
of the provinces of Panama and Veraguas. 

When this railroad is once completed, it will doubt- 
less render this Isthmus one of tlte most frequented 
thorough fares in the world. That the railroad will be 
built, we iiave no doubt The recent debater in Ibe 
United State}) Senate on tlie petition of the undertakers 
of the enterprise, had nothing to do with the question oa 
to whether they should be allowed to biuld it or not — . 
that permission ti is not in the power of tbe United 
States government to give, as the territory belongs to 
New Granada, from tbe government of which republic 
Messrs. Aspinwall and Co. have already obtained the 
^nnt What they petitioned the United States gov- 
ernment for, was a contract by which the transporta- 
tion of the United States mails, government supplieis. 
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&c., across Itie Isthmus, was to be granted to (hem 
exclusively for a term of years, at a certain price. 
Wlielher the United Slates government give Idem this 
contmct or not, the rnilroad will bo built. 

The best surveys of the river Chngres all agree that 
it IS navigable for stcainboats of from 400 to 500 tons 
burden, up as far as where the river Trinidad joins it. 
The following is the report made by Mr. Wheelwright, 
the well known actuaiy of the Pacific Steam Navlgn- 
lion Company, who explored this Isthmus in 1840, with 
a view to asccrlain the best route for either a better 
road or a railroad : — 

"I commenced by sounding the Chafes bar, where 
1 found fourteen feet of water ; but as the rains had set 
in, I ascertained tliat the river was swollen eighteen 
inelieFt, reducing Uie usua.1 depth to twelve and a half 
feet ; from thence I proceeded up the rirar, sounding 
in from two and a half to three and a half fathoms, 
until 1 reached the junction of the Trinidad, where lliere' 
were three to four fathoms, and the bank of the river 
so bold as to admit of vessels discharging with as much 
fttcilily as at a wharf. A little above the junction the 
water shoaled to seven and eight feet. The fork of 
the two rivers is hcalthj', and the location favorable 
and secure for landing and depositing goodc: passen- 
gers may reach Panama from this point in twenty-four 
hours, tho water carriage to Gorgona being twenty- 
five miles ; from thence mutes are taken to Panama, a 
ride of from five to ton hours, varjnng according to the 
season ; but a road could be made to transport passen- 
gers in about five or six hours from the steamers of the 
Pacific to those of the Atlantic, and loaded mules could 
traverse it in ten or twelve hours." 
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His idea was to conetruct a Lreakwaier in the bay 
of Limon, on the Atlantic side, aa is liiid doM-n in the 
mnp ; then a canal from Limon to ihe riv«r Chagres ; 
llience up the river, the steamboats would go to the 
junction of the Trinidad, whence, as per his observa- 
tions, the country to the Pacific Ocean is a. pkin lerel, 
&Dd quite practicable for cither a mtlroad or canal. 
The object of entering Limon Bay, instead of Chagres, 
CD the Atlnntic, is to nvuid the unhealthy climntc of tho 
latter place. What route will be adopted by Messrs. 
Aspinwall and Company we know not: but as they 
have fully surveyed tJie ground, tliey will, no doubt, 
be well prepaid to nvnil themselves of all the advant- 
ages of level country that they can find. As there is 
such a tide of emigration setting in across the Isthmus 
nowadays, no doubt the facilities for crossing at 
prejtent are much greater then what they were a few 
months ago; and as it becomes known on the Pacific, 
■no doabt many I'essels will congregate at PaDama, to 
take the adventurers on their journey to San Francisco. 
One word of advice, liowever. to all going that way — 
stay not in Uhagres a minute longer than you can help ; 
be moderate in all things ; avoid unnecessary exposure 
to the tropical sun, and beware of the urght air. 
Though Panama is as healthy as most tropical climntes, 
Btiil those just arrived from the north must take much 
cure of themeelves, if they wish to avoid fevers. 

Practical Directions to Persons about to cross 
Isthmus of Panama. 

1. Ascertain from the Consul of New Granada, in 
this city, whether a passport be necessary. About 
three years ngo, the Gronadian government issued a 
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circular to all its agents abroad, stating that stich a 
documeot was indispensable to a foreigner wishing to 
land in the Tepublic. 

3. Upoa your arrival al Chagres, take your bag- 
gage at once to the custom-bouse, where you will ex- 
perience but little delay. Then hurry out of the vil- 
lage, which is pestilential. Hire your canoe, which, 
for expedition, ought to bo of small size. This is call- 
ed a "piragua," is about 25 feet long, and navigated by 
a fitccrsman and two rowers. The cost of ihc boat- 
hire, and men to Cruccs ought not to exceed *I3, 
unless, indeed, an increased traffic may have had tho 
eflect of I'aiiiiiig the priceu. 

3. Before leaving the vesKel in which you arrive at 
Chagres, get the steward to- provide for you a basket 
of provisions, sufficient lor two or three days — such 
as cold fowls or other poultry, hard boiled eggs, 
fresh meat, bread, a litlle tea, sugar, salt, &c. Milk 
may be procured al the huts on the river. Take with 
you an " Etna," or machine for boiling water, a tin cup, 
a knife nnd fork — in fact bear in mind that you are to 
be wholly dependent upon your own rcsourcca. 

4. Avoid spirituous liquors and salted meats. A few 
glasses of good wiiie, to those who luivo been ia the 
habit of using it, can do no harm. 

5. I would recommend every one to tnke from two 
to four grains of sulphate of ijuintne, the first thing in 
Ihe morning, in a glass of wine, while on tho river. 
Should you be detained in Panama, take a similar dose 
once or twice a week. This \a the advice of the most 
eminent physicians in England. 

6. Do not sleep out of your iKiat, unless you hapjien 
to reach a settlomeat at night : bear the lieat; bear the 
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musquiioea; do any tlwug ralhor ihan ©xposo ycHiraelf 
to Um night air. whtcli ia the source of every illness iu 
llut counlry. 

7. There ore two places on the river Chagres, from 
whence a road leads to Panama. Gorgona ia tbe firit 
at which you will arrive. Cruces is about five miles 
higher up. Your boalr»ea will probably try to induce 
you to disembark at the former place; do not be per^ 
sundcd to do so. It is funlier from Panama; the road 
is worse; the boasts arc worse and dearer: make them 
tike you lo Cnices. 

8. Take special care that your ba^age be reduced 
into ils smallest possible compass. A mule load con- 
sists of two trunks, one on each side of the animal, 
and you can put a bag or gun case between the two. 
The whole weight of the cargo must not exceed )i30 
lbs. Bo not take large cliesis ; lliey have to be planed 
crossways on the mule, cost double, and from the nar- 
rowness of the palh stand n fair chance of being 
knodtcd to pieces a(;:atust tli« rocky sides. 

i). The riding mules will be hired to you with saddle 
and bridle, and the cargo beasts with their packs; so 
that you tieed not provide yourself with either. The 
proper price is $-1 50 for the one, and S'i for the latter: 
resiot giving more. 

10. There is but one hotel in Panama; tlie accom- 
modation it affords is wretched, and ruinously dear, tlie 
first cliarge being 84 a day; there are however many 
families iwho receive lodgers for 93 per dieoit or even 
less; these you will find oat by inquiry of any re- 
respectable foroign resident, of whom there are several. 
Do not attempt to camp out, or live under lonta ; they 
have no idea of the climate who suggest such a pro- 
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ceeding. Even daring ibe montlis of January, Febru- 
ary, and March, 'which are dry and comparatively 
pleasant, the attempt would amount to madness. 

li. The Patriot doubloon is worth at least SlU in 
Panama; do not take less for it; the integral parts of 
tlic coin, of course, are valuable in the same {propor- 
tion. 

IS. Bear in mind these general rules: Avoid the 
sun; keep within the house during Iho day; eschew 
£:uits, even when ripe; oranges in moderation maybe 
excepted. Do not touch the oysters; they nre very 
tempting, but from an intermixture of copper, are al- 
most certain lo produce colic. Wear Haimel next to the 
skin, by day and night. Be civil and courteous to the 
natives, and they will do any thing for you. 

These sng^gestions are offered by one who has twice 
crossed tlie hlhnnUB of Panama. Their only object is 
the beiiefif of (he hundreds who will probably under- 
take the passage before accurate iofonniition respect- 
ing the climate and the customs of the country can be 
maile general. Should any person feel desirous of 
knowing whence tliey emanate, the editor is enabled 
to saiisiy him. 

Another route to California Is from New York lo 
Vera Cruz, and across to Mazallan or Acapulco on 
the Pacific- 

Fi^om Vera Cruz via Mexico the transit occupies 
about ten days, at a cost of 975, The portion of the 
journey between the city of Metico and Acapulco is 
performed on hoi"seback. From Acapulco, where ibo 
American mail sleiimers are to slop, excepting ihe 
first one, the passiige is S1U5, and (he distance about 
2000 miles. The cost, tliereforc, by this route would 
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be tSSO, and the iiiD« occupied about forty Jays. IT 
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(he passage from New York to Vera Uruz was made 
to a fleanwr, Iho lime would be reduced to thirty or 
tkirty<two days. Another roule slUI, and oae which 
.prcsonta some advaotoges, is to go from the city of 
Mexico to MazatUn on the Pacific m Guadaloxora. 
Tbo journey from the last-named place would be made 
on horseback, and the wliole journey from Vera Cruz 
to Itfazallan perfonnod iu about twenty days, at a cost 
of about 6125. When at Mazatlan the trarelcr is 2000 
miles north of Panama. The cost of passage by tbe 
raaU 3tearacrs from Mazotlan to Sun Fruncisco is 815. 
Mazallan in a place of large businesit, and there are 
almoat always vessels there by which passage can be 
obtained up the coast. The cost by this route to Sao 
Francisco would bo 8S75, and the lime occupied foriy- 
firc days. In companies of ten or twelve Americans 
there would he no danger of robbery in traveling either 
of the above-named routes. 

Some parties are preparing to go to California via 
Austin, Texas, and others across the Plains from inde> 
pvadence to Santa F6; but these routes are long ana 
dangerous. 

Persons going via Panama should toko as little 
^^SS^'S^ "^^ posEiblc. By taking passage iu the for- 
ward cabins of the steamers, and messing with tho 
crew, the passage can be made by this route for about 
9200, and there is no cheaper or more expeditious 
way of getting to California. It is very doubtful if it 
be good policy to lake out goods for sale, excepting 
for those who intend to establish themselves regularly 
in business. A temporary scarcity of goods had pro- 
duced very high prices at the date of llio last accounts 
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but before any adventureni from the United States 
could reach California, there would undoubtedly large 
shipments arrive from Valparaiso and other ports nearer 
at hand ; and we know of cargoes on their way trom 
various ports, enough to supply the territorVi should 
the population have increased tenfold within nix months. 

The CEilifornia and the Panama steamers of the Tilh 
January and 15lh February, from Panama, are fiill of 
passengers, aod a lar^e number of applications have 
been made for passage in the Oregon, to sail March 1. 
All these boats are on lh«ir way round Cape Horn. 

The'steamers Crescent City, Isthmus, and Orus, arc 
advertised for Chagren, and are nearly all full." The 
Orus is intended to navigate Chagres river. Besides, 
there are some forty-five or fifty vessels, of all sizes, 
up for Chagres or San Francisco direct. 

The Houston Telegraph publishes the following ac- 
count respecting slill another route to California: — 

" Several gentlemen arrived in town a few days 
since. OQ their way to California, by the route from 
Houston to Chihuahun. and thence to the Sacramento 
valley. One of these gentlemen traveled from Mis- 
souri to Chihuahua last year by the Santa Fe route ; 
and from the information he obtained in the former 
city respecting the route through Texas, he is so 
firmly convinced that the latter route is preferable to 
■^thnt by Santa F6, that he had coucluded with his 
companions to proceed immediately by this route to 
the far-famed El Dorado of the Pacific. It appears 
from the statements of this gentleman, and tlie obser- 
vations of Dr. Conolly, of Chihuahua, who accompanied 
the expedition from Chihuahua, through Texas to Red 
* The CresceoC Ci^ has since niled with 503 paisongu*. 
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river, in IWO, aad aI»o by the report of Col. Haya, 
tint there is a good wagon read from the Colorado, 
by the bead ot (he San Saba to ibe Rio Grande, above 
the Presidio del Norte. The main wagon road from 
8«lila Fb to Cliihuabua by El Paso, crusics the Itio 
Grande ibny mites below the latter town, and about 
one hundred miles above the Presidio del Norte. 
There is aoother road leading from El Paso to Chi- 
huahua, which crosses the ri^er opposite to El Paso, 
and unites with the lower road at Lake Fatos. Tlie dia* 
lance from the Rio Grande, where the lower road 
erOBsea the river to Chihuahua, is about 300 miles. 
It appears from the report of Col. Haye, thai the 
distance from the San Saba to the Rio Grande, wtiere 
this road crosses the river, is about 200 miles. The 
distance from Houston to the San Saba is about 200 
miles, and the road is practicable, at all seasons, for 
wagons. 

" The Cahfornia emigrant, therefore, by taking thtt.j 
roate from Houston to Chihuahua, has a disiance ol 
but 700 or 750 miles to travel, on a good wngon road, 
to reach Chihuahua. Whilo on the Santa Fo route, 
the distance from the nearest navlguble point on the 
Misaouri to Santa F6, according to Dr. Greg, who 
traveled this route six times, is 770 miles. The dis- 
tance from Santa Fd to Chihuahua is 440 miles, making 
ihe entire distance by land, from Independence, in 
Missouri, to Chihuahua, 1210 miles; full 400 miles 
further than the route from Houston to Chihuahua. 
There is also this atlviuitagc that the route Irom 
Houston possesses — it is entirely free from snow and 
ice one or two months before the Santa Fc trace ia 
open ; and emigrants by this route can fiuti an abun- 
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dance of pasturage, while the Santa. Fe road is buried 
one or two feet deep iu snow. The road from Chi- 
huahua to California also poesesscs this advantage — it 
is eo liu' to iho south thai it can he traversed in winter, 
and it has been the thoroughfare of Afexican and 
SgiaiiiNh caravans for half a century. The whole road 
lius been ex|>lured, and all the slojiping-pliices arc as 
well known as those on the great road from Chihuahua 
to Mexico. CqI. Washington, with his light anillery, 
and the baggage wagons, containing military stores, 
provisions, etc., for the largo detachment of troops 
under his command, has taken this route in preference 
to any other thai has yet been explored through Fi"c- 
raont's Basin, and across the Sierra Nevada. The 
route by Chagres is preferred by heavy capitalists 
and inercliants, because tlioy can reach their desiiua* 
lion in a few weeks. The cost of transportation over 
the Isthmus of Panama, and the exorbitant charges on 
the Gulf atenmboats and the Pacific packets arc so 
immeDse. that few emigrants can aSbrd to travel by 
the Panama or Cbagres route. Jn view of these facts, 
we would recommend to all emigrants who are desi- 
rous to travel to California, not to wait until tlie Santa 
Vd route is open, but to Imitate the enterprising emi- 
grants who are about to stall from this city, and com- 
mence their journey at once. The route ia explored, 
and proved to be entirely pranticable fur wagons; and 
the gallant Col. Washington, by taking this route with 
an army of near 800 troops, has furnished positive evi- 
dence that it is the best that has been discovered by 
the exploring parties that have acted under ttie orders 
of the general government." 
To those who go to California l>y either of tlie land 
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routes, we would ncommenii the following csdUoBi 
from the jocmial of Lieut MorriKm, of the New York 
Regiment of Volunteers : — " I hope that those who intend 
(o emigrate by land here, will be careful that ihey are 
not overtaJceu by storma, or sdowb. or want of pro- 
visions, on their toilsome journey across tlie Rocky 
Mvualains. 1 have Rren those who started from tlie 
borders of the Missouri hale and stalwart men, bobble 
down into the plains of Caltfortiia crippled for life. I 
have seen brottiers who, in the madness of huogert 
have fought for the last bit of their father's dead 
body, having shared the rest at previous tncnis ! liav. 
ing been encompassed by snow on the tops of those 
dreadful mounlaitis. Maidens who left their homes 
rejoicing in the pridu of yuuth and beauty, iu joyous 
anticipation from tliis far-oGT land, by the borrurs and 
aiifferings of that fearful journey despoiled of their 
loveliness and bloom, withered itito premature old 
age." 

la regard to the agricultural character and capaci- 
ties of California, wo arc inclined to think that the spec* 
ulnliofis orMr. Foster.ia awork recently published, are 
worthyof consideration: "Recent careful investigations 
ha ve led us to entertain the belief that the great secret of 
agricultural success in both the Califomias, will be found 
to bo [saioATioK ; and that as this process becomes 
more and more known, under the investigative prac- 
tice of the American race, tlie most astonishing results 
will b© produced. Wo liavc only to cast our eyes 
upnn the climate and agriculture of Egypt to become 
satisfied that rain is not iJie only agent for nourishing 
and fructifying the soil. It is true that we have not 
as yet sufficient data to speak with certainty of the 
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regular annual overflow of the Sacramento, the San 
Joachim, the Gila, and the Colorado. But all accounts 
agree in vngiiely stating that there is every year aome- 
ihing which resembles a general flood or deluge of 
those regions ; and we scarcely entertain a doubt, that 
when these vast and important phenomena become 
subjected to regular scientific research, the moat grat- 
ifying results will be educed. Besides these Jarge 
rivers, and a multitude of amaller streams, with which 
the CDimtry is interlaced, there arc annual rains, whose 
waters, in a few years, will unquestionably be collected 
in immense reEervoirs among tlio Mils and mountains, 
and let out at need to refresh the soil, and give juice 
and strength to plants, grains, fruits, and vegetables 
during ihe dry season. The traveler who visits Cali- 
fomia. half a century hence, will doubtless find its sur- 
face thickly dotted with villages, farms, audSineyards, 
each provided with its reservoir of water, for the pur- 
pose of conatimt irrigation, and yielding iu Eden-like 
abuDdQDce nil the luscious and delicate products of 
the temperate and equatorial zones. Here, too, com- 
merce will erect some of her most wealthy and mag- 
ninceiit marts; and the communication by railroad 
having been completed over the Isthmus, the whole 
trade of China, East India and the Spice I&landii, ar- 
rested at San Francisco, San Diego, and Monterey 
and Panama, will l>c poured into the American cities 
on the Gulf and the Atlantic. 

"One word 38 to the health of the Califomias, and 
we have done. No one who has ever investigated 
the subject at all, requires to be told that the whole 
Pacific coast, west o^ the Rocky Mountains, is tJio 
healthiest pari of Ihe globe, and that climniic nod 
vol- II. — O. 
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epidemic diseases are unhoown there. Utit a few 
persons, who lave been all Uieir lire« accuslotncd to 
conned Ibe idea of yellow fever with every thing 
South, ougbl to be told that there never was a case 
of yellow fevcT, or fever and ague, or any Bimilar 
disease, kiiuwn west of the Rocky Mountains, and 
that itie Calil'urnias are al least as healtlty as New 
Engij^d, while that dreadful scourge, the consump- 
tioii. is unknown in our new souihem possessions. 

"If modem and welUupp roved theories he correct, 
there ia little doubt that civilization will carry to those 
regions some of her own diseases, which are punish* 
ntents for the con-uption^ and crimes it is destined to 
hear forever about with it until it shall have become 
purified. With our mag^iificent cities, planintions, 
schools, colleges, iDauufactorles, newspapers, and me- 
clianics' shops, will doubtless go lawyers and licen- 
tiousness, prostitulion and petty larceny, smalUpox aod 
the venereal, rheumatism and intemperance, and the 
whole horrid train of civilized vices and diseases. But 
we are an ardent nnd hopeful believer in the progres- 
sive destiny of huninnity ; and we trust that ere the 
Dew and gigantic empire about to spring up upon the 
golden slopes of the Pacific shall have become adoles- 
cent, intelligence and a virtuous social development 
will hiivo BO kept pace witli its puberty, as to rescue 
it from many of tlie worst horrors of our decrepit 
state — or, at least, to impose them in a greatly modi- 
fied and milder furm." 

The same writer, in another place, speaks as fol- 
lows: — ^'^ The immense and unexplored wilderness of 
the southweat — abounding, as it would seem, not only 
in agricullurnl mlrantiigivs, but punscssetl of incalcula- 
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ble and inexhaustible mineral weallh — will now, under 
Uie vigorous rule of ihc Anglo-American, find nil il9 
reBourceg developed, and its surface inhabiled by a 
powerful and enlerprisitig race, instead of wasting 
away cu-ntuvy after century beneatli the feeble sway 
of ilie decrepit Mexican or the vagabond Iiidinti. 
Already are swaxins of adventurous Yankees turning 
Llicir eyes in the direction of these new possessions, 
and already are the wild tracks and unltuown passes 
of the llocky Mountains and their contiguous wilder- 
nesses familiar to the every wliere penetrating foot of 
the hardy pioneer. 

"The recent reports concerning the discovery of 
iinmease regions where gold — bright, glittering gold, 
the first, last and only friend of man in these slippery, 
selfish days — cau be gathered in handfuls. and brought 
away in bags and boskets, with no more machinery 
and labor than sbovcl-work and a tin pan, must add 
iintiionse force and activity to Ibe already rapid eiui- 
gralion. A few years will scarcely have glided im- 
perceptibly away, ere tlie valleys of California will be 
covered with smiling and luxorioas farms, wliiie ila 
streams nnd liarbors will be crowned wilii vigorous 
and thriving cilivs. Already lu a remote spot in the 
valley of the Sacramento— sprung up, as if by magic, 
at the mere sound of that seductive syllable, Gctd — 
last midsTimnier saw a basy, bustling village of four 
thousand people, where six months before, perhaps, the 
foot of civilized man liad never trod, 

" Such tales appear like the recital of dreams to the 
fitaid, easy-going, sober-paced inhabitants of the old 
world ; but we. who have watched and participated 
tn the well-nigh miraculous growth and progress of 
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otfaer portioDs of our country, are not compelled to 
lax oar credulity to believe these wonderful stones. 
Wo know well that our whole history, our rise and. 
progress from wilderness to empire 'and greatness, is 
a miracle compDred with the slow growth and painful 
davelopment of other time» and oilier nations. Placed 
tiy Providence on an immense continent, liitherto un- 
knuwn of man, the Anglo-Hnxon race has stucc per- 
former! but its inevitable destiny — its powers and am- 
bition expanding in proportion to the greatness of the 
theater upon which it was called to act Thus a littld 
over hiif a century has witnessed here a series of the 
most extraordinary movements and problems in civili- 
zation that have ever been presented in the life of the 
world. 

" Whether the glowing accounts r€S]>ecting the new- 
ly discovered gold region in California, which have 
from time to time reached this country .within the last 
few months, be true or not. one great and inestimable 
henefil, ul least, will apring from the increased impotus 
thus given to southwestern emigration. The most 
fearful danger of all thick ly-sctllod regions, in these 
days, is the probability of an excess of population over 
the means of procuring subsistence by labor. In Eu- 
rope ihtH danger is imminent and pretcsing, ami is Imurly 
overthrowing or threatening to destroy governtncots 
consolidated by centuries, and supposed to be impreg- 
nable to all assaults from iheir subjects. Powerful ns 
is tradition, and implacable as is the mingled awe and 
fear for their sovereigns engendered in the breasts of 
slaves, yet there is one circumBtance before which 
scepters become as straws, and thrones letter and fall 
as if built on quicksand. Hanger is the true governor I 
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of king!, the conqweror of emperors, and the shyer of 
tyranny, throtighoiit ihe world. In our own coiinii-y. 
allliough wo have no such licrcditar^' nightmnres ns 
kiiigH and aristocracies to struggle against, yd we 
liave avilH, and porlentous ones, too. toward which 
the eyes and tlioughls of sages, statesmen, and phi- 
losophers are bocoining more and more anxiously 
direcfed. To the shiewdly-observing. it is evident 
«aoii^'}i that every thing here is powerfully, though, 
perhaps, not very rapidly, tending to a consolidated 
and omnipolenl financial feudalism, beneath whose iron 
sway the sinews of labor would be bouDd irrevocably, 
and the heart of the great mass of laboring men para- 
lyzed before the irresistible power of accumulated 
capital and landed proprietors hip. Evei-y successful 
speculation in Wall-slreot is asleji — perhaps sunietinics 
imperccptiblei yet surely a step — toward monopolizing 
the capital of the coantry in the hands of a few fman- 
cicrs ; and every time a small farmer or landed owner 
dares to «el his hand and seal to a mortgage, ho in- 
creases the constantly-increasing current of land mo- 
nopoly, which, unless checked in time, will swallow 
up the independence and the very life of our hardy 
yeomanry. 

" Tha present remedy for all this is emigration, 
which keeps labor scarce, and renders the [xissessoi 
of & stout heart and a good pair of arras hia own 
independent master, csu lung as hea.lth is spared him. 
The immense extent of uucuttivatud yd Icrtilc wilder- 
ness -which lies in a broad belt all round our western 
and s.uthwcstern frontier, constantly draws off the 
surplus of healthy, liardy American labor, and leaves 
only the foreigners and the sick and leeble to sutler 
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in ooir larpe cities. Wo iherefore rejoice in every 
fresh slimutiis given to emigration ; trurtiog to tiie 
aprond of intolligcnce, nnil education of the mce, 
alwajrs rapidly progressing in lhc«e respects, to pro*- 
vide for and protect themselves against the danger! 
of ilie future. 

" Whether the gold mines of California — ^for that 
there are gold mines llicrc, no one can doubu after 
peruaing the evidences which wc have Inid before 
Itim — are destined to add mtii!li to the actual wesltb 
of the world, or whether the cost of procuring and 
purifying il will absorb all the technical ralue of tho 
yellow metal, docs not, of course, belong to us to 
prophesy about. But of one thing every person who 
reads these pages may be certain — there is plenty of 
gold in Califoniiii, and (o bu had, too, tnercly for the 
digging. A plow, a yoke of oxen, and a ready will, 
with a reasonable knowledge of the modem discoveries 
in Agricultuml chcmietry, arc suiiicicnt to insure nny 
young or middlc-ngwi man ulio goos to California, a 
golden and peaceful coinpoteacy for his old nge, anc 
a handsome legacy for hi* children. Wheal, com, and 
every product which a fertile soil yields to the solicit- 
ing hand nnd care of mun, nre produced in abundatice 
in the plains and viillcys of California; and the cixnvds 
who, tempted by tho glorious promises of gold-huntiug, 
will go there, will at once establish a large and wealthy 
market for every thing tho farmer can produce. With 
Hour at Cifiy dollars per barrel, and every tiling else 
eatable in proportion, we are not so euro that — even 
taking for grained all that has been said about the 
pleuieousneas of gold — raising grain and potatoes 
would not be quite ns profitable n business oa waali- 
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ing far gold. At all evenls both occupations will go 
hand in hand ; and the moro gold llial is found, the 
more extensive will be llie vmigratlon, and llie more 
ready and accessilile llie mnrket for agi-icuUural pro- 
ducts. 

" Tiie new rush lo llie Ciililbniia gold mine will also 
afford a wider demand for the skill and industry of cur 
mechanics, maiiy of whom, in the Atlantic cities, arc 
cooped up in noisome cellars and suftbcating garrets, 
out of work half the year, and obliged to support a 
wife and children on less than enougli to comfortably 
feed and clothe a single person. What will our de- 
sponding and sick-nt-heart mechanics think when they 
shall leaiH) that any sort of a mechanic whose trade 
is useful there, commands readily ten and fiticcn dollars 
a day; and that in an entire settlement, employing- 
over four thousand persons, there were, but r little 
while ago, only two tncchanica — a bla ksmith and a 
carpenter? What a blessedoess it would be to a score 
or two of oar blacksmilhs, wheelwrights, carpenters, 
builders, shoemakers, hatters, tailors, etc., etc., if thev 
could be suddenly transported to the midst of this new 
El Dorado 1 It would indeed be a region of gold to 
them, for llicy coidd realize enough from (heir induBtiy 
in a single year to set them up comfortably and re- 
spectably, and render the remainder of life's journey 
comparatively easy to themselves, ibeir wives, and 
children. 

" Without, therefore, lending the sanction of our ua- 
qu&lified indorsement to the dazzling stories told of 
the abundance of the precious metal in o^ir new pos- 
sessioDs of California, we do reommend, confidently, 
that all able-bodied yoimg men and mechanics, with 
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or wilbout ramilics, who frnd life a hopeless lapse of 
struggle in Ul-rcquited toil in the easUsrn citiest stioultl, 
if possible, cmigrale toCuliforatu. Wc know bow va&y 
it it to say, *«iiUKr«te to Califomia/ nod hove dtAiculi 
is the task of a poor man cither going or itaying any 
whore. Vet tlierc ore moans whereby even the poor 
and tliedestitute become to a cc-tlaio extent provided for, 
and the vieak and helpless are enabled to muke them- 
selves siroDg. Yet. let fifty poor families, or a iiumlred 
young men, ussociate themselves togetlier, beikdiug all 
their united thouglits and energies, and combintng all 
their resources, to the one absorbing purpose of going 
to California — what should prevent tlicm 1 Such a. 
company could charter a vestiol, and engage a faithful 
and experienced ofTicer, on iheir own account; put 
their gridirous and cradleii, llieir tools and Impleinentft, 
nnd eveiy thing useful th:>t iiould be scraped together, 
on buui'd, and slarl baldly lor San Francisco. If they 
had not quitu money enough to charter the ship, it 
would be easy to get some loerclmnt or trader to tako 
the balance, in the present demand for goods in Cali- 
fornia; or if that could not be done, there is many a 
gallant vessel at our whorx'os, whose masters or own- 
ers would themselves contribute to such a project, and 
trust luck and the hone»ty of grateful hearts for tlicir 
pay. All that is wanting to set ailoat and carry out 
successfully a dozen such oxpcdttioDt* as this, is a good 
deal of energy, perseverance, and forbearance. 

"Meanwhile, companies arc forming in all direc- 
tions, under the leadership of shrewd and energetic 
men, anil, as private Rpcculntious, deserve to le ea- 
couragod by all young men who have nerve and heart 
enough to break from the enfeebling conventionalities 
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of a corrupt and corrupting civilization, and carve out 
for themselves a name and a fortune. Several of these 
companies are already rapidly filling up in New York 
and the other Atlantic cities; and there is lilllc doubt 
that one year will see ten or fifteen thousand hardy 
and adventurous Americans in iho heart of California, 
ready to dig gold, hoe corn, fight the Indians, or teaoh 
school, as the emergencies of the case may require." 

We have little mure to add. except to slate the pres- 
ent position and action of our government in respect 
to California. In the Senate, Mr. Brecae, of Illinois, 
has introduced the following bill, which is now under 
discussion: — 

Sec. 1. — Provides (as'amended, or as proposed to be 
amended, by the committee) for the appointment of a 
surveyor-general, or registrar of lands, and a receiver 
of public moneys, who shall act conjointly as a board 
of commissioners, to adjudicate land claims within the 
territories of California and New Mexico. Provides 
also that the aalarj' of each of these three officers shall 
be 8*3000 per annum, and that they shall locate their 
ofTices at the discretion of llie President. 

Skc. 2. — Provides for the appointment of a aecrolary 
to tlio board, nt SSOOO per annum. 

Sic. 3. — Specifies Uic duties of the hoard, and says 
that their last session shall terminate on the SOth Sep- 
tember, 1851, when the secretary shall forward the 
records of their labors to the Seci-etary of llie 
Treasury. 

Sec. 4. — Defines tlie manner in which land olaimantB 
under the Mexican as well as under the United Slatoe 
government, arc to lay their cases before the board — 
specifies clinrgca, and directs conflicting Spaniih anti 
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Mexican claims to be roported to llie Secretary of tins 
Treasury. 

Sec. 5, — Commissioners empowered to cell and e»- 
amine witnesses, impose fiiiog aud imprigODmeQls, nuit 
to have access to all necessary papers, for a full inws- 
tigatton of claims; the board lo decide no cases ex- 
ceeding one thousand acres i larger claims to be re- 
ported to tbe Treasury Deportment for the action of 
Congress ; witnesses to have one dollar per day for 
attendance at the board, and one dollar for every 
twenty miles Irarel, to be paid by ihc parly summon- 
ing them. 

Sec. 6. — Specifies the forms in which the reports of 
the board are to be rendered in to the Secretary of 
ihe Treasury. 

Sec. 7. — Free white male and female citizens, who 
shall cultivate for three years a tract of land, aball bo 
entitled to a grant of 160 acres; no sucli grant to be 
made to persons possessing other lands iu the territory, 
and no grants of this sort to bo made of the mineral lands. 

Sac. 8, — Provides for grants of 160 acres to frco 
wliite males and females of the Unilod States, settling 
in iJiese territories before the year 1851 ; grants of 
land of 80 acres lo children born in said territories, or 
resident there before issi ; free white males to culti- 
vate their tract three years, to secure a patent ; grants 
to be limited to citizens of the United States, and not 
to be made from tlie mineral lands 

Seo. to 13. — Esplain certain forms of law to bo 
pursued by grantees in securing their lands to them- 
selves or their heirs or legal representatives, and fur- 
ther delinc exceptions to be observed in ttte sclecttun 
of ihe Innds subject to donation. 
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Skq. 14. — Provides for Uie survey of Ittc mineral 
laocls of said territories, and tlie location uf existing 
privoJc claims. 

Skc. 15 and 16.>~Reliite further to the surveys of tlie 
lands, rules to be observed in the work, and aulliorize 
the mineral region, after its survey, to be offered for 
sale in lots, in regular order, etc. 

Skc. 17. — Fi'ovides for a. geologist and assistants. 

Siic. IB. — Provides for the subsiBtcnco of the em- 
ployees under this act, in California. 

Shc. 19.— Appropriates for the current year, and for 
tbe fiscal year ending 30th June, 1850— 

For compeDsntion of surrejor-geneml, roster, re- 
ceiver, g&otogist and assistnats, sccrelarj-, clerks, 
imckors, Inborors, fcc ^10,000 

For aurveyiQg public litnds nnil privatu clniins in 
California and New Mbsjoo 40,000 

Contingeat ex|ien80B lOiOOO 

Total 890,000 

The views of Mr. Benton, from his great experience 
as a statesman, and the time and labor he hua devoied 
to every thing connected with our Pacilic territory, aa 
they were expressed in his remarks upon the above 
bill, are well worth tracscvlhing ; and with a short 
synopsis of them we bring our aketcli of affairs la Cal- 
ifornia to a close: — 

Mr. Benton spoke for three hours in op^iositiun to the 
bill. His first objection was that the bill proposed one 
land system for California and New Mexico, two ter- 
ritories, the inhabited parts of which are widely sep> 
aratud from each other — the one having a Klriug of 
iieittemeuts on the Rio Grande, the otiier a string of 
sctilcmcnts on the PaeiHc, with vast ranges of mount. 
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ains, and ft wilderaeM of • tbowand miies l>*iDg be- 
tween ihein, whicli caa oii(y be iravened by coropsnies 

of nwn mililnrily, so as to bo able to repel the savagas 
liable to ailack them at any mumeat. And yet the 
bill proposes bol one land-office, to be established at 
San Francisco or Monterey, on the Pacific, thus to- 
duciug ihe people of New Mexico to hnrdships nbicb 
it woutd be impossible for tbeiu to accomplish or Ic 
uadertake. The people of New Mexico will tliiLi cer- 
tainly bo cut off from all the benefits of the bill, if itt 
provisioDS are to be called benefits. He hod anotfaei 
objectioa to incltiding Now Mexico it) this bill. The 
boimdary line was not yet settled ; and very properly 
the bill said oothin^ about it. When tliat question of 
boundary comes up it will be large enough for our ex- 
citntvc attention. Bui where the boundary was uu- 
defioed, the Secretary of ihe Treasury might define 
the boundary for us; for it would be liis duly to moke 
his tuslructions ciplicit. This is why 1 desire 1o 
instiuct the cotnmittee to provide now for California 
alone, leaving New Mexico to come in at another time. 
There are no public lands in New Mexico. Th© 
country has been settled for 250 years, nnd nil tlio 
available lands are occupied. Not so with California. 
There are public lands there to be disposed of. I shall 
DOW undertake to sliow that the preset of this bill is in 
violation of Iho laws of nations, in violation of the 
treaty with Mexico, and in violation of decisions of 
the Supreme Court, and Uiat the echcnie of the bill is 
unjust in itselC and would work out the confiscation of 
(ho whole Inndcd property in IVew Mexico and Cali- 
fomia. Mr. Benton read the section of tlie bill pro- 
vidtng for the board to adjudicate all the land clainns 
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of every character in New Mexico and Catifomiaj 
the decisions of the board limited to tracts of a thou* 
snwl acres; larger ajiiouuts lo be rtiieired tu tlie 
Secretary of the Treasury. This provision, he argued, 
was an impeachment of all the land titles in the new 
lerritoriei; and it proposed to decide a jadicial busi- 
ness by acts of legislation. The landholders under 
the Spanish and Mexican governments nould be ont- 
raged. It would be in violation of the treaty wiih 
Mexico, (o subject them to this outrage ; it would be 
contrary to the laws of nations and Judicial decisions. 
Our commissioners would be foreigners to the people ; 
our language is foreign to Iheni ; ihey would Imve to 
employ on American advocate for half their estates; 
and they would come off well if they rolainod half 
of the other half, in following the matter up ttiree 
ihnmand miles to Congress, and waiting here ten, fif- 
teen, or forty years, for decisions upon their titles 
which they have inherited for one or two hmidred 
years in the family. It is not only a deraignment of 
title, but an airaignmcnt of titles, and of thai class of 
tilJes which all civilization has ever respected. New 
Mexico was settled 250 years ago — ten years before 
Virginia ; and California only seventy years ago. 
What would the people of Virginia do if, conquered by 
a foreign country, the conquering power should de- 
maiKl tliai all of ttiein should make good their titles to 
their property before its own court, and in a language 
foreign to ihcmt Mr. Beuton read ihe 8th and 9th 
articles of the treaty with Mexico, stipulating that the 
rights of property of the Mexicans, or foreigners, or 
the occupants u|x>n the coil, on the acquisition of the 
new territories by the United States, shall bo inviolably 
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tuicl religiously respected ; and contrasted ihvBo stipu- 
ulatiuns with the prorisions of this bill, whicli assumes 
that ull those rights of property are invalid, till con- 
firmed by a board of our own rhoosing. He pleaded 
thai neittier in Europe nor in Asia liad any such inva- 
sion of Ihc-righls of properly been puraued bya con- 
quering power ; tlial great evils and dangers would 
follow such u practice: for an attempt of Nagioleon to 
change the feudal tenure of the landed system in Egypt, 
for the benefit of the people, had produced one of the 
moat leriible revolts fat Cairo) known to history. Pass- 
ing at length from this branch of the'biti, Mr. Bcdton 
cfline to the provisions for surveys, locations, and sales 
by lots, of the gold lands in California. These gold 
mines were wasltiiigs fruni the mountains, and must 
sooner or later be exhausted ; nnd iho sooner llic 
better. In New Mexico those'placeras,' once very pro- 
dufitivc, wore nearly used up. So of oltier countries. 
In Brazil, one hundred years ago, such was the pro- 
ductiveness of the gold washings, that ten millions 
sterling a year were sent to Europe. The particles 
of gold wore found in the valleys and rnviiies, :ut in Cal- 
ifornia. The slaves employed were allowed all Ihftt 
tliey found over a given sum, and hence many of these 
slaves bought their freedom, and bought other slaves, 
and became rich and opulent. All this has disappeared, 
and nil that we know of it is from books wrillen a 
hundred years ago. The gold crop is gone, as all 
other gold crops have disappeared. It is foolish, then, 
to give a fee simple to small lots of the gold lands. 
The gold crop must give o\it, nnd, in my opinion, tbo 
sooner the better. But if the gold holds out, tliose 
tracts of one, two, or three acres, or half acres, will Iw 
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too large; if it foils, as it must fnil, Uiey will be too 
small for any real benefit to the holder. Two acres 
ol'grtld.il'il is prctly thick, will malte n man rich. All 
thiLt he has to do is lo gnther his basketful in Iho day 
lime, and hitle it away at niglil. But the Mexicans, by 
expL-rience. have adopted llie right way. Instead of 
selling it in lots, ihey give permits to work in the gold 
lands; for when the washings are exhausted, if they 
peneirnle into the bowels of the mounlalns, tho g»iM 
(liggei-s will require a thousand acres to carry on their 
operations, and thousands of men. Mr. Benton argued, 
that the employment of n geologist and aasislanlB, like 
the coast survey, would end in the establishment of a 
permanent brigade upon the Trertsury; and besides, 
that no 6uch geoIogiKts were wanted. The only way 
to derive a revenue from the gold lands was from 
permits to the operators, and they will find out where 
the gold is to be had. He belonged to that school 
who believed that the working of gold mines deinoral- 
izeti and deba^ses the people. He was. therefore, com- 
pelled, in discussing this bill, to say, what he did not 
wish to say, for fear that it might extend tbiti wild 
delirium of the gold fever. He tjiea read from Dr. 
Wislizenus, of Missouri, who had been living in New 
Mexico a number of years, and was there on the march 
of Doniphan's expedition. The report of the doctor 
of his geological researches of that country, goes to 
show that, iron, cop|Jcr. silver, and gold, are distributed 
throughout all the n:iountaio8 and ravines of Now Mex- 
ico; while rftports of (rappers go to show tliat the 
streams of the Ureal Basin, west of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, give evidences of gold ; and that these, with the 
reports of Professor Dana, of the gold-bearing rocks of 
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tiM mountain cluiins along the Columbia river, all taken 
together, would make this goM region embrace a ter- 
ritory of a. tbousaod miles froiii Dorlh to aouth, auti of a 
thouaaad milea from New Mexico weslwanl to tho 
Pacific ; double the longtli, along the Sierra Nevada, of 
the productive Ural Mounlains in Russia and twice 
their height; for wlilIc the Ural Mountaina are oiily 
four or five thousand feet high, tlie Sierra Nevada are 
froD) ten lu twelvo and iifleeu tliousand feet altitude 
from the sea. But, sir, 1 do not like the .system of 
this bill. I am in f:ivor of ravaging these mions, aod 
of exlirpatuig litem ; nay if I could, 1 would expel 
them. I would have the wild animals to scrach it 
out, that we might get rid of this gold the sooner, 
and that the habits and feelings of this gnmbliog 
pursuit might be suppressed; that this gold fever — 
this destructive and ruinous delirium — might be done 
away; for in (ho way of productive industry noth- 
ing in these regions will be done, till this pestilence 
is Bxtinguished. - He thought tiie Executive Depart- 
ment had become infected wilh this pernicious fever, 
in recom mending the sale of these gold lands in 
small driblets, as if the most enormous revenues wore 
to follow the system. He was for giving encourage- 
ment to the diggers, whether from the United States, 
«r China, or the Sandwich Ulands. Tho gold digger 
does not oat Ids gold ; he does not keep it ; it goes to 
the induatrioUH country, wherever it is, provided they 
keep small bank notes out of their circulation. (Ba! 
ha! ha!) He was in favor of ravaging 'theae mines: 
and of giving permits to ravage tliem with no other 
gold regulations on the spot tliaii such as wcro neces- 
sary to keep the diggers from knocking each other on 
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tlie head; and beep them out of each other's holes. 
(Ha ! ha! ha !) He would just follow the natural current, 
and not attempt to stop it, It would exhaust itself by- 
and-by; and you can nol make head agaiasl it. He 
was against any system by which the natural system 
would be robbed of its rights. He was against pul- 
ling artificial capital ngainst the capita) of labor, lie 
would encourage the diggers. He would ostaWlah 
no fee etmples. to the exclusion of the worker. He 
would sell uo lots to keep the poor worker out, and to 
let the man of capita! in. He would give permits to 
the diggers, and let them ravage the mires as fast as 
they could. He was also opposed to the folly of the 
provisions of the bill, requiring oaths and securities of 
the surveyors and employees in tlie gunreys of the 
gold iauds, and of fixing peiialtiea upon Uicni if they 
desert their duly. This was but another mistake of a 
system founded upon a mistaken basis. It was all 
perfectly fiatile. The idea of providing securities and 
penalties to keep men in office was a new thing under, 
the sun. And the mileage system to the surveyors 
and employees, reminded him of the importance wliich 
the House attaches to the mileage system — some 
persons indulging the Idea that it was the key to the 
preservation of the Union. But suppose you allow 
these surveyors of the gold lands, who arc to lay tliem 
out In lots for sale, an average of ten dollars a mile- 
do you think it will answer the purpose to keep them 
at their work? It may do where ilie gold lies thin, 
only two or three Inches deep; but when it comes up 
to the ankle or the calf of the leg, do you think ten 
dollars or fifteen dollars a mile will keep the surveyors 
Bt their duly? No, air. When the gold oonws to be 
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teg deep, they will come to a halt. Do you think they 
could walk over it? All theso oathn, all this swearing, 
and securities, and pains would fait of Ibrir ob)ocl. If 
thoy como across a good ptuce for gold, where it 
shinos all over the SBod, tbey will stop and pick it up, 
sir. just as a lurkoy-hcn with her doMO of young ones 
when slie comos to an ant-hill, commences scratching, 
and never Btops scrnlchiug wlijjo there is on ant to bo 
scratched up, and gobhied down. (Ha! ba.' ha! alt 
over the Senate aod galleries). 

Mr. Denton proposed to recommit the billiivilh in- 
structions to provide for a Lnnd Office in California; 
for surveys of unappropriated lands; for grants or do- 
nations liberally to settlers; for permits, without bound- 
aries, to diggers for gold; for a land recorder at the 
load office, Just to sec what the United States have got 
from Mexico, and not to disturb individual rights or 
private property; and to provide further, that tlie do- 
mestic Indians of California be protected in their rights 
of property and labor. Mr. fienlon spoke in detail 
upon these several propositions, urging thera as com- 
prising tli« only feasible plan for California, leaving 
uul New Mexico, entirely, for the prcseut. He en- 
larged upon tlio unjust and impracticable provisions 
of the bill. He was in favor of liberal grants of 
land to the settlers in California. Forty years ago. 
iu the legislature of Tennessee, ho had advocated lib- 
eral grants tu the !K>lt1ers in that State; and now 
the children and grandchildren of these Tennessee 
settlers were appealing to him from California to re- 
member them as he did their fathers and graudfa- 
there. And he was in favor of libernl grants to them 
— of 4V10 acres to each head of a family ; &10 to each 
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boy ihere over eighteen years; and smaller propor- 
tions to the'younger children. 

He moved that the bill be recommitted, with the in- 
structions proposed. 

The result of this discussion, will not be known 
until these pages have passed through the press. But 
even should the bill of Mr. Breese, or any other bill on 
the subject, pass the Senate, it is not at all likely that 
the House of Representatives will have time, during 
the present session, to legislate upon it; and there is 
little chance of any thing official being decided upon 
in respect to California, until the next session. Mean- 
while, the tide of emigration will continue to swell ; 
and in a short time the country will be inhabited by a 
population quite up to the trick of governing them- 
selves. 



THE END. 
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